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Note on Romanization and Translation 


The Hanyu Pinyin system is used in this book for words in Chinese. Some 
names in Hong Kong Chinese differ from those in Taiwan where the first 
name is followed by last name then the middle name. For names without an 
Anglo first name, the last name is followed by the Chinese names. I translated 
all interview quotes in an attempt to retain a form of colloquialism in the 
language used during the interviews. Translations of spoken Cantonese were 
challenging and any mistakes are mine. Quotes from Chinese-language texts 
were also translated by myself unless an English version was available. Book 
titles, chapters and articles were checked to see if an English title existed prior 
to my translation. The film and video titles were provided by the film-makers 
and video artists, and the same titles were used and listed on Hong Kong 
Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival publicity material. 
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Introduction 


There is an urgency to understanding the city of Hong Kong through its 
spaces. A city with a population of 7 million living on only 25 percent of 
its developed land, the portrayal of Hong Kong as a geographic token of 
urban density has prompted many studies.’ It can be perceived as a global 
fascination with how one city has managed to cope with limited physical land 
space and a dense population. The city’s economy is heavily dependent on 
land development and property sales. If I take the state imposed policy of 
land scarcity as a contributing factor to the overall cultural identity of the city 
itself, then it is inevitable that we examine the connections between spaces 
and sexual identities in Hong Kong. 

Previous sociological studies on marginalized sexualities in Hong Kong 
have been primarily identity-based or focused on human rights and legal 
issues in gay, lesbian, bisexual and transgender communities. I propose 
that in order to analyze same-sex sexualities in Hong Kong, specifically, 
women with lesbian desires, one needs to view them as a theoretical project 
encompassing cultural studies, feminism, urban sociology and queer theory. 
Whereas each theoretical concept can be recruited, discussed and applied 
to the understanding of sexualities, I contend that only through an intricate 
approach that takes into account the spatial element of Hong Kong as a late 
capitalist city and neoliberal economy, with its global effects and influences 
upon lesbians’ articulation of desires and acts of everyday resistance, can we 
develop a framework that is constitutive of lesbian subjectivities. Whereas 
academic scholarship in the area of sexualities and spaces is abundant, this 
book aims to bring the notion of lesbian and spaces together in a theoretical 
exercise to focus on the forces that determine the conditions and possibilities 
for the materialization of lesbian desires and identities in Hong Kong.’ 


2 Conditional Spaces 


Upon returning to Hong Kong in July 2003, I went to Club 64 in Lan Kwai 
Fong for a meeting organized by the Women Coalition of Hong Kong SAR.“ 
I walked past bar tables and chairs to a well-lit backroom and met twenty or 
more women who were discussing issues related to coming out at work and 
love relationships. I felt awkward and mildly nervous; after all, I had been 
immersed in North American queer organizing and felt that I needed to shake 
myself out of a cocoon in order to reorient myself. Being upfront and direct, 
I introduced myself briefly as a novice on the scene and a research student. I 
faced questions about why I had returned and why I would be doing research 
on Hong Kong “les”.* I replied slowly, since I still had not caught up with 
the city’s pace, giving simple reasons for my motives. I came to realize that 
these gatherings not only provided a social space for Hong Kong women who 
might not identify themselves as lesbians, bisexual women or queer to talk 
about their everyday lives, but also, as a physical space for women to get 
together. Located in Lan Kwai Fong in the middle of the financial district, 
where multinational businesses set up their global offices in skyscrapers, 
Club 64 attracted a loyal clientele of community activists by being a strong 
supporter of social justice causes. A countercultural site, the space essentially 
provides a much-needed physical space for meetings. The name of the bar 
itself was a memorial to the Tiananmen massacre in Beijing on 4 June 1989. As 
its lease agreement expired in 2004, Club 64 has since reinvented itself as Club 
71, its new name in commemoration of the July 1st march organized by the 
Civil Human Rights Front. The reinvention of Club 71 signifies a transition in 
time, place and cultural identity. 

I spent the summer months getting to know the scene in Hong Kong. 
Through a contact from my thesis adviser Travis, I came to know about a 
women’s party held at Queen’s Disco located in a 1961 building named Luk 
Hoi Tong Building. The party was not advertised as a lesbian or bisexual 
women’s party. The event was publicized by leaflets, on the Internet, via 
word of mouth and by mobile phone text messages. I went to the party with 
two new friends and sat at a round table by the margins of a large space. A 
runway in the middle divided the entire area with lounge chairs arranged 
in circles. An estimated crowd of three hundred were at the party but social 
interactions in small groups made it difficult for me to make immediate new 
contacts. As I focused on the space and the people in it, I came to experience 
a historical moment of being in the city of Hong Kong as a lesbian, researcher 
and observer. I felt outside of the space almost ephemerally. The site of the 
party itself was a landmark in Central. The Luk Hoi Tong Building housed 
the historic Queen’s Cinema, medical clinics, tour companies, hair salons 
and other businesses. As ticket sales gradually dwindled for the cinema, its 
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space diminished to make way for a disco in order to generate profit. Queen’s 
Disco was well known to the local gay scene, as large-scale gay parties were 
held regularly at the venue. Yet, it remained less known among lesbians and 
bisexual women. In 2007, the Luk Hoi Tong Building was demolished and 
the site is currently being rebuilt as a financial complex. What is salient to me 
is the fact that spaces have disappeared and have been displaced in an era 
when public reaction against the demolition of cultural landmarks seemed to 
coincide with an emerging visibility of a discourse surrounding civil rights, 
cultural belongings and sexual identities. 

The writing of this book is primarily based on ethnographic research 
carried out between 2003 and 2008. I have conducted participant observations, 
informal interviews and thirty in-depth interviews. Twenty-eight women 
identify themselves as biologically female with lesbian desires. I interview 
two transgender lesbians for the study. One interview subject is biologically 
male and in transition to becoming a woman. Another interview subject 
identifies as a female-to-male transgender person after our initial session. I 
am aware of the dangers and limitations in representation with tokenism at its 
worst; yet excluding these transgender voices would only further marginalize 
their existence in lesbian communities. At the very least, I do not claim to 
have representation of Hong Kong transgender lesbians at all for this project. 
Throughout the book, I use the phrase “Hong Kong women with lesbian 
desires” to define women who have same-sex desires, regardless of their 
sexual orientation, and to include women who may not identify themselves as 
lesbians or bisexual women but engage in same-sex relations. By situating my 
discussion in sexual practices and erotic desires, I intend to bring out stories 
that might not have been narrated by subjects who assume distinct sexual 
identities as a means of coming out to themselves or to others. Pseudonyms 
were used unless otherwise requested by informants. Some informants who 
are activists preferred to use their commonly used names in the media. 

There are many culturally specific taxonomies in the way informants 
express their gender identities.° A TBG (tomboy’s girl) refers to a girl or woman 
who is usually attracted to a masculine woman, but also includes androgynous 
women. A TB, or tomboy, refers to a masculine or androgynous woman. A 
“Pure” describes a gender identity in between a TBG and a TB with multiple 
erotic possibilities not restricted to TB and TBG coupled relationships.’ The 
term “les” is often used to refer to a woman with same-sex desires regardless 
of sexual identification as a bisexual woman or a lesbian. None of the 
interview subjects identified as queer per se, although some informants had 
been engaged with queer politics but were reluctant to bear the label. I also 
view the writing of this book as contributing to a process of localizing the 
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essence of queerness.® Tensions between the terms “tongzhi” and “queer” were 
raised among activist communities during the 1990s. The identification with 
tongzhi, a commonly used term to denote sexual minorities in Hong Kong, 
was only mentioned by interview subjects who aligned themselves closely 
with the tongzhi social movement. The origins of the term “tongzhi” can be 
traced back to cultural icon and film critic Edward Lam, who adopted the 
term from a Communist denotation of “comrade”. By calling a programme of 
ten films at the 1992 Taipei Golden Horse Film Festival “New Queer Cinema”, 
Lam suggested that the films depicted representations of homosexuality.’ The 
word itself has been rejected by activists and community members based on 
its exclusive use to refer to gay men in general. In the introduction to a seminal 
collection of Chinese essays on sexual politics, independent filmmaker and 
scholar of queer studies Yau Ching reiterated the challenges faced when 
deconstructing queer discourse and sexual identities into localized contexts, 
but also the critical need to have Chinese language material available and 
widely accessible on the subject itself (Yau, 2006). 


Postcolonialism and City Spaces 


Hong Kong is often defined by its colonial past, as if a precolonial history 
has a limited existence and, worse still, the present as a bonafide postcolonial 
city. It was as if the history of Hong Kong began with British colonialism and 
its legacy continued to linger on as a defining historical moment, thereby 
presenting the city with a narrative that is overshadowed by postcolonialism. 
Understanding postcolonialism in the city by studying the trajectories of 
political, social and cultural identities, resistant spaces and Hong Kong 
history seems logical yet also dangerous. Dangerous in the sense that the term 
“postcolonialism” itself is deeply embedded in contested territories. It is a 
term that provokes and invokes a long list of concerns about colonial histories, 
psychological topographies, social conditions, body politics and regulated 
erotic desires. Postcoloniality in Hong Kong has significantly different 
characteristics from other British colonies. Thomas W. P. Wong contends that 
the British colonial government did not have “to standardize, to neutralize or 
to arbitrate” conflicting racial groups or communities divided by dialects, and 
suggests that the geographical close proximity of Hong Kong to Mainland 
China has resulted in a homogenous society with cultural values aligned with 
those known as Chinese culture (Wong 2003, 228-29). Kwai-Cheung Lo and 
Laikwan Pang posit a Hong Kong person as “the hybrid, diasporic subject 
who stands ambivalently against nationalism as univocal discourse” yet is 
capable of seeing him or herself entangled in “postcolonial consciousness and 
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sociability” (Lo & Pang 2007, 353). They further assert that if “the moment 
of Hong Kong’s decolonization” can be pegged with clear markers, then it 
is often associated with “the nationalistic discourse of ‘return’ (huigui)” to 
Chinese nationalism embedded within global capitalism (349). It is in this 
ambivalent era of a postcolonial past and a problematic Chinese future that 
I find myself relocating to and re-familiarizing with a society in which I was 
brought up and in which I have lived for fifteen years, only to come to terms 
that in order to theorize my lived experience, I have to strive for an intellectual 
enquiry on Hong Kong lesbian desires, at times ostensibly ignorant of the 
overall environment. 

In analyzing the economic miracles of the four East Asian economies, 
economist Li Kui-Wai employs a paradigm of economism to trace the post-war 
capitalist development in the various locales. He demonstrates that economism 
emphasizes economic growth over any other non-economic concerns; for 
example, fair distribution of resources or issues of rights and equality (Li 
2002, 2).!° Economic growth is the driving force behind East Asian economies 
which basically compromises activities that are deemed disruptive to society, 
for example, union mobilizations, strikes and political demonstrations. The 
economy depends on political stability in order to set consistent investment 
policies and to develop a viable financial environment. The demands for a 
democratic government have been put aside in order to ensure economic well- 
being. Li describes Hong Kong’s “economic pragmatism” as a government that 
favours economic activities and tends to exhibit an impatient attitude towards 
political affairs (Li 2002, 183). I have come to understand Hong Kong and its 
overall environment as what Rosemary Hennessy refers to as a capitalist project 
in which “capitalism functions as a complex structured totality” (Hennessy 
2000, 9)." Iam drawn to the thought of a totalizing capitalist environment, 
not to simplify multiple ideological forces into economic determinism, but 
to highlight the less discussed connections between economics, spaces and 
sexualities firmly situated in the context of Hong Kong. 

If we take economic stability and progress as key defining factors of 
what the city holds dear, then it is vital to regard land property as the most 
expensive commodity in Hong Kong. After the signing of the Nanking Treaty 
in 1842, the British colonial government announced the island as Crown Land. 
By 1898, the Second Convention of Beijing saw the Qing imperial dynasty 
relinquish the New Territories to a lease of ninety-nine years with the cessation 
of Kowloon peninsula being sealed in an earlier convention. In order to secure 
Hong Kong as a colonial trading port and to partially subsidize other British 
colonial conquests, an inaugural land auction swiftly took place, eventual land 
transactions succeeded by British companies such as Jardine Matheson & Co., 
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Lindsay & Co., and a few Parsis merchants who were former employees of 
the British East India Company. A few Chinese merchants completed sporadic 
land transactions, their later generations becoming business and property 
tycoons in Hong Kong.” By the 1930s, land developers in the private sector 
were in control of housing (Rooney 2003). Faced with a population increase 
and a post-Second World War economic recovery, the colonial government 
was more concerned with public hygiene, safety requirements and access to 
labour. When immigrants began to leave Mainland China due to the rise of 
communism in late 1940s, they settled in squatter homes built along hillsides, 
in alleys or on the rooftops of buildings. The aftermath of the Shek Kip Mei 
fire in 1953 is widely cited as the first governmental intervention into building 
public housing estates for the community of 60,000 people (Rooney 2003, 22). 
The next event that prompted the British government to tackle the housing 
issue was the riots about working conditions in April 1967. The government 
felt an urgency to address social inequality and hence decided on housing 
as the key area for community development. A new Hong Kong Housing 
Authority was established to oversee all public housing estates and to 
strategize on the overall development of low-income housing. Over the next 
two decades, new public housing estates were built as “self-contained towns” 
and new towns in the New Territories began to be developed (Rooney 2003, 
37). Different home ownership schemes and government loans were set up 
to accommodate the increasing numbers of middle-class dwellers, allowing 
private property developers to increase their profits (Fung 2006, 211). 

After 1997, Chief Executive Tung Chee Hwa pursued a long-term housing 
strategy that would guarantee 70 percent home ownership by 2007. The Asian 
economic crisis led to a collapse of property prices, among other financial 
catastrophes, and contributed to Tung’s eventual resignation. Even though 
the increased development of public housing estates helped alleviate housing 
problems, Chan Kam Wah points out that familial ideology was the dominant 
ideology affecting the development of housing (Chan 1997). It was not until 
1984 that single people or two-person households were allowed to apply for 
public housing. The demand for these flats often outnumbered the available 
supply. As a result, heterosexual married couples and nuclear family units 
are still given the highest scores when applying for a public housing flat. The 
allocation of physical space has to be daring, resourceful and strategic when 
housing and economic resources are limited. Living space, as a basic necessity, 
is conditional for many individuals and families. The social and institutional 
process of marginalizing and excluding a person from society can often be 
traced back to the allocation of living space. 
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In this book, I begin with an investigation of the effects of physical land 
scarcity on the living spaces inhabited by Hong Kong women with lesbian 
desires and transgender lesbians. The physicality of these spaces is not the 
only factor I want to examine; rather I intend to expand towards intimate 
mappings, cultural representations and political sites for a more rigorous 
consideration of how multi-faceted experiences of living in density shapes 
one’s life and determines how lesbian sexuality manifests itself within and 
beyond these spaces. In a city like Hong Kong with its modern history situated 
in a postcolonial past, I strive to understand the social relations within certain 
spaces and the links between a living room, a busy street, a classroom, 
a church congregation, a workplace and a queer film festival. I come to 
understand Hong Kong women with lesbian desires and transgender lesbians 
as exclusionary to some spaces but participatory in the constant development 
of new sites where their needs and intimate desires are met. I argue that a 
preliminary analysis of spaces in Hong Kong can be rooted in a physical sense 
but that its extension to conditional spatiality as a theoretical concept enables 
certain spaces to emerge and others to disappear. 


Queering Spaces and Timing 


Judith Halberstam’s assertion of “queer time” and “queer space” directs us 
towards disrupting “a middle-class logic of reproductive temporality”, and 
even though the reference point for Halberstam’s theorization is “the Western 
human subject”, I aim dangerously to split up the phrase into two terms, 
namely “middle-class” and “reproductive temporality” for the purpose 
of applying such logic to this study (Halberstam 2005, 1-4). Informants 
in this study have struggled towards both resisting and embracing an 
overarching middle-class ideology, and followed the desire for stability via a 
“reproductive temporality” that is simultaneously grounded in family units 
but also as significant as in economic configurations. Feminist scholars have 
long discussed the economic and reproductive functions of family units, but 
I want to further pursue Halberstam’s notion of a queer timing and space to 
see if it might render a different form of understanding of Hong Kong lesbian 
desires. Marital concerns and familial expectations may not always be the 
most apparent priorities for the informants, yet economic self-determination, 
whether by their own means or by more commonly accepted occupations, 
can be queer by its own right. What I mean is that Hong Kong women and 
transgender persons with lesbian desires imagine a queer time and queer 
space under the rubric of a totalizing capitalist environment that is full of 
contradictions when it comes to what capitalism symbolizes in their lives, yet 
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how they have managed to query how non-normative lives can be lived and 
experienced and how that might help us to understand that queerness can 
indeed be as contradictory and as continuously unstable as it had first been 
introduced as a way of thinking. The key question is not how transgressive or 
queer one can be, but, as Halberstam demonstrates, the critical need to push 
aside “paradigmatic markers of life experience” and carve out one’s own time 
and space in a queer sense (Halberstam 2005, 2). I aim to understand how 
informants in this study cope with an environment that is suffocating in its 
economic determinism but at the same time, promising of ways to subvert 
these constraints to various forms of self-determination, and to establish 
a form of queer livelihood that might not be known as that queer to begin 
with. My intention is to complicate whether the necessity to economic self- 
determination, compounded by one’s status as a marginalized subject through 
one’s gender identity, sexual desire and class position, can be suffocating to 
say the least, since the expectation to fail can be as hard to cope with as the 
expectation to succeed. So are queer time and timing a consequence of a city 
symbolized by “borrowed time” and “borrowed place” (Hughes 1976)? And 
if we use a sense of queer time to understand historical transitions, cultural 
flows and erotic desires through Hong Kong women and transgender lesbian 
bodies, then we might come up with more productive ways to understand 
how queer time and queer space are materialized and actualized through their 
everyday lives. 


Queer and East Asian, Hong Kong and Tongzhi 


Queer Asian research encompasses studies in different geographic locations, 
language origins, sexual cultures and urban environments. My past work 
experience in queer Asian organizing with North American non-governmental 
organizations has often left me querying the categories of “queer” and 
“Asian”. I found myself taking up multiple subjectivities and geographic 
positionings as partly Asian Canadian but fairly influenced by a good dose of 
Asian Americaness, fairly Hong Kong lesbian increasingly leaning towards a 
form of gender queerness. Commenting on the issue of race in the Stonewall 
riots, David L. Eng and Alice Y. Hom caution me to conduct a meticulous 
analysis in their statment: “what it is to be queer cannot be understood without 
a serious consideration of how social differences such as race constitute our 
cognitive perceptions of a queer world, how sexual and racial difference 
come into existence only in relation to one another” (Eng & Hom 1998, 12). 
I have learnt to be productively queer and Asian in this context and with a 
devoted subject I found myself returning to Hong Kong for doctoral studies, 
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and learning more on inter-regional information flows within and among 
East Asian countries, the meanings of sexualities in various locales, and local 
translations of what accounts as queer sexual cultures. The need to create more 
inter-regional and intraregional conversations has been observed by scholars 
invested in shifting the geopolitics of queer studies and reorienting the queer 
lens to come from within those outside of the “presumed center (both in Asia 
and non-metropolitan Western countries like Australia)” (Martin et al. 2008, 
3). There is also a call for more feminist research into same-sex desires among 
women’s communities in conjunction with critical analysis of the impact of 
global capitalism on Asian countries, along with the formation and processes 
of global sexual identities (Wieringa et al. 2007). 

Local scholarship on homosexuality was first pioneered by gay activist 
Xiaomingxiong (also known as Samshasha) with a magazine column and 
books, including foundational book titles such as A Chinese Gay’s Manifesto 
(1980), The History of Homosexuality in China (1984) and Thirty Questions 
about Homosexuality (1989).'? Chou Wah-Shan published a series on tongzhi 
sexualities in the 1990s, featuring coming-out stories from Hong Kong and 
Beijing lesbian, gay and bisexual individuals, theories on the tongzhi subject in 
relation to traditional Chinese societies and postcolonialism. Chou’s prolific 
publication record and participation in tongzhi conferences have seen many 
community activists, including those in this book, influenced by his works 
but more so, dissatisfied with his over-generalized and uncritical usage 
of the term “tongzhi” and a lack of in-depth analysis on bisexuality. Anson 
Mak, along with editors Mary Ann King, Lucetta Kam Yip-Lo and Wong 
Chun-Pang, point out the limitations of using “tongzhi” in the book Bisexual 
Desire, which features writings and theorizations on bisexuality. As a regular 
contributor to newspaper and magazines, independent filmmaker and video 
artist Yau Ching’s commitment to queer politics is well demonstrated through 
her continuous interrogations of sexual categories and politics in her writings 
and media productions. I provide a close reading of her film Ho Yuk: Let’s Love 
Hong Kong in the epilogue of this book. 

A collection of twenty-six first-love stories, Lucetta Kam Yip-Lo’s (2001) 
Lunar Desires: Her First Same-Sex Love in Her Own Words asked for submissions 
via the Internet in a first attempt to document and legitimize the ongoing 
existence of Hong Kong women with same-sex desires. Cheung Choi-Wan’s 
(2001) reflective essay offers insights into contradictions and tensions within 
the mainstream women’s movement and discussions on lesbian sexualities. 
Travis Kong Shiu-Ki theorizes on everyday resistant strategies “against 
the disciplinary notion of hegemonic masculinity in the straight world 
and hegemonic cult gay masculinity in the gay world” through life history 
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interviews with thirty-four gay men (Kong 2004, 6). John Nguyet Erni 
cautiously warns us about the difficulties in locating queer Asia since “there 
isn’t really a coherent ‘queer Asia’ to speak about” (2003). Petula Ho Sik-Ying 
demonstrates the complexities in identity politics when “lesbigay individuals” 
engage in “naming and renaming” amid “strategies of inclusion/exclusion” 
(Ho & Tsang 2000, 676). Helen Hok-Sze Leung aptly summarizes tongzhi 
research as “scattered ethnographies” (2002) and proceeds to give a thorough 
examination of Hong Kong cinematic and subcultural texts as representative 
of queer “undercurrents” (2008). 
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Figure 1 Tongzhi ee ices (August 1993 and March hh 1994) and Lesbos (August 15 
and October 15, 2005) 


The sharing of understanding about same-sex sexualities between 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and Mainland China has already taken place in tongzhi 
conferences, Asian lesbian and bisexual networks and academic panels. I 
came to know of a 1990 newsletter publication Tongzhi Afterwaves through a 
contact from Queer Sisters. Having been warned about the editor's likely 
reluctance to meet me after years of absence in the community, I became more 
curious to find out how one woman without any official association with an 
organization at first, decided to put out a newsletter comprising of page after 
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page of photocopied information from various Chinese newspaper sources. 
Tongzhi Afterwaves, similar to other newsletters from tongzhi organizations 
then, was sent out by mail to anyone who showed an interest in signing up 
for a copy in the pre-Internet era. I sat down with Waveman for an interview 
in 2008. She aptly begins with a description on how she craved information 
in Chinese and proceeded to gather news clippings at random, resulting in 
haphazard pages of world news, interviews with lesbians and gay men with 
illustrated appearances, and, in between these clippings, were handwritten 
comments on the selected media coverage and an occasional advertisement 
of an upcoming gathering hosted by Queer Sisters.’ By the time the last 
newsletter was sent out in 1994, Waveman had two hundred names on her 
mailing list and a few letters of support from Taiwan readers. Ten years later, 
a group of students put out a bimonthly publication Lesbo with a mission to 
provide a collage of everyday life stories and news coverage on same-sex 
intimacies between women. The publication not only featured tongzhi news 
coverage but also creative writing touching on diverse issues that went beyond 
coming out and sexual identification. The diversity of submissions included 
letters from parents, love stories, political commentaries, queer research 
articles, peer advice or counselling articles, and film and book reviews. Lesbo 
was distributed in cafés, bookshops, non-governmental organizations and by 
mail before its discontinuation two years later. The main difference between 
the two publications seems to be that Lesbo allowed for the active engagement 
of community members in contributing to the newsletter, for not only were 
they consuming information but they were also situated as producers of the 
information. 


LGBT Activism and Sexual Citizenship 


There is no recent shortage of LGBT activism in Hong Kong and, as David T. 
Evans (1993) puts forth in his conception of sexual citizenship, of an insistence 
on understanding sexual politics as interrelated and complementary to each 
other. The John MacLennan case in 1980 gave rise to a public discourse on 
sexualities among lesbians, gays and bisexuals in the community."* The resulting 
controversies surrounding the incident forced the colonial administration to 
address the issue of male homosexuality and paved the way for more direct 
engagements between homophobic forces and tongzhi organizations. Since 
then, government-appointed commissions and joint meetings between Hong 
Kong government and local community organizations have been established, 
with most of the outcomes remaining short of establishing anti-discrimination 
legislation. In September 2004, a Sexual Minorities Forum was established 
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to call regular meetings on issues affecting sexual minorities. A year later, 
a Christian-led conversion and reparative therapy group, New Creation 
Association, was invited to attend the forum. Local LGBT and human rights 
groups walked out of the meeting in protest and filed a formal objection 
against its inclusion. This incident demonstrated the government's effort 
to appease all groups without understanding the issue at hand. A twenty- 
year-old man named William Roy Leung challenged legislation on the age 
of consent that stipulated men under the age of twenty-one who engaged in 
sodomy could face imprisonment, and called for a judicial review in 2004. 
In August 2005, High Court judge Michael Hartmann ruled that legislation 
prohibiting men under the age of twenty-one to engage in sex with another 
man was unconstitutional and discriminatory against gay men. 

In the spring of 2007, the “In/Out: H.K. Tongzhi Art Exhibit”, organized 
by NTXS and partly funded by the Equal Opportunities (Sexual Orientation) 
Funding Scheme under the Home Affairs Bureau, was classified as “indecent” 
by the Obscene Articles Tribunal. The same period saw the classification of the 
Chinese University Student Press and inmediahk.net articles as “indecent” 
and led to various petitions against censorship of sexual expression. State 
censorship and ruling through the Broadcasting Authority saw a public 
broadcaster Radio Television Hong Kong (RTHK) documentary programme 
“Gay Lovers” described as “unfair, partial and biased towards homosexuality 
and having the effect of promoting the acceptance of homosexual marriage” 
after complaints from Christians in February 2008.” In May 2008, a High 
Court judge ruled that the Broadcasting Authority was restricting freedom of 
speech by making a discriminatory ruling against the television programme. 

In 2008, a record number of three parades were held to demonstrate an 
increased visibility of Hong Kong lesbians, gay men, bisexuals, transgender 
people and their allies, including an IDAHO rally that for the first time 
mentions the rally to be one against transphobia and homophobia, and a 
Straights for Homos march in Sham Shui Po. In February 2009, around 
seven hundred people marched on the streets of Kowloon for the protection 
of civil rights against fundamentalist Christian right factions as a result of 
community mobilization efforts by a newly emerged Facebook group, Civic 
Movement Network. By May 2009, over three hundred participants marched 
annually at the International Day Against Homophobia (IDAHO) Hong Kong 
marches and took part in what Nancy Duncan refers to as “deconstructive 
spatial tactics” (Duncan 1996, 139). Familiar march routes often began in a 
crowded pedestrian area in Tung Lo Wan (Causeway Bay), a catchment area 
full of migrant workers, shoppers, families and young lovers. Demonstrators 
walked along Hennessey Road holding placards and yelling slogans next to 
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cars, passengers on buses and curious bypassers on the road. At least eighteen 
organizations involved in various social justice causes such as human rights, 
sexual rights, migrant workers’ rights, women’s issues, democracy and 
anti-censorship groups spanning across local, regional and international 
connections participated in the public demonstrations. The inclusion of 
same-sex cohabitants under the Domestic and Cohabitation Relationships 
Violence Ordinance with effect from January 1, 2010 and the ongoing debates 
on potential amendments made to the Control of Obscene and Indecent 
Articles Ordinance have seen strong debate between LGBT communities and 
conservative religious factions, and have also given rise to speculation as to 
what the enactment of the legislation will mean for Hong Kong society in 
general. 

I rely on cultural theorist Hui Po-Keung’s position that the strategy to 
build coalitional politics is also affected by the way political mobilization 
efforts have taken shape among marginalized groups, such as workers’ 
unions, migrant workers, environmentalists and cultural preservation groups. 
Although each group might face different oppositional forces that aim to 
minimize the significance of these political issues, I argue that it is the inability 
and incapacity of government officials to deal with diverse and multiple needs 
that force them to come up with band-aid solutions that eventually prove to be 
ill-conceived, contradictory and void of a longer commitment towards social 
justice. The series of incidents point to a heightened awareness of a human 
rights discourse not limited to those involved with the Hong Kong tongzhi 
movement but also the wider public, who have been made aware of social 
justice issues through the media. An immediate effect of this visibility can be 
seen in the bombardment of homophobic attacks launched by fundamentalist 
Christian groups on LGBT communities through media campaigns and 
political infiltration. In this book I am concerned with how an increasingly 
visible public discourse on sexual rights interrelates with the everyday lives 
of Hong Kong women with lesbian desires and transgender lesbian desires. I 
aim to investigate the conditions for allowing certain spaces to be politicized 
and how the respondents in the study made sense of such spaces. To bring it 
back to my earlier argument on conditional spatiality, I intend to demonstrate 
how the respondents choose to participate in or to withdraw from political 
spaces such as protests, courts and media arenas within their immediate 
circumstances. 


14 Conditional Spaces 
Everyday Life and Ordinary Spaces 


Everyday life is at once ordinary and strange, familiar and distant, transparent 
and opaque. Beyond the scope of daily routines, tending to everyday life is 
an ambitious task; as cultural theorist Ben Highmore rightfully asserts, “to 
invoke an ordinary culture from below is to make the invisible visible, and 
as such has clear social and political resonances” (Highmore 2002, 1-2). 
The task of disrupting the ordinariness of our daily lives lies in assigning 
and destabilizing meanings, querying common gestures, and demarcating 
particularity from generality. To seriously pursue everyday life as a research 
subject is to embrace Raymond Williams’s statement: “culture is ordinary: 
that is the first fact” (Williams 1958, 93). Perhaps to understand the intricacies 
of the lives and spaces inhabited by Hong Kong women and transgender 
persons with lesbian desires is to complicate ordinariness and subject 
seemingly mundane activities to investigation, and to carefully pick on life’s 
particularities but only to draw back and allow what Doreen Massey refers to 
as “the chance of space” (Massey 2005, 111). 

French Marxist intellectual Henri Lefebvre (1974) in his book The 
Production of Space put forward a set of questions analyzing how spaces are 
often politicized and continuously interfered with by state apparatuses, 
therefore informing and developing a “spatial role of the state” (Lefebvre 
1991, 378). Combining analytical approaches from geography, history and 
semiotics, Lefebvre begins with the partial production of abstract spaces as a 
result of “a bureaucracy which has laid hold of the gains of capitalism in the 
ascendant and turned them to its own profit” (52). He further contends that 
these abstract spaces are abundant in political intervention and through these 
particular state apparatuses, social spaces are formed by lived experiences, 
acted upon and used by individuals embedded within social relations. 
Lefebvre’s insistence on studying the production of space is also his means of 
understanding “the contradictions in space and contradictions of space” (334). 
It is here that Lefebvre names “real property” as vital for the state to generate 
profit and to consolidate state power. However, it is also central for social 
beings to occupy “real property” and to consume it, knowing that these spaces 
can be used to generate symbolic values (335-40). Informants in this study 
occupied and used social spaces tactically to assert their lesbian subjectivities 
despite “a set of institutional and ideological superstructures” (349). 

Taking Hong Kong’s political environment one step further, Agnes Ku 
explains that the colonial government in partnership with Hong Kong’s 
business elite and the Chinese government obstructs the path to democracy 
through their emphasis on “economic prosperity and political stability” (Ku 
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2001, 261). Ku further explains that the government's official discourse created 
a form of “hegemonic narrative of a miraculous success” (260). While it is 
not the purpose of this book to give a detailed explanation of how market 
economies have developed or have been sustained in the East Asian region, 
a regulatory discourse on economic progress can condition the way we have 
come to understand the city of Hong Kong, hence providing a more in-depth 
way to consider how Hong Kong lesbian and transgender lesbian subjectivities 
might intersect with their cultural identities. What I want to point out is the 
“hegemonic economic narrative” and how close interrelations between state 
and capital have made the development of alternative spaces conditional. 
Market forces, including the real estate market, directly affect the development 
of alternative spaces for marginal populations and subcultural communities 
in both physical and cognitive mappings. Noted Chinese literary and cultural 
scholar Leo Ou-fan Lee views the lack of cultural space in Hong Kong as 
stemming partially from the government’s emphasis on the marketability of 
cultural arts, therefore any form of cultural arts would be judged by its ability 
to expand public consumption (Lee 2002, 108). In this book, I make links 
across conditional spaces, such as one’s living space, social sites and cultural 
representations, in order to demonstrate the complexities in social relations 
within and between these spaces. As this is an interdisciplinary project, I aim 
to investigate how Hong Kong’s urban and capitalist environment affects 
the conditional emergence of spaces where lesbian and transgender lesbian 
desires are created, negotiated and maintained in resistance to a hegemonic 
discourse of late capitalism and neoliberalism. 

I draw upon sociologist Lui Tai-Lok’s work to comprehend a form 
of class analysis that takes into account an ideological influence on how 
middle-class aspirations are constructed and regulated in everyday life. Lui 
credits government policies on education and housing enacted in the 1960s 
and 1970s as contributing to an overall ideology of upward class mobility 
for the working-class population. He also observes that the education 
system facilitates the notion of personal competitiveness by emphasizing 
equal opportunities, open competition and neutrality, as in sitting public 
examinations, therefore constructing an individualistic belief that one can 
rely on oneself to be successful regardless of one’s class. Even though class 
identification and differences are significant among different social classes, 
there remains a significant common belief that an individual has a role to 
play in achieving class mobility. I have turned to Lui Tai-Lok because of his 
emphasis on middle-class values as being one of the most dominant ideologies 
governing Hong Kong society and more interestingly, in formulating rules 
and regulations for social order. I do not intend to argue that middle-class 
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aspirations are the only path to achieving personal success as a Hong Kong 
woman with lesbian desires; rather I am more concerned with how this kind 
of ideology permeates everyday life and its various spaces. 

Yvette Taylor’s ethnographic study on fifty-three working-class lesbians 
in Scotland and England puts class back into discussions of “the economic, 
cultural, interpersonal and embodied aspects of class positioning and dis- 
identifications, taking class and sexuality ‘beyond’ the economic alone” 
(Taylor 2007, 31). Taylor examines everyday spaces and “differently classed 
territories” to complicate the intersectionality of sexuality and class, and to 
highlight its significance in “shaping life experiences” (185). I do not use class 
as the defining criteria in my study; instead I focus on the capitalist influences 
across class positions through an investigation of the everyday spaces 
inhabited, used and traversed by Hong Kong women with lesbian desires and 
transgender lesbians. Class positions and their meanings, and “what class 
does”, remain prevalent in my analysis specific to living environments, work 
occupations and leisure activities. It is not set as the starting point of analysis 
but rather as an interlocutor to gain further insight into lesbian sexualities and 
spatial limitations in the city. 

Many scholars have pointed out that gay and lesbian cultures in 
cosmopolitan cities have increasingly become more commercial.’ Hong 
Kong with its international and highly commercial city image seems to fit 
this description of gay commercialism or a mecca of “homoeconomics” 
(Gluckan & Reed 1997). I suggest that the city’s commercialism in its 
multiple manifestations serves to shape values on what counts as personal 
achievement, civil status and life goals, and plays an increasingly significant 
role in influencing the way we have come to understand social and erotic 
relations. We are at a bind here. The pink dollar has not been fully embraced 
by local LGBT communities, nor has it been actively promoted by the official 
tourism board, at least not to the extent of a thriving economic imperative for 
lesbian and gay businesses to start up and specific enclaves to be developed. 
Rather, the high rental costs make it inherently tricky for women-only 
businesses to survive. Some interview subjects in this study discussed their 
experiences of opening up businesses for a female clientele, yet high rental 
costs and the lack of a government initiative to establish rent control often 
make it hard for these businesses, and also alternative cultural art spaces or 
office spaces for non-governmental organizations, to survive. David Bell and 
Jon Binnie alert us to be cautious about the globalization trends of gay villages 
and gay tourism as “part of broader urban entrepreneurialism agendas”, and 
yet for city officials to make these urban sites attractive means for them to 
clean up the undesirable places and its inhabitants (Bell & Binnie 2004, 1813). 
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I share Bell and Binnie’s concern that a staunch reliance on consumerism as 
a strategy for public visibility leaves those who cannot afford it invisible and 
further marginalized. After all, pink consumerism seems generally to cater for 
gay men rather than lesbians. There have been more visible gay commercial 
spaces than lesbian ones. 

There is an inherent understanding that political freedom is compromised 
in exchange for economic prosperity. Chua Beng-Huat develops this argument 
further by naming such an exchange as a “covenant” between semi-democratic 
or arguably authoritarian East and Southeast Asian governments and their 
people, as an official justification for high economic growth (Chua 2000, 9). 
Yet it is also contradictory for consumption to be taken as a manageable 
method of establishing social control over populations, since the notion of 
consumption brings with it a sense of liberal individualism (13). As noted by 
many scholars, state control and policing over such matters would give rise to 
“sites of ideological contestation and resistance” (18). Tangential forces, as in 
capitalism, land scarcity, everyday life and the marginalization of sexualities, 
is what propelled me to write this book. 


Research Design 


Qualitative research on sexualities has gradually developed from a clinical 
approach with classifying and stigmatizing homosexuals, to a narrative 
approach of presenting marginalized voices.” Early pathological studies on 
homosexuality resulted in the Kinsey studies which pushed discussions of 
sexualities into a new realm of public interest by trying to normalize sexual 
practices such as homosexuality, adultery and premarital sex (D’Emilio 1983; 
Gamson 2000). In the early 1970s were studies addressing the homosexual 
as a stigmatized individual yet nonetheless a strange fellow (Reiss 1961; 
Humphreys 1970). Representations of gay and lesbian subjects and voices of 
ethnic minorities and women have emerged out of social movements such as 
the feminist movement, the Asian American movement and the civil rights 
movement. Qualitative research on gays and lesbians have taken on a political 
value and contributed to the emergence of oral narratives as legitimate texts. 
However, the legitimacy of voices has also faced the postmodern challenge of 
whether a text can truly represent without contestation or close interrogation 
of the researcher’s power over the researched (Denzin & Lincoln 2000; 
Kong, Mahoney & Plummer 2002; Kong 2004). Feminist methodologies have 
repeatedly confronted the traditional epistemological stance of research 
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as distant, scientifically objective, apolitical and void of power differentials 
(JJaggar 1983; Stanley & Wise 1983; Fonow & Cook 1991; Smith 1987; Stacey 
1988; Reinharz 1992). 

Based primarily onan inter-disciplinary and integrative approach, feminist 
ethnography grounds theory contextually in women’s everyday lives. It enables 
marginalized populations to be heard and situates knowledge as contextual 
and interpersonal. It calls for sensitivity towards gendered behaviour, racism, 
cultural misogyny and coping mechanisms. Struggling against positivism and 
androcentric beliefs, feminist ethnographers emphasize respect, reciprocity 
and intersubjectivity between the researcher and the researched (Reinharz, 
1992). Feminist research focuses on empathetical understanding with research 
participants, hence attempts to build ongoing relationships in communities 
involved with the study. Besides, feminist ethnography urges researchers to 
be ground themselves in everyday life experiences of feminists and partake in 
the transformative process of being a researcher. 

I use life history as an approach to conduct unstructured interviews with 
twenty-eight women with same sex desires and two transgender lesbians 
living in Hong Kong (see Methodological Notes). Life history allows me to 
collect data from the interviewer’s point of view in addition to adopting a 
participatory role during the interviews. Sociologist Ken Plummer asserts that 
a life history approach enables a researcher to question outsider assumptions 
and take into careful account the interviewee’s view of life as it happens around 
him or herself (Plummer 1983). Apart from using a life history approach, I 
am also inclined towards Arlene Stein’s notion of “self stories” in conducting 
interviews. A variation under the rubric of life histories, Stein explains, “A 
self story is literally a story of and about the self in relation to an experience, 
in this case the development of a lesbian identity, that positions the self of the 
teller centrally in the narrative that is given” (Stein 1997, 7). Similar to Stein, 
I am interested in the daily negotiation, mapping and construction of lesbian 
identities as articulated by the participants themselves, and as situated within 
their everyday lives. By asking general questions regarding their backgrounds, 
I followed where they led me in the narratives, be it concerning love, intimacy, 
work, family, social relations, discrimination, sex, aging, health and outlooks 
on life. 

In writing this book, I aim to use feminist ethnography as the primary 
methodological basis to collect and analyze data. In particular, I argue that 
feminist ethnography enables me to gather data for a more grounded analysis, 
incorporating theoretical strands within cultural studies, feminism, urban 
sociology and queer theory, hence producing much needed investigative 
scholarship in the area of Hong Kong lesbian spaces and subjectivities. 
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By snowball sampling, interview participants were identified through personal 
contacts and referrals from individuals whom I got to know through my 
community involvement with local organizations (see Profile of Informants). 
All interviews were taped and conducted in Cantonese (see Interview Guide). 
Consent forms were signed. Interviews range from one-and-a-half to three 
hours. Apart from two transgender lesbians, all interviewees identified as 
female expressed erotic interests or have had romantic relationships with 
women. They range from fifteen to fifty-one years of age. Interviews were 
conducted in venues chosen by the participants or mutually agreed upon by 
the participant and myself. These venues include cafés, restaurants, homes, 
community centres and a postgraduate student office. I am fully aware of the 
fact that my sample of interviewees cannot fully represent the diversity of 
Hong Kong women with same-sex desires. 

I have engaged in participant observation through my attendance at 
social gatherings, political events and community organizing. Upon returning 
to Hong Kong in July 2003, I have been closely involved with the Hong Kong 
Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival. On 29 November 2003, I delivered 
a seminar on “Les and the Cities” through a comparative analysis of Asian 
Canadian lesbian director Desiree Lim’s Sugar Sweet (dir. Desiree Lim, 2001, 
Japan, 67 min, Video) and local Hong Kong lesbian director Yau Ching’s Ho 
Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong (dir. Yau Ching, 2002, Hong Kong, 87 min, 35mm), 
and demonstrated how they utilized urban landscapes in the metropolitan 
cities of Tokyo and Hong Kong. I became festival director of the Hong 
Kong Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival in 2004 and in 2005, and a 
programming consultant in 2006. As festival director on a voluntary basis, I 
have met with representatives of nineteen community organizations serving 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender populations.”! By immersing myself in 
the local queer scenes, I have absorbed community organizing experiences as 
evident in community politics, identity issues and community histories. 

In addition, I have been a core organizing committee member of a local 
queer women oral history travelling exhibit titled “Brazen Women: Hong 
Kong Women Who Have Same-Sex Desires Oral History Exhibit”, held from 
22 January to 20 February with it being first unveiled at Mackie Study, an 
independent bookstore located on the second floor in a building on Yun Ping 
Road, Causeway Bay. On 11 February 2005, I co-organized a queer women 
workshop with Yau Ching. This workshop comprised four sessions: Coming 
out and Relationships, Sex and Desires, Integration of Self and Hong Kong 
Society, and Film Representations of Lesbian Sexualities and Desires. Speakers 
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ranged from local activists, scholars, writers and artists to delegates from 
Taiwan. Thirty-eight participants engaged in a day-long intensive honest 
discussion about what it means to be a woman with lesbian desires in everyday 
life. Since 2006, I have been a core committee member of Nutongxueshe, a 
local cultural arts and advocacy organization with the first Chinese online 
television station GdotTV. I am partly responsible for the organization’s 
fundraising and organizational development. 

This book is divided into five chapters and an epilogue. In chapter 1, 
I will describe how living spaces affect interviewees in identity formations 
and recognition of same-sex desires. Drawing on their narratives about family 
relations and living conditions, I aim to show how sexualities are tightly 
constrained with the family structure and the living space and how these 
intimate spaces are imagined, identified, created and used. By positioning 
spaces of same-sex intimacy within an urban environment with dense living 
conditions, Hong Kong women and transgender persons are constantly 
seeking creative solutions and building capacity within their own networks to 
foster relationships with each other, needless to mention the depth of emotions 
necessary to sustain lesbian relationships in resistance to homophobic forces 
in society. In chapter 2, I will focus on Tung Lo Wan as a key consumption 
space and explore its popularity as a lesbian haven and as part of everyday life 
among Hong Kong lesbians, bisexuals and transgender lesbians. Tung Lo Wan 
is both commonplace and particular for its dense concentration of businesses 
and residences as well as its significance as a site of consumption. Lesbian 
commercial spaces will be discussed for their critical role as temporal sites of 
resistance. Chapter 3 is a discussion on regulatory spaces and social worlds 
as inhabited by Hong Kong women with same-sex desires and transgender 
lesbians as in schools, workplaces and religions institutions. By investigating 
their coming-out strategies and coping mechanisms within these spaces, I will 
argue that Hong Kong lesbians, bisexual women and transgender persons 
resist heteronormativity both covertly and overtly within the spatial maps of 
their everyday lives. In chapter 4, I make an attempt to trace the development 
of tongzhi politics and its spatialities. Moreover, interview data from activists 
will be drawn to illustrate the complexities and tensions within community 
mobilization efforts. The last chapter sees a departure from the informants 
in the study and instead I rely on my former role as festival director of the 
Hong Kong Lesbian and Gay Festival to focus on how lesbian representation 
has begun to emerge within independent film and video representation in 
Hong Kong. Despite the abundance of lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender 
characters in Hong Kong cinema, the nature of these characters are often 
made fun of, belittled or portrayed as deranged individuals. Therefore, one 
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turns to independent media for its potential to create cultural works that are 
more representative of Hong Kong lesbian sexualities. In particular, the Hong 
Kong Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival is presented as a case study to 
illustrate the close connections between a politics of consumption and cultural 
representation. The epilogue is a self-reflective essay on Ho Yuk: Let’s Love 
Hong Kong, an independent film produced and directed by a noted scholar and 
activist, Yau Ching. I chose this film because of its complicated representation 
of multiple spaces that are symbolic of the city of Hong Kong. The film itself 
is a testimony to De Certeau’s notion of walking as possessing “enunciative” 
functions (De Certeau 1984, 97-98) as the protagonist enters, exits and re-enters 
various everyday spaces to make sense of her complex identity as a cyber-sex 
worker who desires same-sex intimacy and as a daughter who shares a flat of 
less than two hundred square feet with her mother. 


1 


Living Spaces 


One of my first interviews takes place on a bunk bed. Twenty-year-old Bik Bik 
sits across from me at the lower level of the bunk while I sit on her flatmate’s 
bed. Personal belongings are on the bed with clothing hanging over the 
railings and a laptop at the end of the mattress. With less than two feet across 
from each bed, we start our two-hour interview in a tiny and intimate space. I 
ask her about the episode where her parents read her personal letters. 


Actually when I was in Form Two, they found the letters that I wrote 
for my best friend! These were letters to my best friend but I was 
very telling on them, including what’s happening with my friends 
and also lots of stuff between me and my girlfriend. That’s why my 
mum was so shocked. She was just crying and crying and crying. 
Then my dad hit me. Afterwards, a long and cold war broke between 
us. I guess I decided not to talk with them. They never asked me 
anything and they didn’t respect me. I think if you have a question, 
just ask me. I will say something if I want to. And even if I didn’t, it’s 
my call. You have already gone through my mail and even read them 
out loud in front of me. You have no respect for me whatsoever and 
I don’t need to have respect for you either. 


During these times, I really, really wanted to run away but I don’t 
have the means to do it. At that time, I don’t. Actually, I wanted to 
be nicer to my family but I couldn’t then. And actually, I didn’t hurt 
anyone and I don’t understand why others want to hurt me so much. 


It was not until when I was fifteen years old, I brought a girl home. 
Then they asked a million questions afterwards. Are you two 
together? Bi-li-ba-la' ... Every day when I got home, they would grill 
me for up to four to five hours and they didn’t want me to go to 
sleep. Their theory is, if I don’t get to sleep, I’ll get tired and want 
to sleep, then I would want to leave the room and tell them the 
answers ... I was very determined about my ways. I felt that there 
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was nothing wrong with bringing a girl home. I’ll see when you are 
going to accept it! Then they finally said if this is the only thing that is 
keeping us from having a good relationship, they will try to accept it. 


I arrange a meeting with Bik Bik when she had already moved out to 
live with flatmates. She is attending university and her parents understand 
her need to move out since they lived in the dormitory as university students 
before. Bik Bik shares a seven-hundred-square-foot flat with six roommates. 
The flat has three small rooms, two bathrooms, a kitchen and a living room 
area. The main common area has a mid-size table with miscellaneous items 
scattered across it, among them stacks of paper, an opened box of cookies, a 
few pens and two oversized Styrofoam bowls of instant noodles. Across at the 
other side was a sofa facing a television and jackets hung on the wall by hooks. 
We are in one of the bedrooms for our interview. There are two approximately 
six-foot-long bunk beds in the bedroom that leave no space for a desk or chair, 
and a built-in closet at the foot of the bunk beds with only just enough room 
for its door to swing open. 

Bik Bik’s situation is interesting in the way that her family forced her to 
own up to her lesbian desires and which in turn, forced them to accept her 
sexuality. Instead of evading the issue, her parents took no shame in being 
intrusive and were confrontational in their strategy to force her to “come out” 
in person. It runs counter to the general assertion that Chinese families choose 
to remain quiet about gay and lesbian sexualities; instead this seemingly 
dramatic episode is evident in its violence and refusal to let go of the issue. 
Bik Bik recounts those difficult years of living at home when she was thirteen 
to sixteen years old, and how it was fortunate for her to be able to move away 
for university education. Moving away from home meant a greater sense 
of freedom and better family relations. It also meant an increased sense of 
feeling in control of her life and future in general. Being in control meant being 
physically away from her parents as a means to gain emotional independence. 

As the only child in the family, Bik Bik felt that her parents had often 
intruded on her privacy by reading her letters to classmates. These letters 
often contained information about her latest crushes on girls and detailed 
descriptions of everyday school life. Bik Bik recalls the day when her parents 
confronted her with the letters when she was only thirteen years old. She 
learnt to keep all her personal correspondence at school after that. Even 
storage spaces at school, a regulatory site on its own, seemed to offer a safer 
and more secure space for adolescent sexual desires. At home, Bik Bik usually 
logged on to the Internet only after her parents went to sleep at midnight. The 
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computer was in the living room and the three members of the family shared 
it. It also served as a way to monitor Bik Bik’s activities on the Internet in both 
the physical and emotional sense of surveillance. 

The notion of family as a spatial element is closely associated with actual 
physical dwellings. Henri Lefebvre suggests that spaces are socially produced 
and abundant with “spatial codes” (Lefebvre 1991, 17). These codes are of 
“a particular spatial/social practice” produced within everyday spaces that 
signify how we come to understand social interactions that take place within 
these spaces (ibid.).* Family interactions in living spaces can be perceived as 
specific practices in a spatial context that lay claim to how certain gender and 
sexual codings are formed, normalized and regulated. Family and space are 
interconnected concepts that can be found in two colloquial Cantonese terms, 
fee and Jei A. The first term denotes a house, a physical dwelling and a 
family space. The second term points to family members and by implication, 


persons underneath one roof, which can be perceived as a form of cohabitation. 
Scholars in feminism and queer studies have since pointed out the need 
for the institution of the family to be deconstructed and reconfigured to 
include the absence of blood ties, non-nuclear patterns, non-heteronormative 
configurations, migrant social networks and queer kinship (Stacey 1996; Jarvis 
2006; Chao 2008; Kamano & Khor 2008). An open definition of what counts 
as a family unit is most exemplified by the way lesbians, gays, bisexuals and 
transgender peoples redefine, remap and renegotiate family ties. Living under 
one roof with biological families or families associated through blood ties poses 
a significant challenge for many in terms of dealing with sexual identifications 
and gender expressions. Living together in one space is practical for some, 
and committal for others. 


Intimate Spaces 


Ina short book chapter aptly titled “How Crowded Is Hong Kong? Uncovering 
the High Density”, architects Chan Lai-Kiu and Choi Wun-Hing (2006)? assert 
that with seven million people living on 22 percent of developed land and an 
annual tourist traffic of over twenty-one million in 2005, the general notion 
of the city as crowded and congested can be read as both a sensory feeling 
and an objective statistic. The sensory feeling is enhanced with a sense of 
congestion by the height of the buildings, their proximity and the overall 
population density using the built environment. Both authors point to this 
form of crowdedness as a governmental strategy to regulate land prices by 
not developing available land for usage and to apply the simple economic 
principle of supply and demand to control the real estate market. A high 
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land price policy contributes to limited choices and conditions in choosing 
one’s living environment and therefore contributes to an increased need to 
cohabitate with others. I aim to connect larger spatial experiences of living in 
high density with the everyday experiences of being a woman with same-sex 
desires in the city of Hong Kong. 

Twenty-one out of thirty respondents report that they are living with 
family members at the time of their interviews.° Eight respondents live in 
public housing flats with their families and seven grew up in public housing 
estates. Thirteen respondents identify their natal class background as working 
class, with the rest identifying as middle class.° Some of them express their wish 
to move out when they have the financial ability or a partner to share a flat. 
When asked whether they felt living with families made it difficult for them 
to be who they are, some respondents do not see living with family members 
as a necessary obstacle. The respondents’ sentiments were often expressed as 
a lack of choice and hence, they were resigned to living with families as a way 
of life in Hong Kong. All respondents allocate family relations as a contested 
space where familial expectations on what counts as a suitable daughter 
or a proper son often play out adversely against their sexual identification 
as one with lesbian desires. The family space is still identified as the most 
contentious site in regards to coming out for Hong Kong women with same- 
sex desires and gay men (Chou 2001; Kong 2004).’ Recent studies on sexualities 
in Chinese societies have also pointed to family relations as a significant site 
for understanding ethics, power relations, contractual obligations (symbolic, 
emotional and economic) and family values (Chao 2001; Ding 2007; Ning 
2007). Even though some respondents are able to develop warm and caring 
relationships with their parents and siblings, many still believe their families 
merely tolerate their same-sex desires. Key indicators of family acceptance 
can be summarized as invitations to family events, being asked to join family 
dinners during important public holidays, and occasional sleepovers if both 
women are still living with families. Yet these stages are hard to arrive at. 
Most respondents had heartrending tales of family rejection and outright 
disapproval of same-sex relationships. 

The family as a domestic space and a living site still exemplifies traditional 
notions of nuclear family structures, inter-generational expectations and 
heteronormative values. Feminist cultural geographers argue that human 
geography has routinely excluded critical analysis on gendered experiences 
and their effects on spatial environments (Monk & Hanson 1982). Spaces 
are gendered according to hierarchies of class, gender and sexuality (Monk 
& Hanson 1982: Massey 1994; Valentine 1989, 1993). Queer theory has been 
used by feminist geographers to gain insights into the way sexuality plays 
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an important factor in how spaces are not fixed entities but are capable of 
reproducing power relations. The home space is, in particular, relevant to 
feminist inquiries as it is often relegated to be domestic, private and feminine 
(McDowell 1999). Placing a discussion of sexuality into the home space, 
we have to pose questions as to how family relations configure differently 
to address the lesbian subject and at times, to reject (perhaps momentarily) 
association with the subject. I do not agree with a common notion of the 
family space as a necessary oppressive site capable of swallowing desires and 
stifling resistant acts. Instead, I believe in an honest discussion about how 
family space can be disturbed, subverted, claimed and strategized in ways to 
live with each other or to accommodate the familial conflicts brought up by 
living together. 


Transgender and Living at Home 


Forty-three-year-old Edith identifies as a male-to-female transgender person 
and a lesbian. As the eldest child in the family, Edith grew up in a working- 
class household with both parents and two other siblings. Her father worked 
as a clerk in the police station but he was not considered to be a civil servant 
by the institution. Therefore, her father’s pay remained relatively lower than 
other administrative staff and he did not receive the generous benefits that 
were common for Hong Kong civil servants. Her mother is a factory worker. 
Common among households in the 1960s, Edith’s mother often took home 
plastic flowers and beads for assembling after work had finished in the factory. 
Her father has since passed away. Edith described an incident that happened 
in 1979 when she was around fifteen years old: 


Once my family all went out except me. So I secretly took my 
mother’s dress and tried it on. Who knew when I was trying it on, 
my mother and my sister came back! I was in a panic and I didn’t 
know what to do. I rushed into the bathroom without taking my boy 
clothes. Dead meat! They came inside the flat and I couldn’t come 
out of the bathroom. Then I realized that my mum had to go to a 
banquet that night and coincidentally, she needed to wear the dress 
that I had on. I really had no solution and my mum asked me why I 
took so long in the washroom. I said I had no clothes on and finally, 
I gave them the dress but I still couldn’t come out cos’ I had nothing 
on. Anyway, at the end I had to come out and my mother scolded me 
... Lonly knew to cry. I couldn’t say anything. 
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The traumatic incident might be a common story among many 
transgender people, yet tight living conditions that are so common in Hong 
Kong made it more difficult for Edith to hide her transgender expression. The 
lack of space meant exploring her transgender identity involved taking risks. 
These risks posed an immediate danger to how Edith would be treated by 
her family, and also jeopardized her living at home. But these were necessary 
risks for Edith. It was part of her self-exploration. Everyday confrontations 
regarding her transgender identity in an intimate living space caused much 
emotional anxiety for Edith. There was hardly space to hide and no room to 
hide her belongings. 


After I found work and moved out to live on my own, my father told 
me that I had left some stuff at home. When you're free, come and 
pack them up. I had no idea what he was talking about. When I got 
home and started packing my stuff, I found a travel bag all locked 
up and went ahead to unlock it, it had all my girly stuff in it and he 
did not say one word. 


Edith emphasizes the fact that she had not left her belongings intentionally 
for her father to discover, but rather, she genuinely forgot about the remaining 
clothing items. 

The lack of living space forced her father to clean up immediately after 
Edith moved out. But Edith felt it was her father’s silence that reinforced her 
self-censorship and silencing of her transgender identity. Her father’s act of 
remaining silent about the women’s clothing did not allow Edith to give an 
explanation. It in effect eradicated any possibility of recognizing, confronting 
or mediating the issue. The act of packing up her belongings signifies a 
premature closure to an open discussion. 


Career Achievement and Acceptance 


One way to resolve familial conflicts when living together is to establish 
financial means to prove a person’s credibility to be successful. Lau Siu 
Kai’s (1982) canonical discussion of utilitarianistic familism emphasizes 
the economic aspect of Hong Kong family units, where blood relations and 
kinship ties can be reconfigured to include anyone who is able to contribute 
economically to the family unit. Hence the emergence of a family unit that 
formulates economic stability in a political environment lacking in social 
welfare benefits. Although Lau’s notion of utilitarianistic familism has been 
contested for its economic determinism and its disregard of family relations 
based on emotional bonds, I find it can be relevant in some respondents in 
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terms of career achievement and financial success as significant indicators 
for them to secure personal independence and to maintain functional family 
relations. 

The idea of having a future signifies practical concerns and in some 
accounts, tangible items for many respondents. Ah Hoi has been in 
relationships with both women and men; however, she has not been able to 
come out to her family as a woman who has same-sex desires. At the time of 
her interview, her mother was in her fifties and her father was in his sixties. 
Ah Hoi speaks of her mother with respect for her personal achievements since 
she only had a primary school education and left China illegally to come to 
Hong Kong. Her mother worked in a restaurant for twenty years before later 
turning to real estate and video distribution. She remembers that her mother 
read newspapers diligently in order to learn more Chinese words. Therefore, 
Ah Hoi’s depiction of her mother as an extraordinary survivor in adverse 
circumstances translates to her own contention of career achievement as a 
marker of independence and personal success. 

At the age of twenty-nine, Ah Hoi has a steady job with a local media 
company and has been able to provide for herself financially by moving out 
to live on her own. Moving out did not guarantee immediate acceptance of 
her sexuality yet it helps ease the tension of facing each other daily. Ah Hoi is 
hoping that financial stability would accrue credit towards being responsible 
and worthy according to her family’s values and expectations. Her credibility 
as an adult is also compounded with the notion of having a stable partner 
despite the fact that the partner being a woman would be an inconceivable 
matter to her family members. 


My older sister called up a huge family dinner with these relatives 
and we had two round tables filled. ... I sat there with the whole 
group. I looked at the other table then I looked at people sitting on 
my side. Suddenly I felt that it was impossible to admit to them that 
I loved women. I would rather die because in the back of my mind, 
I was the only one without a university education. They care about 
these things. ... Also, if you’re only in (a relationship) for two years 
and that’s it! What can you say? But if we can be together for ten 
years, I can tell my mom, “Ten years. How can you not believe it?” I 
can say, in these ten years, I have improved. I got more money. Iam 
doing what I enjoy. ... | want to come out, it’s just not now. 


If career achievement and economic stability can be indicators for 
acceptance of lesbian sexuality, then it might have been easier for Hong Kong 
women with same-sex desires to climb up the ladder and demand lesbian 
visibility. Clearly, it was not the case for Ah Hoi and other informants in my 
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study. Even though they are key steps to attaining creditability and gaining 
acceptance, there are also emotional costs and affective values attached to 
materializing the goal of eventual acceptance. The additive criteria include a 
long-term monogamous relationship, financial stability and career recognition 
in order to qualify for social acceptance. 

Similar to Ah Hoi’s notion of her mother as a remarkable woman, 
Beatrice’s mother was on her own most of her life after two failed marriages. 
Forty-two-year-old Beatrice speaks of her mother as “one tough lady” who 
often sent the message to both Beatrice and her elder half-brother that one had 
to be independent and not rely on anyone’s good will or support. Therefore, 
Beatrice believes that her personal career success was more important to her 
mother than for Beatrice to marry a man. Her mother’s conviction led her to 
be able to convince Beatrice’s relatives to avoid the issue of marriage. When 
Beatrice’s aunties ask her mother about Beatrice’s status as a single woman 
in her thirties, her mother answers, “What does she need that (marriage) 
for? Nowadays women can be career minded. Why do they need a man? 
Sometimes men cannot help you. Sometimes they are not good persons. The 
most important thing is for her to be happy. She doesn’t need to get married.” 
Beatrice feels that her mother could tell she was not interested in marriage 
with a man and it leads her to think she might also have known about her 
being a lesbian. Even though her mother has always favoured her brother, 
Beatrice believes she was more caring as a daughter than her brother was as 
a son. 


When I can make decisions about my life, I don’t mind telling my 
mother (about being lesbian). Her life is more dramatic than mine 
anyway. That’s why she would understand. She won’t think of it 
negatively or blame anything for it because from now until she is in 
her elderly years, I will prove to her that I can take care of her 101 
percent. I love her very much, even better than my older brother. I 
will prove her wrong for the past thirty years (for loving Beatrice’s 
brother more than Beatrice). 


Beatrice boldly states that she needs to “prove” her mother “wrong”. It 
is as if she needs to prove her existence by taking on the full responsibility 
of caring for her mother. This self-imposed expectation of Beatrice’s role as a 
dutiful daughter means having the financial resources and emotional capacity 
to take care of her mother, to the extent of going beyond and in competition 
with her brother. In a study on family obligations, Janet Finch (1995) refutes the 
concept of “fixed obligations” where obligations are a given by blood relations 
and through marriage. Instead she offers a “commitments” model where 
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responsibilities to take care of family relations are developed over time and 
sustained by a “process of reciprocity”. This process of reciprocity is highly 
individualized, as each person weighs and calculates family support received 
and then provides care in return. Blood relations may not be the determining 
factor in the provision of care for some of the interviewees in my study. On 
the contrary, Beatrice’s story raises questions about reciprocity. What does it 
signify when one takes on filial responsibility to provide for a family member 
even when reciprocity is not entirely fulfilled? Can a woman compensate for 
her sexual identity through caring? And what emotional cost would someone 
like Beatrice have to pay in order to convince herself of this responsibility? 
Both Ah Hoi and Beatrice have moved out of living with their families 
yet continue to strive towards achieving financial success in order to gain 
credibility as women with same-sex desires. This notion of career achievement 
as a means to wider acceptance is not only prevalent in Chinese societies, but 
I argue that it is more pertinent and conforming in an ideological sense in 
Hong Kong. Yet, I caution against a reading of blind attendance to capitalist 
ideology. Both informants demonstrate the complexities of using financial 
independence as a means to proving oneself worthy of acceptance. 


Relying on Oneself 


Felix describes Hong Kong as a place where insecurities abound and says she 
resolves to be extra caring towards the people she loves as a form of being 
self-reliant, resourceful and protective. In other words, the overall Hong Kong 
environment and the marginalization of lesbian sexualities make her turn to 
herself as the sole resource for giving support and for taking care of herself by 
her own means. 


I feel that in Hong Kong, there is quite a bit of distance between 
people. It became a habit for us not to talk about things we are not 
good at cos’ we are scared of being criticized. Under this kind of 
value system, it’s hard for us to find true friends. ... Actually, there is 
a sense of insecurity living in Hong Kong. What I mean is, I have to 
take care of myself. You cannot rely on others. 


Icome to understand Felix’s words “distance between people” as partly a 
reference to a sense of competitiveness among individuals living and working 
in Hong Kong. It might be useful at this stage to discuss how a totalizing 
capitalist environment fosters such “distance between people” and how this 
same capitalist drive affects the allocation of property and land, creating a 
demand for land scarcity and thereby relegating most people to live in small 
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spaces. Eva Illouz (2007) argues that capitalism does not develop “cold 
intimacies”; rather, it serves to create a form of “emotional capitalism”, “in 
which affect is made an essential aspect of economic behaviour and in which 
emotional life — especially that of the middle classes — follows the logic of 
economic relations and exchange” (5). Felix’s assertion of “distance between 
people” can be read as a middle-class facade of emotions that would emerge 
when class status is threatened. Felix tries to break this pattern of feeling 
distant by demonstrating that a lesbian should take the responsibility to 
develop caring relations among each other. 

If one is supposed to rely on oneself to survive materially in society, then 
intimate family relations as defined by the respondents, compounded by living 
in small spaces, are more at risk of being restrictive. Throughout my interview 
with Felix, there is a sense of feeling trapped in a situation where she has to 
take on the role of caregiver or else all things would fall apart. It is this self- 
imposed expectation that I find understated among some respondents. 


Getting Married for Housing 


In Hong Kong, marriage often represents romantic commitment, stability, 
emotional maturity, adulthood and financial ability. But more importantly, 
it is a legal contractual agreement. Since same-sex marriage has no legal 
status in Hong Kong, most respondents only speak of it as an option in the 
distant future or as an option in a foreign country. Thirty-four-year-old Lik 
Lik decided to marry a man at the young age of twenty-one. They had been 
going out for four years. The marriage was a practical matter for both herself 
and the man’s parents. They wanted to have a higher priority in the queue for 
housing under the Home Ownership Scheme.’ After realizing that a marriage 
certificate was necessary for their application, they registered for marriage a 
few days before their appointment to select their flat. Lik Lik recalled, “I got 
married quickly. Fast registration. Then some of my colleagues said I needed 
to have a wedding gown. So I got it made. I wore the gown, got registered, 
found a restaurant and had a meal with the family. My mother didn’t like it 
at all. She kept saying that it was not right, it wasn’t done in good taste and 
it wasn’t proper.” The five-hundred-squared-foot flat was often cited by Lik 
Lik’s friends and colleagues as testimony to the benefits of marrying a man. 
Lik Lik also believed at that time that she was “very fortunate”. She said, “I 
really thought of myself as being lucky. Also, I thought once I got married 
to him, he would be the one and only man in this life. I really thought so.” 
The marriage ended after nine months when the relationship turned sour. 
They had frequent fights and disagreed on many issues. After the marriage 
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failed, Lik Lik’s ex-husband stalked her and she was fortunate to have family, 
friends and colleagues who supported her decision to leave him. Since then 
she has not dated men and has been in relationships with women. I tend to 
understand Lik Lik’s case as practical and pragmatic, which is symptomatic 
of the overall conditioning in Hong Kong, and being a lesbian may not have 
to do with breaking away from such conditioning. 


Living at Home and Facing Family Every Day 


I met Leslie when I was giving a talk as a guest speaker in an introduction 
to sociology class at a local university. She asked a question about my 
family’s reaction towards my lesbian identity. I approached her after the 
discussion and got her number without asking any questions about her sexual 
identification. Our interview was arranged two months later and it was held 
in a postgraduate student office. Twenty-two-year-old Leslie often articulates 
her lesbian identification in relation to her family’s expectation for her to 
be a proper daughter, hence implying that her social status as a lesbian is 
jeopardized by her family’s desire to have “a normal daughter”. Leslie grew 
up in a middle-class household of five with her mother as a housewife and 
her father trading business. Leslie is the eldest of three children. Her younger 
sister is seven years younger and her younger brother of eight years has 
Down’s syndrome. She often refers to her mother as a major influence in her 
life and says she does not want to burden her mother with her lesbian identity 
because her mother already has a son with Down’s syndrome. 

Leslie landed a good job with a hospital as a laboratory assistant even 
before she graduated from university. Despite achieving what was expected 
of her as a dutiful daughter, Leslie constantly argues with her mother over 
many issues. Her mother perceives Leslie to be “betraying herself and the 
family” and as “rebellious” because of her insistence on being masculine in 
appearance. She worries that Leslie might end up being like Yu Tsang (4i 
¥#).° Leslie has short hair and wears casual clothing and appeared masculine. 
Leslie says, “There were times when we went out and everybody thought I 
was a guy. She hated that. She felt she had lost ‘face’. She would say things like 
‘I gave birth to a daughter whom everyone thought was a guy. You don’t look 
like a man or a woman’. Harsh words like that.” 

Leslie’s mother felt she had lost “face”.!° In other words, Leslie’s 
appearance embarrassed her mother. It was not as if Leslie would change the 
way she looked to save face for her mother. And even though Leslie had landed 
a good job, this was merely expected as part of her middle-class upbringing. 
Leslie’s disgrace to her family signifies a failure in becoming the young woman 
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she was supposed to be as a result of class and gender factors. Even though she 
has rightfully fulfilled her role as a productive person in the workforce, Leslie 
is still being discredited for not upholding gender expectations. As a result of 
her mother’s outright rejection, Leslie feels that she had to “compensate for her 
identity” by excelling at school and in her career. Unlike her mother, her father 
does not show as much loathing towards her dress code although neither does 
he support her choice. Therefore, whenever she thinks of her family and her 
failed expectations as a daughter, Leslie would “hide in the washroom and 
sob quietly”. These bouts of sadness would also happen whenever she sees a 
tragic film or reads a popular magazine that would trigger her guilt towards 
her family. To a certain extent, Leslie expresses that she “wanted to be numb” 
instead and “not to be bothered as if it’s a matter of life and death”. Leslie’s 
gender expression creates an everyday crisis for her mother, in particular 
with the living conditions. During our three-and-a-half-hour interview, Leslie 
continuously blames herself for her mother’s feelings towards her tomboy 
masculinity. She claims, “I’ve heard for so long that she cannot accept me as I 
am. But I have also been wrong in hiding my identity. I should not lie to them 
but I really don’t have the courage to tell it as it is and to hurt them.” This 
issue of self-blame is prevalent in Leslie’s interview, during which she relates 
how she takes responsibility for her lesbian desires. Individual responsibility 
comes up frequently among respondents, with self-blame expected when one 
fails to perform in school, work, love relations or in family matters. 

In terms of separating from her family, Leslie reiterates multiple times 
during the interview that she regards the act of moving out as providing 
possibility of beginning a life of her own. In her description of what counted as 
a life of her own, she mentions the possibility of being in lesbian relationships 
as the primary factor. However, having one’s own physical space does not 
necessarily mean family issues are resolved; instead, it is the provision of 
a safer emotional space and distance that might facilitate a chance to work 
through the issues. 

The repressive and oppositional forces of the family institution have 
caused Leslie to query the validity of claiming a lesbian identity; she longs 
to find a way to resolve the “dilemma” and to find a peace of mind. She 
questions her essentialist desires for women, even though she knows innately 
it is not a matter of choice for her. When she questions her sexual desires for 
women, she resolves to view her life as “tragic”. It was the fact that she had to 
come home everyday and face her family members that put her in a restricted 
space in both the physical and emotional sense. Leslie described her source of 
depression and anxieties: 
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It includes my family. You can say that I view my life as tragic, quite 
depressing and to a certain extent, it is because I cannot be the person 
Iam. There are a lot of restrictions. I feel very sad about this. People 
usually suppress themselves because of this kind of restriction. That 
is why Iam such a depressed person. Whenever I think of this issue 
(being lesbian), I would be really unhappy. ... In the beginning, I 
cried a lot and hid in the toilet to cry. After watching a movie, I would 
go to the toilet and cry. I am used to having sad feelings already. 
I told myself to not think too much, to think of something else, to 
listen to some songs and to do something else, but I knew the issue 
is still deep inside me. Whenever I see something that triggers me, I 
will feel sad again. But after feeling sad so many times, my feelings 
are starting to get numb. 


Living in small spaces with family members also means difficulty in 
experiencing sadness in private. Although this is not uncommon for young 
people who have to live with their families for financial reasons, I contend that 
the living situation in Hong Kong signifies a primary form of filial piety. The 
notion of staying with one’s family ranks high in the hierarchy of filial piety 
where one’s intention to move out can be considered as breaking up the family. 
The notion of family also needs to be deconstructed and reconfigured to reflect 
the multiple caregivers in a family unit. Leslie’s depression and isolation can 
be related to the fact that she does not have any lesbian-identified friends 
among her network. Although she has many supportive friends, she describes 
them as “straight-identified”. Leslie comments, “They don’t understand me 
very well because they are not /yun (#2). They will not think of these pressing 
issues and they will not experience them.” 


Running Away as a Recourse to Better Family Relations 


Among respondents who ran away from home at a young age, none of them 
mention the possibility of staying at youth centres or shelters, or speaking with 
social workers about being young women with lesbian desires." Common 
among many young people, the call for immediate help and support often 
fell with peers. Sixteen-year-old Yuki has had a tumultuous relationship with 
family. Her father is a technician who repairs air-conditioners and her mother 
works part-time as a domestic helper and as a hostess in bars. The family 
of four, including her brother, lives in a public housing estate in Lam Tin, 
Kowloon. She ran away from home twice after fighting with her mother about 
spending too much time outside of home. Yuki was outed by her ex-boyfriend 
when he called her mother and told her about Yuki’s relationship with a T. 
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Then my mom was totally grilling me and she grilled me good. I kept 
saying I didn’t have a girlfriend and what the hell was she talking 
about? It went on for a while and I yelled back, why did you believe 
what you heard? She yelled back, you’re messing with that dirty 
stuff! Do what you want just don’t you dare bring it home! 


Yuki still took her girlfriend home by letting her into the flat in the middle 
of the night. She explains with pride how she achieved this feat and says that 
if she was caught and had to leave home, the staircases at the end of the long 
narrow corridors of the housing estate could be a space where she and her 
friends could hang out for a while. There was really nowhere to go except in 
the vicinity of her home. It is common for youngsters to hang out on staircases, 
in hallways or the corners of housing estates as these spaces are more hidden. 
Yuki mentioned that running away at different times helped her voice her 
discontent to her mother and that, in return, her mother has also become more 
direct with her. 

Yuki’s mother’s reference to “dirty stuff” was commented on by both 
fifteen year-old Ah Lok and twenty-one-year-old Ku Tsai as the kind of catch- 
all phrase mothers use to describe their sexualities. Ah Lok recalls that her 
mother used the phrases “unnatural thing” and “a violation of nature”. Ah 
Lok ran away from home a few times; on one occasion her departure lasted 
for more than a month. She ended up staying at a communal household in 
Tai Po with a group of les friends. She explains that it was her father who 
sent her away and asked her never to return. Ah Lok went home after her 
mother searched for her and asked her to return because she had found a 
school for her to attend. Ah Lok felt she had more truthful conversations with 
her mother after this experience of running away. However, it did not make it 
any easier when Ah Lok came out to her mother, who broke down and cried 
when she confronted Ah Lok about her lesbian desires. But her father had a 
different reaction. He told her mother it was better for Ah Lok to be a lesbian 
because she would not get pregnant at a young age. Ah Lok has not managed 
to take her girlfriend into her bedroom for fear of her family’s reaction. “I have 
only been able to let her into the living room,” she said. Ah Lok lives in Tseung 
Kwan O with her mother as a small business owner operating a food stall and 
her father as a civil servant. Her brother died a few years ago following an 
illness. 

I interview Ah Lok and Yuki through Ku Tsai’s introduction at an 
upstairs lesbian café in Tung Lo Wan. They have been dating for a few weeks 
and Ku Tsai accompanies them for the first interview. A few months later, I 
get in touch with Ah Lok again and she brings along a different girlfriend 
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for the interview. Articulate, charming and handsome, Ah Lok is a young T 
who sports a trendy haircut, short on top, long at the sides and shaggy at 
the back. Ah Lok is very outspoken about how she felt her act of running 
away helped her family to appreciate her more as part of the family. In terms 
of living arrangements, Ah Lok lives primarily with her father. Her mother 
does not spend much time at home, although her parents were never officially 
divorced. Ah Lok spends most of her time away from home and prefers to 
hang out at video arcades in Tung Lo Wan. With a budget from HK$100 to 200, 
she could spend a good eight to nine hours playing video games. But it is not 
often that Ah Lok has that amount of pocket money. Staying at home means 
being bored and emotionally and physically restricted. More importantly, not 
being at home means being able to meet up with her peers and girlfriends. 
Although neither Yuki nor Ah Lok associate their acts of running away as a 
direct result of their attraction to women, they feel that it was the sole primary 
factor among many things that were going on in their lives, such as not 
performing well in school, being apprehensive about the future, being truant, 
having complex peer relations and escaping from parental surveillance. At the 
time of the interview, they are both looking for part-time jobs as Ah Lok has 
turned fifteen years old and can apply for jobs in customer service, such as 
retail outlets and fast-food restaurants. 

Twenty-one-year-old Ku Tsai grew up living in a one-room flat with five 
family members. The cramped living conditions made her go out to bars at 
least three times a week and she prefers to be with her girlfriends in shopping 
malls in Mong Kok, Causeway Bay or Kwun Tong. As a salesperson at a 
store specializing in trendy sneakers in Mong Kok, Ku Tsai makes a decent 
living with a Form Five diploma. At the very least, she is able to give her 
family a portion of her monthly income and still have disposable income. 
Ku Tsai has always been on the lookout for new shopping malls or cafés to 
hang out with her friends. The food courts in shopping malls do not require 
young people to spend money, but hanging out at cafés or karaoke parlours 
often incur expenses such as minimum charges. However, hanging out at 
shopping malls poses another problem for young people since they are often 
under surveillance. Acting out in any form would mean leaving the premises 
or expulsion by security. It also means they would have to regulate their 
behaviour, for example, holding hands or being affectionate with a girlfriend. 
This form of self-regulating behaviour is common for many women with 
lesbian desires in public, yet I argue that it is more prevalent for women in 
Hong Kong because of the spatial limitations of living at home and the need 
to go out in order to have a sense of privacy away from family members. 
Furthermore, shopping malls or street-level commercial areas are often where 
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young people hang out for practical reasons; firstly they are accessible by 
public transport and secondly, shopping and consumption are a norm in 
everyday life and a less suspicious activity if parents or guardians ask them 
where they have been. One key issue remains regarding physical intimacy 
between young people. When I ask Ku Tsai about ways to establish physical 
intimacy with her girlfriend, she explains the difficulties of living in a flat of 
less than two hundred square feet with five family members. 


My family treated me like I was a son to them. In the old flat, there 
were no rooms. My older sister slept on the upper bunk and my 
younger sister slept on the lower bunk with my grandma. I slept 
on the floor. Why did I sleep on the floor? Because they treated me 
like a boy already. They didn’t want my older sister to sleep on the 
floor because she had to get up early to go to work. My grandma has 
always treated me as if Iam a boy. ... I brought my girlfriend home 
once to stay overnight after we moved to a bigger flat in a housing 
estate and they told me to never bring her over again. 


In the old flat, Ku Tsai could not think of a feasible way to sneak in her 
girlfriend without causing chaos in the family. When they moved to a new 
flat, it still involved taking risks when she sneaked in her girlfriend in the 
middle of the night. By then, she did not sleep on the floor and was assigned 
to the lower bunk bed. Ku Tsai’s girlfriend hid under the covers close to the 
wall before the family found out she was there. She was no longer allowed 
to return after being discovered. Ku Tsai, like other young respondents, has 
learnt to strategize around living in small spaces to maintain erotic relations 
with other young women. During the interviews, the young respondents 
often stress how resourceful they have been in terms of confronting family 
members with their lesbian desires and finding solutions, albeit provisional, 
to family crises. 

To conclude, I discuss the complexities within family relations and how 
outside forces affect the ways respondents view their relations with family 
members in response to their sexualities. The issue of living together creates 
many difficulties for respondents when it comes to hiding their sexualities 
and, as a result, they come up with multiple coping strategies to live with 
family members. One of the strategies is to stay outside of the physical home 
dwelling and situate themselves in consumption spaces. Another coping 
mechanism is to strive towards financial success as a way of gaining credibility 
as a daughter and woman with lesbian desires. I argue that the overall 
economic conditioning of Hong Kong as a congested city has its roots in how 
land was deliberately proportioned to ensure high prices, hence allocating 
the population to less desirable living environments. This form of congested 
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spatiality forces a woman with lesbian desires or a transgender lesbian to 
carve out their own space by strategizing living spaces and family relations 
within them. The next chapter will focus on selected consumption spaces and 
their multiple characteristics in the everyday lives of the informants. 


2 


Consumption Spaces 


Lesbian spaces as sites of resistance have been studied in the last decade with 
social geographer Gill Valentine urging geographers and urban sociologists 
to map lesbian neighbourhoods “from nowhere to everywhere” (Valentine 
2000, 1). Notions of resistance have taken on multiple meanings within major 
theoretical strands such as postcolonialism, feminism, cultural geography, 
postmodernism, Marxism and queer theories. A mapping of resistance points 
to the interrelations and competing influences these theoretical strands have 
on each other. In this chapter, I will investigate how lesbian commercial 
spaces function as temporary sites of resistance for Hong Kong lesbians to 
validate their identities, form social networks and question their political 
subjectivities. I define lesbian commercial spaces as businesses that primarily 
but not exclusively cater to biological women with lesbian desires, bisexual 
women and transgender lesbians, through their marketing strategies, such 
as posting on lesbian websites or passing out flyers at lesbian events. These 
spaces include lesbian bars, upstairs cafés and a lesbian specialty store. 
Different from women-only spaces, these gendered spaces are not run for 
women by women, rather they do have customers or employees who identify 
as transgender or biologically male. High rental prices make it impossible for 
exclusively lesbian spaces to survive in an exceedingly competitive business 
environment as in the city of Hong Kong. 

Geographically, resistance can be charted at a particular place over a 
period of time in overt terms such as protests, marches, riots and candlelight 
vigils. But resistance is also present in cyberspace, such as guerrilla websites 
and online petitions, or with other forms of media, such as film and video. 
Resistance can be practised through our daily decisions when lesbians choose 
to meet friends at a lesbian bar or log online to chat with other lesbians. Minute 
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as they seem, these decisions signify a need to bond with other women who 
have same-sex desires. A space of resistance points to a critique of structural 
relations of power manifested through spatialities, whether global or local. 

To speak of resistance is to acknowledge the nature of power. Structural 
relations of power affect the way we live our daily lives as gendered bodies, 
social beings and political subjects. Steve Pile asserts that resistance is not 
as easily pinned down to “political subjectivities which are opposed to, or 
marginalized by, oppressive practices; whereby those who benefit from 
relations of domination act to reproduce them, while the oppressed have a 
natural interest in over-turning the situation” (Pile & Keith 1997, 3). In other 
words, marginalized groups have more vested interests in engaging themselves 
as political subjects fighting “over access, control and representation” (Tonkiss 
2005, 59). Itis not surprising that most informants have stressed the importance 
of lesbian businesses being lesbian-owned and operated. 

When power is defined through the spaces it aims to occupy, the 
architectural design of buildings or public spaces comes to mind. Government 
buildings, streets, housing, schools, prisons, parks and shopping malls, to 
name a few, signify institutional power both in and out of the spaces. Hong 
Kong is famous and infamous for its density in spatial terms and population 
figures.’ Yet it is important to understand such density in both historical and 
economic terms, more specifically, a British colonial history in conjunction 
with a dominant real estate market narrative. Land sales have been a 
principal source of revenue for the government. As the population of Hong 
Kong increased overtime, land was purposely left undeveloped in order 
to formulate an excessively high demand and create profitable businesses 
for landowners. As a result, only 22 percent of Hong Kong’s land has been 
developed for human inhabitation (Chen Cui’er et al. 2006, 14). Labour 
negotiation processes and structural planning were involved in making land 
sales viable, profitable and sustainable throughout the colonial era and in 
continuation for the current Hong Kong Special Administrative Region (17). 
Suffice to say, geographical limitations may not be an adequate answer to the 
high density of Hong Kong. Land usage and urban development have always 
been jointly regulated by the government and market forces with minimal 
community consultative processes. 

In the context of Hong Kong lesbian spaces, one needs to look at the 
nooks and crannies between buildings or climb the narrow stairways leading 
up to cafés to make sense of how hegemonic power enacts itself through 
marginalization of lesbian spaces. I am not only concerned with the physicality 
of spaces, but also with the sociality of these spaces, that is, who has access 
to these spaces is critical in the analysis of power relations. Michel Foucault, 
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by bringing up the notion of “heterotopia”, suggests that heterotopias 
are “counter-sites” that challenge spatialities and social arrangements by 
inverting the common order of space (1986, 24). Fran Tonkiss further suggests 
that “women-only spaces” can be seen as a modern version of the heterotopia, 
“as heterotopias of separation that escape the eyes and the order of men” 
(2005, 133). 

Lesbian spaces can also be gathering places for women with different 
class backgrounds, levels of education, occupations, health status, ethnicities, 
gender and sexual identities. Although lesbian spaces, in this case, are not 
public arenas comparable with open spaces such as parks and streets, the 
reasons for women entering into a lesbian or gay space can differ from 
curiosity to familiarity, offering a myriad of explanations specific to each 
person but also structural to their social and class positioning. Yvette Taylor 
refers to lesbian and gay commercial spaces as “scene spaces” and asserts that 
they are “formed and fractured by material and interpersonal inequalities, 
with consequences for the enactment of sexual — and classed identities” 
(Taylor 2007, 138). 


Public/Private and Sexualized Spaces 


A discussion on gender and space often refers to the public/private dichotomy. 
The public/private dichotomy and its practices are nonetheless gendered. 
Home has been relegated as a domestic site primarily for women and hence 
situates women’s emotions and identity formation processes firmly out of 
public view. The idea of privacy is a deep-rooted tradition within Western 
political theories of autonomy, private property, patriarchal family structures 
and personal freedom (Duncan 1996, 128). One particular concern surrounding 
privacy is what constitutes personal freedom. Modern liberal concepts of 
individual freedom and rights within familial structures situate an individual 
within state and private households that are heterosexual and depoliticized in 
nature. Therefore, being private, in essence, is to abstain, not only in the public 
sphere, but to be domesticated in a heterosexual reproductive unit. An ideal 
private realm would involve notions of domesticity, embodiment, nature, 
family, property, intimacy, passion, sexuality, emotions, unwaged labour and 
reproduction. On the contrary, an ideal public sphere encompasses principles 
of disembodiment, rationality, citizenship, justice, economy, waged labour, 
the state and valour. As a result, women have been historically treated as 
belonging to the private realm and incapable of asserting objectivity through 
emotional detachment. 
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Moreover, lesbians have been marginalized in the wider discussion of 
women and spaces due to a heterosexist bias in the field that leads to more 
emphasis on nuclear family units. Earlier women’s liberation movements 
in the West started to problematize the notion of women as housewives and 
private subjects, yet failed to recognize working-class women, women of 
colour and lesbians. In addition, the discussion on sexualities and space did 
not often include lesbian spatialities. Manuel Castells’s (1983) explanation 
about lesbians not having sufficient financial resources to own property and 
hence, not being a vital part of San Francisco’s urban landscape in the early 
1980s have drawn criticisms from others, most notably, Maxine Wolfe (1997), 
who asserts that lesbians do play a major role in the city by renting homes and 
going to other places, like social gatherings or commercial establishments. 
Mapping lesbian spaces requires “social contacts and insider ethnography, 
rather than via the architecture of cultural and public life” (Tonkiss 2005, 107). 
Clare Hemmings’s (2002) critical approach to querying the usual lesbian and 
gay cartography lies not in locating a bisexual presence as such, but to locating 
bisexual meanings beyond sexual identities. To Hemmings, the quest to locate 
explicitly bisexual spaces is proved not only impossible but unproductive; 
rather, an investigative mode should be applied to understand bisexuality “as 
potential proceeding sexual identity, as bridge or middle ground, as closeted or 
pornographic, as an integral aspect of queer culture” (48). Although my project 
in locating Hong Kong lesbian desires differs from Hemmings’s “building of a 
bisexual genealogy” in specific sexual spaces, the “middle ground” is sought 
after by some informants useful in illustrating their sexual positionings and 
in defining sexual meanings that are not always necessarily lesbian. Indeed, 
as Hemmings and others rightfully point out, lesbian spaces are never truly 
lesbian to begin with. Likewise, I am not concerned with limiting lesbian 
meanings in spaces, rather I am wary of denying sexual meanings that 
translate to loyalty to simply one mode of sexuality or behaviour. 


Tung Lo Wan: A Les Hub 


One of the basic premises in arguing for the existence of lesbian spaces is the 
demand for visibility and in essence, the enactment of a space of resistance 
(Kennedy & Davis 1993; Valentine 1995; Ingram et al. 1997). I specifically use 
the local term “Tung Lo Wan” to demonstrate an ethnographic proximity 
different from the English name “Causeway Bay”. Lesbian spaces can be 
defined as spaces reserved for women who express interests in same-sex 
eroticism. As pointed out earlier, gaining entry into a lesbian space does not 
presume one’s sexual identity but implies a potential interest in same-sex 
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relations. Lesbian commercial spaces in Hong Kong are best recognized as 
bars and cafés, primarily in Tung Lo Wan, followed by Mong Kok and Tsim 
Sha Tsui.* Established in 1990, two lesbian bars, H2O and Red, also known 
as Circus, were located on the upper floors of commercial buildings in Tung 
Lo Wan. H20, in particular, has often been mentioned by informants with 
fondness and a sense of nostalgia. Both bars have since changed ownership 
and no longer function as exclusive lesbian sites. Franco Yuen-Ki Lai’s thesis 
(2004) on lesbian masculinities and TBs in Hong Kong highlights three bars 
in particular: Virus, Oasis and Chatroom. Lai (41-42) describes the setting of 
these pubs vividly: 


Inside the pubs, the light was dim and the environment was very 
noisy. Customers had to speak very loudly. The size of each pub 
was not large (about 700 sq. ft.), and each could accommodate 80 
customers. There were around ten tables, and each table could hold 
eight customers. The pubs were almost empty on weekday nights. 
Friday night and Saturday night were the golden times, especially on 
Saturday night. A set of Karaoke equipment was placed in a corner, 
and customers could take turns to sing Karaoke. Pub games such as 
chai mui and sik jung were very common. 


Lesbian cafés, on the other hand, have gained interest recently through the 
popularity of an upstairs café culture. Rents are usually lower compared with 
ground-level businesses, and licensing regulations tend to be more relaxed. 
Upstairs cafés have sprung up in virtually every possible trendy location in 
Hong Kong and Kowloon. At the time of writing, there are approximately six 
cafés and six bars consistently listed on lesbian websites. Although the area 
adjacent to Tung Lo Wan known as Happy Valley is also a common place for 
lesbians to hang out in Hong Kong, its significance as a lesbian neighbourhood 
pales compared with Tung Lo Wan. One of the reasons can be its inaccessibility 
via one major public form of transport, such as the underground Mass Transit 
Railway, and its limited bus routes. The bars and restaurants in Happy Valley 
also cater to customers with higher class status as reflected in their minimalist 
décor, and food and drink prices. 

Tung Lo Wan is one of the areas frequently mentioned by informants as 
a neighbourhood for everyday activities. Also known as Causeway Bay, I 
specifically chose to use “Tung Lo Wan” as a localizing tactic in both linguistic 
and geographic terms. The discussion on gender and spaces in Hong Kong 
tends to focus on Filipino domestic helpers’ multi-faceted usage of public 
spaces during holidays. Amy Sim’s (2006) research on same-sex intimacy 
between Indonesian migrant workers in Hong Kong points to Victoria Park 
in Causeway Bay as the primary gathering area for Indonesian tombois (TB) 
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during their one day a week off from work. Sim further observes that some 
Indonesian women perform through their dress style in “TB (sentul)” or 
“TBG (kantil)” to express their gender identities and to assert their same- 
sex desires (260). Tung Lo Wan is representative of both a commercial and 
residential area where everyday activities may take on a leisurely nature 
such as shopping and dining, watching films in cinemas, singing in karaoke 
boxes, purchasing street food at corner kiosks or hanging out at cafés. Putting 
activities aside, the everyday spaces tend to be ordinary establishments we 
pass by without any particular observation. One walks along the pedestrian 
streets with shops opening until midnight and narrow doorways leading to 
offices and residences side by side. If Tung Lo Wan is constructed to be an 
everyday location where ordinary citizens engage in common activities, it is 
also a place of convenience and an attractive location for businesses. It is not 
surprising therefore to find an emergence of lesbian spaces, such as bars and 
cafés in the same area. According to a real estate industry report titled “Main 
Streets across the World 2006” released by a global private real estate firm, 
Cushman & Wakefield, Tung Lo Wan is the second most expensive location 
after New York’s Fifth Avenue.‘ It is worth noting that Tung Lo Wan has 
also been historically expensive as a locale, with colonial trading companies 
Jardine Matheson & Co. and others establishing their offices in the area once 
known as East Point (Feng 2001, 16). 

Jean-Ulrick Désert discusses the shifting nature and erotic possibilities in 
queer spaces: 


Queer space is in large part the function of wishful thinking or desires 
that become solidified: a seduction of the reading of space where 
queerness, at a few brief points and for some fleeting moments, 
dominates the (heterocentric) norm, the dominant social narrative of 
the landscape. (1997, 21) 


Tung Lo Wan as a potentially queer site sees same-sex couples holding 
hands and displaying physical affection to disrupt heteronormative social 
relations. On the political front, local lesbian and gay activists have chosen 
Tung Lo Wan as the site for the International Day Against Homophobia March 
since 2005. The March organizers have chosen a pedestrian area behind a 
Japanese department store, Sogo, to assemble marchers and to put up tents 
for community outreach activities. It points to visibility and the queer use of 
space for asserting lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender rights in an open 
space (Ingram et al. 1997). Pride parades and political marches have not been 
held in many Asian cities and, as some scholars have pointed out before, a 
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pride parade is not necessarily uncritically embraced as a desired marker for 
LGBT acceptance; instead, it should be seen as a global marker for certain 
forms of gayness. 


Spaces for Everyday Resistance 


Cultural theorist Ben Highmore suggests: “The everyday offers itself up as 
a problem, a contradiction, a paradox: both ordinary and extraordinary, self- 
evident and opaque, known and unknown, obvious and enigmatic” (2002, 
16). In the case of Tung Lo Wan, it is known as a shopping mecca and also a 
lesbian hub for the number of lesbian establishments both past and present 
within its gridlines. It can be summarized as a lesbian enclave or it is better 
understood as an everyday space with queer possibilities. The area conjures up 
an imaginary landscape where families go about their normal business along 
with lesbians holding hands freely without fear. To use Highmore’s words, it 
can be “both [an] ordinary and extraordinary” place. As a message from the 
Hong Kong Tourism Board says, there is something for everybody when one 
shops or dines at Tung Lo Wan. By appropriating the area, lesbian spaces can 
be read as sites of consumption, and function as a part of the formula that fits 
into the Hong Kong capitalist ideology. Yet the nature of the businesses and 
the clientele strive to denote their resistance to normative values embedded 
in gender and sexuality. Lesbian spaces and the socialization processes that 
take place within construct the cultural identities of Hong Kong lesbians. As 
I asked the informants questions related to what they did for leisure, I have 
come to understand more about the conflicting meanings of lesbian spaces 
within their own interpretations of what counts as a Hong Kong lesbian. 
Marxist philosopher and sociologist Henri Lefebvre, in his foreword 
to Critique of Everyday Life, asserts that a worker looks to leisure for “the 
non-everyday in the everyday” (2000, 40). Everyday life to a worker is the 
mundane daily grind of labouring for the capitalist. Leisure holds an illusive 
nature similar to an escape from both work and family life. As labour 
becomes fragmented in modern times, the worker becomes alienated from the 
production process and becomes part of an industrial process. Where labour 
is an unfinished project, the worker develops “a new social need” for leisure 
(32). Therefore, Lefebvre calls for a commitment from sociologists to study 
the interrelations between work, family and leisure as a “totality” of “the 
concrete individual” (31). Similarly, my study on how Hong Kong lesbians 
view lesbian spaces as both sites of consumption and places for socialization 
points to their resistance towards heteronormativity in their everyday life. It 
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is this notion of everyday resistance that is present in the way they negotiate 
their lesbian subjectivities, transform dominant narratives, and assert their 
temporary claim on spatialities. 
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Figure 2 JOCA, a les café located above the signage Nutrition@cafe, with a 
rainbow banner as marker 


Les Bars and Cafés 


Lesbian bars have a long history in many lesbian communities. Informants 
named a string of karaoke bars that opened in the 1990s and closed up to 
a decade later as a result of high rents and poor business. A partial list of 
bars named includes Perfect Life, Elements, Cash, OA2, Myth and Velvet. In 
a booklet published by the Hong Kong Women who have Same-Sex Desires 
Oral History Exhibit Working Group, these bars were all listed and mapped 
onto a grid in the last pages of the booklet. An exceptional number of bars 
are located in Tung Lo Wan as opposed to Tsim Sha Tsui, Mong Kok, or 
Central, where gay bars are mostly situated. One possible explanation is the 
competition between bars that lead to the development of a les hub. Cultural 
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Figure 3 MERCURY /T-Studio@Mate, a les karaoke box located upstairs in mixed 
commercial/residential buildings 


anthropologist Antonia Chao stated in her research on T-bars in Taiwan that 
Wang You Gu (Forget-sadness Valley) first opened its doors in 1985 in the red- 
light district in Taipei (Chao 2001, 192). The letter T was first used by gay men 
in Taipei in the 1960s to describe tomboys (186). As mentioned earlier, the year 
1990 saw the openings of two significant lesbian bars in Hong Kong, namely 
H20 and Red in Tung Lo Wan. Ji-eun Lee in her study on teenage Jban girls in 
Korea mentions the popular emergence of lesbian cafés in Seoul (Lee 2006, 50). 
Iban is a local term used by Korean young women who identify as lesbian or 
bisexual (51). Similar to the situation in Hong Kong, Lee mentions that a lot 
of general cafés in Seoul may not exclusively market themselves as lesbian- 
specific, yet their clientele is primarily queer girls and lesbians. 

Through the gathering of lesbians in public places, lesbian identities 
were formed and communities developed to foster them. A shared identity 
slowly emerged among women who frequented these bars. The bar, then, 
was a space not only for gathering, but a space for public interaction. The 
lesbian bar became symbolic of public lesbian lives. The reasons were simple, 
and one might say, the same reasons still ring true in many urban centres. It 
was difficult for lesbians to meet other lesbians in their own neighbourhoods. 
Public streets, parks, beaches and street corners were dominated by a 
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heterosexual and homosexual working-class male presence (Chauncey 1994). 
Elizabeth Lapovsky Kennedy and Madeline D. Davis (1993) were quick to 
point out that “The concentration of lesbian social life in bars derives from the 
danger lesbians faced as women in a patriarchal culture based on the sexual 
availability of women for men” (65). 

The importance of lesbian bars has been clear throughout American 
lesbian history.° The existence of these bars is crucial to many lesbians who 
have just come out or who are in search of a community. Designated lesbian 
or gay spaces can be perceived as “safe” spaces for many (Rothenberg 1995; 
Valentine 2000). Sheila Jeffreys, writing as a lesbian feminist scholar, recognizes 
lesbians’ attraction to “seedy” lesbian bars. Much discussion on lesbian bar 
culture focuses on the complexities of lesbian visibility, public lives, social and 
cultural experiences in the past and in the present. Lesbian bar space is not 
exclusive to lesbians, bisexuals and queer women. Kelly Hankin (2002) prompts 
us to take note of heterosexual voyeurs, hate bashers and police officers also 
present in these spaces. Many scholars have also challenge the perceived 
“homogenized myths” of lesbian bars. Butch-femme identities are embraced 
by some and questioned by others (Lorde 1993; Nestle 1992; Kennedy & Davis 
1993). Rochella Thorpe (1996) problematizes the “whiteness” of lesbian bars 
in Detroit. I find the difficulty in accessing lesbian bar histories in Asian urban 
cities lies primarily in the diversity of languages in the Asia region but also 
cultural translations of what counts as a lesbian bar culture. Whereas there 
are abundant meeting places for lesbians and bisexual women in many Asian 
cities, these consumption spaces are usually not exclusively lesbian-only 
spaces. Diverse linguistic and cultural differences within Asia, or more boldly, 
the concept of Asia as a geographical entity, remains to be critically examined. 
That said, as more scholars work with local queer knowledge, I believe the 
availability of such scholarship will vastly contribute to our current limited 
understanding of sexualities. 

Lesbian bars and cafés provide physical spaces for women to gather, 
develop friendships and seek potential erotic interests. These areas may not 
be the only places to assert lesbian subjectivity yet lesbian bar culture has 
continued to exist in many cities throughout the world. As Maxine Wolfe 
puts it, lesbians have continued to be “active creators of their own identities 
and environments, rather than mere bearers of dominant social relations or 
passive absorbers of dominant ideology” (1997, 302). 

Kennedy and Davis’s pioneering study on lesbian bar culture from the 
1930s to 1950s demonstrated that bars “were truly the only places that lesbians 
had to socialize; but it was also more dangerous, bringing lesbians into conflict 
with a hostile society — the law, family, and work” (1993, 29). Antonia Chao in 
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her influential work on Taiwan’s T/Po (“Tomboy” and “wife”) communities 
has shown that T bars are crucial to our understanding of “queer histories, 
identity formations, and body politics” (2002, 369). 

Lesbian commercial establishments can be best summarized as temporary 
sites. High rents and unstable income constantly force bar and café owners to 
close down and relocate to other commercial buildings. Histories associated 
with physical spaces are often erased and customers proceed to the new bar 
or find other places for socialization. Yet I continue to find lesbian bars and 
cafés located around commercial buildings in Tung Lo Wan, Wan Chai and to 
a certain extent, Mong Kok. Kennedy and Davis suggested that lesbian bars 
used to be located in more seedy areas, such as red light districts since women 
were traditionally not allowed entry into male territories such as bars. Going 
out alone at night for women was dangerous enough. Similarly, I have been 
to lesbian bars and parties in Vancouver and San Francisco in locations that 
are not exactly the best parts of town. Lower rents can be one explanation but 
also “moral permissiveness” within the locations leads to an easier emergence 
of lesbian and gay bars (Kennedy & Davis 1993). Police and authorities are 
less controlling in these areas, and in some cases, accept bribes for smooth 
operation of the businesses. This is not to say that police raids are not common, 
but maybe lesbians are not the main targets. 


Responses from Informants 


I asked informants to describe how they feel about lesbian spaces and what 
concerns them the most. Their responses centre on their past experiences 
visiting bars and cafés. Most informants found the locations of these businesses 
on lesbian websites, such as Blur-F.com and relez.net, or by word of mouth. 
During my research period, magazines also started to cover sensationalized 
topics, such as where les girls hang out, why young women become lesbians 
or TBs as assistants to teen celebrities.° More than once, these magazines 
publicized the locations of les hangouts such as bars and cafés. Although such 
media coverage tends to be sensational at best and peeping tom in nature at 
worst, it makes lesbian spaces seem real, tangible and local. The response from 
informants fell into the following themes: the issue of comfort in women-only 
spaces; a sense of camaraderie; gay bars as an entry point; to have or not to 
have lesbian spaces; and a matter of accessibility. 
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The Issue of Comfort in Women-Only Spaces 


Informants often mention the issue of comfort in their choice to be in lesbian 
spaces. This comfort zone is characterized by being first and foremost, 
women-only and secondly, by its identification as a lesbian space. Comfort 
is often linked to the absence of men, hence a lesser chance of being sexually 
or verbally harassed. Safety is a serious concern for lesbians who go to these 
spaces as an affirmation of their sexual identities and erotic desires. 

Ah Lok was fifteen years old at the time of her interview and attended 
a secondary school in Tung Lo Wan. Her tomboyish looks often attracted 
unwanted attention from boys in schools as well as in other social 
environments. Smart, articulate and quick on her feet, Ah Lok divided her 
time between school, hanging out in video arcades and upstairs cafés. She had 
no qualms about holding her girlfriends’ hands in areas such as Tung Lo Wan 
and Mong Kok. I asked her how she felt about having heterosexual men in a 
lesbian space, in this case, a lesbian bar: 


If I sit together with my friends and we keep to ourselves, it’s fine. 
There were times when I was with other friends and some of their 
young male friends came and I felt okay about it. I don’t like those 
who hit on you. It’s easy to have this kind of situation. But if they 
are brought in by my close friends, I don’t have a problem with that. 
The other kind of situation is embarrassing. Don’t know what to 
do when they come over and hit on you. At Home [a lesbian bar], 
there are men in the upper and lower floors. I’ve gone up to use the 
washroom on the twentieth floor and had men hitting on me a few 
times. He would say, “You're chilling out downstairs? Which floor?” 
“Eighteenth floor.” “I’ll come by to find you.” “Oi! Downstairs is 
only for women.” “Ok. Have fun.” Then nothing happened. Some 
men have class. 


Being stared at or under “the homophobic gaze” is one of the many 
reasons women seek out lesbian spaces for solace (Corteen 2002, 260). These 
sites function as a buffer zone from homophobia in the wider society. Karen 
Corteen has investigated how lesbians define and perceive safety in two 
public spaces: one is a visibly gay village and the other a small local town. Her 
findings show that lesbians internalize homophobic violence and experience 
a kind of “interior harm” from the “localized management of their sexual 
representation and demeanour” (276). In other words, homophobia takes a 
daily toll on their everyday lives and lesbian spaces can help to temporarily 
alleviate some of the painful reminders. In her fifties, Eileen opened an upstairs 
café in Wan Chai not exclusively for lesbians, but for community groups to hold 
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meetings or workshops. The place resembles a queer-friendly environment 
where people from all genders and sexualities are welcome. Eileen believes 
that starting up a café was a result of her own lesbian identification: 


If I opened up a space like this one, for people who are like me, we 
can go to a very relaxed place. You don’t have to be all tensed up, 
don’t have to be stared at by people who think you're odd. One can 
just be relaxed at my place. One can be flirty, can talk about love, just 
anything, approach someone you like, even cruising, anything goes. 


As a twenty-year-old student, Bik Bik is politically active and well-versed 
in social issues that affect marginalized groups in Hong Kong. She started 
going to the bar Virus when she was around fifteen or sixteen. Bik Bik did not 
think of going to the bar as a particularly exciting experience, which might be 
indicative of how the younger generation perceives such spaces. For example, 
Bik Bik and her peers said they chose various social spaces, and changed their 
preferences, in accordance with their social activities: 


The first time I went with my classmates ... er ... it was nothing special, 
that is, I expected what it’s like to go with my classmates. It’s heavy 
drinking, it’s not like I haven’t drunk before and it’s not like I haven’t 
smoked before. Nothing special, really, but it’s a relatively safe space 
because I will not bump into my family. You will if you’re on the 
streets. You also won't bump into people you don’t want to see, for 
example, family friends or your relatives. It’s really troublesome. 
These networks are huge because of my extended family. 


Yet, it can be uncomfortable for some lesbians to enter lesbian bars, 
whether for the first time or on a regular night out. They might feel intimidated 
entering a public lesbian space for the first time not knowing what to expect. 
Even though the location is more obscure and less likely to be of interest to 
most heterosexuals, the possibility of heterosexual peeping is not unheard 
of in both gay and lesbian bars. Therefore, it is still possible for lesbians to 
run into colleagues or friends. Moreover, the particular culture of a bar can 
cause anxiety and deter them from entering the space again. As Alison Eves 
puts it cogently in her study on butch/femme negotiation of spatialities, 
“the strongest expression of essentialism took a spatial form and involved 
defending the boundaries of ‘lesbian space’” (2004, 486). Kitman was twenty- 
seven at the time of the interview and was working at a non-governmental 
organization. She started logging onto the Internet to make lesbian friends and 
hanging out at lesbian bars when she was nineteen. She recalls her eagerness 
going to lesbian spaces and her level of comfort in different sites: 
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At that time, I really wanted to go [lesbian bars]. But when I got there 
I didn’t know what to do. Everyone there was playing and drinking 
hard. I don’t like approaching others or chai mui [a dice game]. I feel 
I cannot fit in. But still, lesbian bars are considered to be a form of 
tongzhi space, sometimes I do have the urge to go to these spaces 
even though I don’t feel comfortable there. But I still want to go. ... 
There is no place like Joca then. If there was such a space, I would like 
it better but I would still feel a bit weird. That is, if you go to a bar for 
tongzhi, it’s like going to yum cha [drinking tea and having dim sum]. 
It’s odd to go just with the two of you but if a whole gang goes for 
yum cha, it’s okay. 


The age factor figures prominently in the discussion of lesbian bars, with 
most of the clientele being younger women from late teens to mid-twenties. 
Most informants who are older mentioned how they felt disconnected from 
the younger generation when they were in these venues. Their comments 
on the younger crowd tend to take on a negative tone, describing them as 
“rowdy”, “heavy drinkers” and “with attitude”. At first I had doubts whether 
their reaction was associated with class background, however, my interview 
data did not allow me to rule it out. It occurred to me that a disapproving 
reading of these spaces had more to do with the physical environment, such as 
the location, décor, karaoke music and people who worked there. Regardless 
of their negative assessment, all informants except one had been to either a 
lesbian bar or café. 


A Sense of Camaraderie 


Some informants have expressed feeling a sense of camaraderie in exclusively 
lesbian spaces, such as bars and cafés. This sense of solidarity can be associated 
with the need to find solace and, as one informant has said, “a common 
language”. This “common language” denotes an imagined community and 
refers to customers who are in the lesbian space regardless of whether they 
know each other. Essentialist as it might seem, the assumption that each 
woman in a lesbian space is potentially a bisexual or a lesbian is already 
enough to conjure up notions of commonality. Alex, who visited lesbian bars 
occasionally, witnessed a marriage proposal among women: 


I go with friends, that is, they like to go everywhere [lesbian bars]. 
It’s very common now to just approach the people sitting at the 
table next to you and say something like “Hey, let’s play together.” 
... Some people will suddenly propose [at the bar]. One person will 
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come over and say “I'll propose marriage later, can you come over 
and be the witness?” I said, “Sure! Sure!” Then I'll hang out with 
another new group of people. 


A night of hanging out at the local lesbian bar turned out to be a group 
affair when Alex took part as an observer for a marriage proposal. The fact 
that they were in the same space at that particular moment already suggests 
moments of casual camaraderie among strangers. Since same-sex marriage is 
forbidden in Hong Kong, lesbians find other ways to enact marital vows. The 
lesbian bar then becomes a space to “validate the reality of their world and 
their lives as social and sexual beings” (Wolfe 1997, 315). The bar becomes 
a safe space where forbidden acts are performed to subvert dominant 
heteronormative narratives in public settings, in this case, a marriage proposal 
between two women. The proposal, as a precursor to a same-sex marriage, 
if they choose to proceed, is a temporary matter. Once they step outside the 
bar, their status as a lesbian couple is challenged by heteronormative social 
relations. 

Easy bonding among women in a safe space is a primary criterion for 
Hong Kong lesbians to venture into these spaces. Phil, a thirty-three-year-old 
who identifies as a TB, left school at sixteen and had worked at various jobs, 
enjoys the casual atmosphere in lesbian bars: 


I like going to les bar because I would approach anyone and doesn’t 
matter what identities they have. That is, I can just stand around or 
when I see someone coming back from dancing on the dance floor for 
a sip of her drink, we can chat casually to see if we click. I go to les 
bars two or three times in a month. I went with my friend for the first 
time to a les bar. I thought, wow, there are bars just for les! 


Needless to say, socializing at lesbian bars or cafés requires financial 
resources. There are many possible connections between a consumer subject 
and a social subject (Pellegrini 2002). A consumer subject, let’s say a lesbian 
consumer subject, can purchase visibility through participation at queer- 
friendly cultural events (as in film festivals, theatrical productions and 
concerts) and through sipping a drink at the local hangout. A social subject 
might push for political and social rights, in pursuit of social acceptance 
via market visibility. Both subjectivities intersect and rely on each other to 
establish an effective relationship for queer visibility. But this form of queer 
visibility is class-stratified and not affordable to all. Seventeen-year-old Miki 
is a secondary school student who mentioned spending money as a deterrent 
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factor — “hanging out at cafés usually takes money”. Instead, Miki often 
hangs out at video arcades or walks around in shopping areas such as Mong 
Kok and Tung Lo Wan. 


Gay Bars as an Entry Point 


Lesbians have continued to seek out bars and cafés as symbolic of physical 
spaces that offer a certain degree of safety and comfort. The lack of visible 
lesbian businesses has prompted others to find gay bars as a possible venue 
to meet gays and lesbians for the first time in their lives. Two informants go to 
gay bars specifically for this purpose. Connie remembers how lesbians were 
not often mentioned in the media when she was a first-year student at a local 
university. Now in her mid-thirties, she can still remember how nervous she 
was when entering a gay bar: 


I thought there are only gay men in Hong Kong because the 
newspaper only mentioned gay men. Did not mention women, but 
I checked out some foreign magazines on the web, they are written 
in English and contain the word “lesbian”, that is why I thought 
lesbians only exist as foreigners. I thought there are none in Hong 
Kong. Then one day at the university, I was bored and was walking 
around then I noticed a poster advertising a group called Hong Kong 
10% Club with a contact number on it. Then I suddenly remembered 
that I have heard of this group on television or in newspaper. I knew 
it’s a gay group. I copied down the number and called them up and 
found out there are also lesbians in the group. 


Before I noticed 10% Club, I don’t know whether it’s from television 
or from magazines, that there are a lot of gay men in Lan Kwai Fong. 
... There is a night club called Yin Yang, I’ve heard that only gay 
men enter the club. But I still went there by myself once ... It took 
me a long time to find out where it was. I have heard of a YY Disco 
and didn’t know where Yin Yang is. I found out that YY means Yin 
Yang when I got there. I did not know how to po [Cantonese slang 
for clubbing] then and I went there at nine. The guide I was reading 
said there would be more people later at night, so I went at nine. I 
waited for almost an hour downstairs from the club, almost forty- 
five minutes. 


There wasn’t anyone there. It was quite expensive, 50 to 60 dollars 
per drink. I went on a weekday as well. I didn’t know much then. 
I just knew it’s a well-known place, so I went. I was very nervous. 
I kept asking myself like what to wear, will people kiss with each 
other freely, will someone [a girl] come over and flirt or talk with me, 
what should I do? I thought about these things for a very long time 
downstairs. Then I drummed up my courage and walked in. There 
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weren't many people there. Many of them were men, so I got scared 
and walked over to the bar to buy a beer because I didn’t know what 
else I could drink. [Laughter] Then I hid by the bar and just watched 
what was going on ... I drank very slowly, looked around and stayed 
there til around ten. Nobody came over to talk or flirt with me, then 
I left by myself. At that time, I thought: so this is it. 


Connie’s experience not only speaks to one’s first public exposé as a 
lesbian but also an experience of crossing geographic and class boundaries by 
charting an unfamiliar territory, an expat enclave in Lan Kwai Fong. Beatrice, 
on the other hand, travelled from Macau to Hong Kong to visit Yin Yang Disco 
as well. Born and raised in Macau, she describes the adventure as a significant 
experience in finding out whether or not she was attracted to women: 


I told myself, I need to find out the truth! Then I approached a gay 
male friend, who was working in the hotel and he said, “Let’s go 
over to Hong Kong for that gay bar called YY. Go there and see how 
you feel, then you'll find out for yourself!” So I went with him and 
when I just walked in, wow! It felt like I belonged here and then 
when I saw the people there, it felt great and very compatible. Just 
that moment, I was quite sure of myself. I became a regular guest 
going there every weekend. Then I made more friends and met my 
first girlfriend ... Macau doesn’t have the same market and it’s too 
small. I don’t know a lot of people in Macau but some people are 
closer to me. There isn’t a place I know of. Hong Kong is much better, 
then I think it would be better for me to go over to Hong Kong and 
see how I feel ... YY is very nice then, it’s a place to see and be seen, 
I felt very comfortable there. 


From the narrative, it is almost as if Beatrice had instant gratification 
from her visit to a gay bar and an immediate sense of feeling accepted for 
her lesbian sexuality. Gay spaces have always been easier to find since gay 
consumption has been a primary driving force in gay male culture (Bouthillette 
1997). Indeed, this aspect of consumption is not limited to gay men but is 
indicative of a more established economic status than women in general. One 
can easily pick up a gay magazine or newspaper and find out which bar to 
go to or which area has more gay businesses. In most cities, gay publications 
have been around longer than lesbian ones, especially where advertising and 
marketing is concerned. So it is not at all surprising that Connie and Beatrice 
would locate a gay bar prior to finding a lesbian one, even though Beatrice 
was introduced to Yin Yang Disco through a gay colleague. 
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To Have or Not to Have Lesbian Spaces 


Informants have different opinions on whether there is a need for lesbian 
spaces. There seems to be a general agreement that the spaces are necessary for 
political reasons such as lesbian visibility or social reasons such as a space for 
building support networks or socialization. Yet the need for lesbian exclusive 
spaces often translates into a question of whether these same spaces isolate 
lesbians and hence prohibit the normalizing of lesbian identities into broader 
society. Beatrice echoes the same concern about the need to just be yourself 
and most of all, “to behave”: 


When I go with a large group of friends to a restaurant, any 
restaurant, I think the people know who we are. You can tell. I don’t 
feel ashamed of myself but the point is, I won’t tell people that Iam 
one [a lesbian]. I don’t need to say it. We’re not fifteen or sixteen years 
old, taking drugs and drinking too much. We are normal people and 
we behave. As long as we act maturely, we don’t need to say it. 


When asked whether there is a need for lesbian-specific places, twenty- 
seven-year-old Jo expressed her opinion on the irony of these spaces in 
comparison to straight-identified sites: 


There is a need for lesbian-specific places. But for myself, I may not 
go there. What I mean is that there should be, I mean, on a societal 
level. I think there should be spaces for sexual minorities, but I also 
think that these spaces isolate us. For example, if I go out with my 
girlfriend or lesbian friends for dinner or for a drink in a straight 
space, I think it is important to show them that we exist. If we only go 
to lesbian spaces, we are isolating ourselves and confining ourselves 
to our Own spaces. 


What the respondents mean by normalizing often points to positive 
representations of lesbians in everyday situations, a visible consumer culture 
and an affirmative discourse on sexualities. It is as if when we talk about lesbian 
and gay politics, we need to think of assimilation tactics or self-regulation in 
order to be a part of the social milieu. I have asked myself whether a ground- 
level business would facilitate more visibility or whether it would be contrary 
to its purpose, limiting the number of lesbian-identified women entering such 
a visible space. Thirty-four-year-old Lik Lik has been very active in organizing 
social events through local lesbian groups. Always dressed impeccably for 
the occasion and sociable beyond description, I had often found Lik Lik to be 
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the perfect host and event organizer. She offers a political way of looking at 
lesbian spaces and questions whether ground-level businesses would make a 
difference in terms of visibility: 


Does not seem to make a difference for me. It is more about the 
culture whether it is located upstairs or on the ground level. It is 
difficult to conduct business either way. I think it is more important 
for it to survive financially. There is no point if the business cannot 
survive even if we have ten similar establishments. I have friends 
[lesbians] who asked me why we have to support them, why we are 
boxing ourselves in, why I cannot be more like the mainstream. I 
don’t think the same way. I learnt from community organizing that 
there is a thing called pink money. I think there is a value for these 
[lesbian] businesses to survive. We [the organizers] do when we 
pick the venue for events. We would pick a business to support in 
order to build up its value as part of the community. I’m making it 
sound like it is very political ... I know there are gay streets in other 
countries but Hong Kong does not have one ... I feel that if Hong 
Kong has such an area, it will prove that the society pays attention 
to this community. 


It doesn’t matter whether it’s boys or girls but it has to be a non- 
heterosexual space. This is very important. It is also important for it 
to survive as such a space, for people to enter freely and for others 
to know that such a space exists! Also for people [lesbians and gay 
men] are not afraid to be seen. Hong Kong has not had such a space 
for a long time. 


A Matter of Accessibility 


When interviewed, Nick was twenty-five years old and the owner of a 
specialty store selling products catering to lesbians. These products included 
DVDs, books, pride souvenirs and TB vests.’ The store was not easy to find 
as one had to wander through a maze of small shops inside an underground 
shopping mall. Most shops sell street fashion which has made Tung Lo Wan 
a magnet for young shoppers and trendsetters. This particular shopping 
mall has been known for its speciality in finding limited edition sneakers. 
Commenting on various spaces for lesbians, Nick had much to say in regards 
to how these spaces functioned as lesbian sites: 


Actually when I was studying in Australia, I thought I may not be 
able to afford continuing my studies; I thought I should come back 
and open a les café. When I returned, others have done it. Then I 
don’t want to compete with others by doing the same thing, so I 
started to think what else I can do. I have just been to Taiwan and 
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saw how well Gin Gin [a well-known queer bookstore in Taipei] is 
doing. A big shop would be too expensive, so I opened a smaller 
one. It’s not enough of a gimmick if I open another les café. There are 
already three cafés in Tung Lo Wan, four cafés if I open another one! 
I think that might be too many cafés. 


On why she chose the specific shop location: 


Because Mong Kok is too expensive, I’m afraid I cannot afford it. 
Have to open one that I’m ok with and if I cannot afford it, I cannot 
... It [the rent] is about 10,000. Actually it’s considered cheap in Tung 
Lo Wan ... I like Ginza Plaza. People might think it’s hot to open a 
shop like mine and I worry that people won’t come in. Ginza Plaza’s 
environment is darker or more low-key, customers will come in more 
easily ... [have a friend who is also a les opened another shop there 
... [Tung Lo Wan] is nui gai [women street] Girls’ street! (Laughter) 


Similarly, café owners like Felix and Anne also chose Tung Lo Wan 
as the prime location for their businesses. Other contending locations 
are usually Mong Kok or Tsim Sha Tsui, with high rents and the kind of 
customers as primary criteria for choosing business locations. Felix, aged 
forty, reinforced the notion of Tung Lo Wan as the central location for young 
lesbian socialization. Her café, Restricted Entry, has since been closed. I have 
been to the café many times for community meetings, social functions and 
research interviews. Regular clientele tended to be younger and in school 
uniforms. Unlike chain operations, it is much harder for lesbian café owners 
to break even, let alone make a profit just by selling cups of coffee or fruit tea.’ 
Therefore, café owners are caught in a dilemma. Situating their businesses in 
an attractive physical location in order to capture a wider market is often the 
reason for generating higher rents, leading to temporary sites. The owner of 
Restricted Entry explained her struggle when choosing a location for her café: 


It’s not a bad idea to group them together. The chances increase for 
people to come up [to a lesbian café] ... Yes, I actually wanted to try it 
out in Mong Kok but my partner did not want Mong Kok. She wanted 
Tung Lo Wan. Sometimes I am not the only one to call the shots ... 
I felt that Mong Kok is better because there is less competition and 
also, those lesbians, they also go to Yau Ma Tei or Tsim Sha Tsui or 
Mong Kok! They are also hubs. 


For Anne, aged thirty, her choice of location involved another concern 
about the stereotypes of customers who frequent different neighbourhoods: 
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I thought of Tsim Sha Tsui at the beginning because I live in Tai Po. To 
come all the way every day is a deadly chore! That is why I thought of 
Tsim Sha Tsui but there is no available space and it’s expensive. You 
think about it, we are not opening a bar for pek jao [Cantonese slang 
for binge drinking], we will not lose money if everyone puts down 
over a hundred bucks once they walk in. But we are not [opening 
that kind of space] and that’s why it’s difficult. That’s why if we 
don’t look for upstairs space and cheap space, we cannot operate. 
That’s why we cannot find a space in Tsim Sha Tsui. 


When I posed the question of whether she had thought of another location 
apart from Tsim Sha Tsui or Tung Lo Wan, Anne answered: 


Not in Mong Kok! So disgusting! Those people are not appropriate. 
I mean I feel they don’t drink, that is, I feel for those who know how 
to drink coffee or want to find a quiet place to have a cup of coffee 
are not the kind of people you'll find in Mong Kok ... Because there 
are lesbians everywhere in Tung Lo Wan, and lesbians usually hang 
out in Tung Lo Wan. ... Yes because it’s very central. Les bars are all 
in Tung Lo Wan. It makes sense for them to like coming to Tung Lo 
Wan. 


Apart from an overall emphasis on Tung Lo Wan as a lesbian enclave, 
other informants had similar opinions on other districts in terms of lesbian 
visibility. Ku Tsai, in her early twenties, works in a trendy clothing store in a 
shopping arcade in Mong Kok: 


I feel it’s true in the past. In the last few years, I still think it’s more 
visible in Tung Lo Wan, that is, you will not see as many [lesbians] 
in other areas but now there are a lot, actually. Mong Kok, Tsim Sha 
Tsui have a lot! 


For younger informants like Ah Lok, Miki and Ah Ying, hanging out 
at Tung Lo Wan became an issue with their parents. Ah Ying’s mother had 
expressed disapproval: 


I’m used to going out at night. My mum asked me why I go out at 
night all the time. Where do I go? What kind of troubles am I into? 
Are you hanging out with improper folks? Because she knew that 
I’m always in Tung Lo Wan. 


Ah Lok interjected and laughed at the matter: 


Tung Lo Wan is improper (laughs). The impression, for parents, the 
impression is that people in Tung Lo Wan are improper, just like 
those people in Mong Kok. 
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I perceive a class distinction in the obvious split between Tung Lo Wan 
and Mong Kok that resonates among many informants. Tung Lo Wan tends 
to be more of a trendsetting shopping area and undoubtedly more expensive 
in product prices, whereas Mong Kok is considered to have cheaper products 
and ideal for finding pirated goods. The extent that Mong Kok has become a 
shopping mecca for bargain hunters and a place for cheap entertainment has 
even contributed to the creation of a slang term “MK look”, referring to young 
people who dress in cheap, tasteless clothing with dyed hair. Mong Kok often 
appears in news media as a trouble area with plenty of police raids over illegal 
gambling activities in bars, underage drinking and prostitution in bars or 
upstairs flats in both residential and commercial buildings. Eric Kit-Wai Ma 
in his study on “the hierarchy of drinks” observes that Mong Kok bars are 
generally considered “inferior because they only sell draught beer and simple 
(Ma 2001, 128). His informant was concerned about his personal 
safety as a customer in Mong Kok drinking establishments. The negative 
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reading of Mong Kok can also be taken as a postcolonial interpretation since 
Mong Kok is associated with tourists from Mainland China and Southeast 
Asia. Therefore, it is rendered an inferior part of town with substandard moral 
values. Recently, the area has been gentrified to include condominiums and 
a luxurious shopping mall, Langham Place. Informants also mention going 
to a lesbian bar in Yau Ma Tei, a few blocks from Mong Kok, and complain 
about the bar charging them extra to clean up the mess they made. Instead, the 
young informant cleaned up her friend’s vomit, which saved them HK$500. 


Lesbian Use of Spaces 


Apart from lesbian exclusive spaces, many informants hang out at spaces 
otherwise known to be more straight-identified, such as video arcades and 
billiard halls. There is also a lesbian use of spaces in every facet of their lives, 
for example, going to any common restaurant with a group of lesbian friends 
who, on the outside might look suspicious for being ambiguous, androgynous 
and slightly queer, yet as insiders know, are our kind. Lesbian use of spaces is 
prevalent in Hong Kong as a sense of lesbian community is not often aligned 
with political causes; therefore, social networks are often built around lesbians 
and their friends which translates into queering everyday spaces for their own 
use. In addition, the Internet has created other ways for women to meet other 
women and to organize net meetings. Lik Lik, a veteran lesbian event and 
party organizer, offered insights into lesbian organizing: 
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I feel that now is very different than before: the social atmosphere. 
What is most obvious is that there used to be a lot of people coming 
out for events, anywhere from thirty to sixty for bbq. Everyone would 
come out to play but it’s different now. I mean before 1997, before 
the handover. When we used to organize activities, people would 
all come and they don’t come to know people [potential romantic 
interests]. They would come to have fun with a group of friends. It 
is obvious now that you don’t need to organize these events since 
people can meet others by themselves. One can meet others on the 
net. It’s really obvious ... honestly, those who come to join these 
activities are good friends. For others, they won’t feel that there is a 
need to join activities, to join events [organized by lesbian groups]. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have outlined how lesbians have been marginalized in the 
field of gender and space and how notions of resistance can offer a theoretical 
framework to understand the spatial decisions made by Hong Kong lesbians. I 
attempt to position everyday resistance in Hong Kong as lesbians negotiating 
with capitalist ideologies as entrepreneurs or as customers to lesbian spaces 
such as bars, cafés or specialty stores. Informants highlight Tung Lo Wan as 
the hub of lesbian activity yet lesbians are increasingly also visible in other 
locales, such as Mong Kok and Tsim Sha Tsui. They also raise concerns about 
the comfort of lesbian spaces, accessibility and whether there was a need for 
such spaces. Lesbians also use gay bars as an entry point to learning about the 
lesbian and gay scenes. In the next chapter, I will discuss informants’ strategies 
to counter discrimination and assert their subjectivities within regulatory 
spaces such as religious institutions, schools and workplaces. 


3 
Regulatory Spaces 


Certain spaces are often identified as of a predominantly regulatory and 
surveillance nature. Named commonly among informants, these everyday 
spaces include religious institutions, schools and workplaces. Interviewees 
have also developed coping strategies to handle crises, including being outed 
by colleagues, chastised in churches and bullied by classmates. Iam concerned 
with the intersectionality of these spaces and what they mean for Hong Kong 
women and transgender people with lesbian desires, and how these groups of 
people materialize their experiences within these settings, how they negotiate 
their sexualities by being strategic through “spatial practices” (de Certeau 
1984, 115). 

In this chapter, I choose everyday spaces, such as churches, schools and 
workplaces, because of their structures as established cultural institutions with 
both covert and overt rules, as sites with social relations and hierarchies, and 
as spaces full of “subjective senses and material realities” (Taylor 2007, 63). 
Facing homophobia and transphobia, informants in this study constructed and 
staged various interventions into these institutional spaces, often operating 
under a regulatory schema of heteronormativity. Living within and through 
these spatial mappings, they imagine possibilities for gender expression and 
express sexual desires despite facing punishable consequences directly or 
indirectly. 


Being Faithful with One’s Sexuality 


One pertinent question often arises during discussions with the overall 
Protestant and Catholic influence in Hong Kong and their homophobic 
attacks on lesbians, gay men, bisexuals and transgender communities. How 
did their blatant homophobic media campaigns and mobilization among 
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church communities directly affect the everyday lives of LGBT individuals? 
Josephine Ho’s essay “Is Global Governance Bad for East Asian Queers?” 
connects two apparent tangents on how the relationship between a rising 
Christian discourse against queer activism reflects the limitations in East 
Asia’s liberal democracies to pursue the goal of social justice (Ho 2008). Ho 
first points out how international organizations, such as the United Nations 
Commission on Global Governance and the World Bank, project a form of 
mandatory engagement with local NGOs over the principle of establishing 
a global civil society. Global issues such as human rights and democracy 
then become a platform where NGOs exert their agendas and “end up 
intentionally or unwittingly shaping ideas about what constitutes ‘normal’, 
and thus acceptable, sexual practices and identities” (Ho 2008, 460). Ho further 
points to two particular “NGO conglomerates” which benefited from global 
governance and fought hard to eradicate queer activism, namely, “mainstream 
women’s (not necessarily feminist) NGOs” and “Christian-based conservative 
NGOs” (Ho 2008, 464-65). Ho summarizes that the unanimous call of both 
NGO factions for more surveillance in the private sphere is: “to abide by the 
most basic form of ‘sexual fundamentalism’ — notion that there is a singular, 
ideal sexuality (heterosexual, marital, procreative) and two genders (man and 
woman), and that those conforming to this standard have a right to police 
and control others, often by creating and enforcing new legislation” (Ho 2008, 
466). 

The protection of children’s rights both as a global issue and a local 
concern is the primary reason for these NGOs to argue against the increasing 
gay and lesbian visibility in East Asian countries. This argument can be 
applied to comprehend how certain NGOs mobilize themselves efficiently 
in order to align themselves with government officials and professionals 
who are vested in similar moral interests to halt the enactment of Sexual 
Orientation Discrimination Ordinance. I aim to clarify how conservative and 
fundamentalist Christian forces contribute to homophobia and yet fail to 
prevent or to eradicate the development of same-sex sexual desires; rather, 
the informants’ stories indicate multiple strategies to counter a conflicting 
discourse of hate from the fundamentalist faction and one of tolerance from 
the liberal side. The same religious forces also extend their influences in 
educational, social services, media and health sectors.' 

According to the Hong Kong Yearbook 2008, the number of Protestant 
and Catholic Christians is estimated at around 660,000 including 105,000 
Filipino Catholics. The Christian community has especially strong ties in 
many sectors of Hong Kong society. Christianity has increased its privilege 
socially, culturally and politically since the 1960s. Some scholars raise the 
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question of how Christianity loses its role as an objective monitor of the 
government as well as its role in helping to sustain the power of the British 
colonial government through its vested interests across multiple sectors (Kwok 
1994, Chan Shun-Hing 2002). The Church of England has been established 
in Hong Kong since 1949 and set up a Victoria congregation in Hong Kong 
with its missionary activities extending to Mainland China and Japan. The 
bishop of the Church was held in high esteem throughout the colonial era, 
only fifth in official listing after the governor of Hong Kong, chief justice, chief 
secretary and commander of the British Forces (Chan 2002, 384). But one must 
remain cautious about how Christianity and Catholicism continue to be used 
as a rightful and legitimate excuse in Hong Kong politics as a deterrent to 
establishing social justice on the issue of sexuality.” 

On 3 June 2003, then Bishop Joseph Zen put forward his views opposing 
same-sex marriage in a document issued by the Congregation for the Doctrine 
of the Faith entitled “Considerations Regarding Proposals to Give Legal 
Recognition to Unions between Homosexual Persons”. On 17 August 2003, 
eight Rainbow Action members disrupted a Sunday mass at the Catholic 
Cathedral in protest against Bishop Joseph Zen and the Catholic Church’s 
views. The implications for its power and control run deep for those in 
opposition to their Christian values. Established in 1997, the Society for Truth 
and Light is a Christian group with a mission to monitor the media, sex 
cultures and social morals in society. The organization has been able to garner 
support from legislators, educators, social workers and clinical practitioners, 
in other words, middle-class professionals, for its media campaign against 
the legislation of anti-discrimination against sexual minorities. In 2005, six 
Christian groups co-ordinated a “one person, one letter” campaign against the 
legislation prior to any form of public consultation by the government. More 
than 2,000 letters were received by the government as a result of the campaign. 
These groups include Hong Kong Alliance for Family, the Society for Truth 
and Light, Life Education Focus Group, Hong Kong Sex Culture Society, 
Sexual Orientation Discrimination Ordinance Concern Group, Pastoral Care 
for Teacher Ministry and a Christian life coach association (Wong 2007).? The 
media campaign provided the Hong Kong government witha continued excuse 
to delay the enactment of anti-discrimination legislation and demonstrated 
a state fear over sexualities, furthermore, a state irresponsibility to pursue 
social justice at the cost of marginalized communities. It also demonstrated 
the government’s complacency with discrimination against sexual minorities. 

This is not to say that there is no discord within Christian and Catholic 
congregations on this issue. On the contrary, many lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender Christians and Catholics, including heterosexual allies of lesbians 
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and gay Christians, of them, have voiced their opinions on the complicated 
issues of religion and sexuality. The Hong Kong Christian Institute has held 
numerous seminars focusing on issues on religion, faith and homosexuality. 
Their seminars are not restricted to a format for the faith community, but 
also take the form of forums on anti-discrimination legislation against sexual 
minorities, on the film Brokeback Mountain and on a sharing session with 
Taiwan's churches on sexual minority issues.* Established in 1992, a local gay, 
lesbian, bisexual and transgender Christian group, Blessed Minority Christian 
Fellowship has been offering fellowship meetings and Bible study groups to 
support those who identify as sexual minorities and as Christians, as well as 
those who seek spiritual support in the Christian faith. 


Kitman: Struggling in Acceptance 


Most interviewees express anger and disgust at the high-profile media 
campaigns organized by the fundamentalist Christian right groups in Hong 
Kong. Some feel the campaigns pulled various communities together for a 
unified political cause. Those who do not react strongly to the campaigns 
say they are not personally affected by the institutional declarations of hate. 
These interviewees usually feel they can go about their everyday life without 
worrying about the religious groups. Embedded in this sense of ambivalence 
is a sense of disavowal in the macroscopic picture of how the influences of this 
particular branch of religious groups might affect the overall political climate 
on sexual rights and sexual citizenship in Hong Kong. Some informants 
strongly believe there to be no personal threat from religious propaganda that 
could cause them to lose their jobs or their dignity. 

Twenty-seven-year old Kitman recalls her first relationship as 
“excruciating” and “struggling” in terms of her internal conflicts with being a 
devout Catholic and a woman with lesbian desires. Growing up in a middle- 
class household, Kitman’s father was a teacher prior to retirement and her 
mother was a housewife. She has a older brother who is a year and nine months 
older. Both her brother and his wife have come to slowly accept Kitman’s 
lesbian identity. She did not tell her parents directly but assumed they knew 
about her sexual identity. She describes her first experience in acknowledging 
her sexual desires for a woman during her Form Six year in 1995: 


She was my classmate in secondary school. It was perplexing then. I 
felt it was impossible. Like what the hell am I doing? I felt bad about 
myself, my identity then. I felt it was improper. The whole matter 
should not happen to me. I struggled a lot during those times. It was 
very painful because I’m a devout Catholic. Religion influenced me 
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a lot. It shaped how I saw things in life. Since I was very young, I 
believed that whatever the Bible said, I should follow. I was very 
naive then and I thought this thing is not allowed and it should 
not happen. It should not happen no matter how old you are. ... It 
was really excruciating. We got together during the summer of our 
Form Six year and all the way until the summer of our first year 
in university. She is not religious so she did not have struggles like 
mine. ... The relationship itself was conflicting. 


Kitman attributes her conflicting values to naivety. She experienced 
internal struggles which made her feel “marginal” to the wider society. 
Kitman notes with pessimism, “I will never make it to the mainstream. 
Never.” When I ask her how she feels about being in the margins, she replies, 
“Tam used to it. It’s like whatever I do I would never make it to the centre.” I 
follow through and pose the next question as to what the centre is for her. She 
further elaborates, “I don’t know. For example, I would think that I have some 
intrinsic social justice values but I am not as radical as Choi Fung or I am not 
the type to be out there and be so visible.”® 

For her support network, Kitman counts an older university friend whom 
she met at the Department of Social Work in 1996 as her confidante and peer 
counsellor. Through many conversations with this friend Kitman realized 
that she could let others know about her sexuality and so began a process of 
coming out. By coming out to others, Kitman also has learnt to accept herself 
as a lesbian. Despite that, she still has reservations about disclosing her sexual 
identity. 


I will not disclose to them (people at work), they are more 
conservative. I have hesitation. Actually, I have already been lucky. 
How should I say it? [have only come out to people who are receptive. 
I won’t open my heart for others to stab a knife in but also maybe I 
have just been lucky to meet open-minded people in my immediate 
environment. ... If I knew that the other person is conservative, I 
won't let it out. For example, there are colleagues in my organization 
who are Christians. I hate to over generalize about it but I feel that 
they won’t accept it or they have asked me so many questions before 
that it made me uncomfortable. So I won’t talk about it. 


What Catholicism means for Kitman cannot be simplified as a regulatory 
space without room for manoeuvre; on the contrary, she establishes herself 
through this space and in the process of becoming the person she is, became 
aware of her romantic attraction to women. This is not to dismiss the regulatory 
forces of Catholic teachings and their role in perpetuating homophobia using 
the rhetoric of religious morality. I draw attention to the way Kitman has 
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learnt to manage the contradictory meanings within this space and strategize 
to appropriate certain values in asserting her sexuality. This space, for Kitman, 
was not an all-encompassing site within which she could not find her own 
position. It meant she had to strategize about who she would feel comfortable 
discussing her sexuality with and when not to. This strategy is common 
to many lesbians, gays, bisexuals and transgender people to map out their 
daily existence and to position themselves within multiple everyday spaces. 
To leave a space entirely and to relinquish all forms of contact with those 
involved can be devastating and was considered as reactionary by some of 
the interviewees. Instead, they resolve to find ways of compromising, despite 
the emotional costs resulted from hiding one's sexuality. In other words, it was 
not an ideal situation. It was more of a coping mechanism and a less drastic 
way of maintaining certain ties that meant something for the individual. 
Doing this in everyday life is not easy as it involves continuous and consistent 
maintenance of self-regulating behaviour, that not only is such behaviour 
necessarily desirable to begin with but it is definitely imposed upon LGBT 
individuals for daily survival. 


Contradictory Morals 


Baptized at an early age, Bik Bik attended a Christian Sunday School for six 
years and continued to attend church mass services until the age of seventeen. 


Sometimes I don’t agree with the church because I think people in the 
church have done a lot to protect their own rights or to maintain their 
own status. They used religion as a reason to say you're immoral, 
you cannot do this and that ... I think there is definitely a divine 
being, or else there will not be life. How we worship the deity is not 
as necessary as much as how we need to respect others, other human 
beings and biological life forms.... I just wondered why it has to be 
like that. I don’t think it’s (Bik Bik’s sexual identity) a problem. Why 
do they have to be persistent in making it an issue? What kind of 
religion is that? Who sets up the religious association as such? ... If I 
follow their rules and go against my own conscience deliberately to 
marry a man without ever having loved him, am I committing a sin? 
Can this also be immoral? 


Bik Bik was brought up in the Christian church as a space of morality and 
sexual regulation. By stating that the rules were set “to maintain their status”, 
Bik Bik views the church as an institution that is territorial and political in wider 
societal terms. It is in the church’s self-interest to perpetuate homophobia and 
to use morality as justification. She continuously questions the teachings of 
religious doctrines and extends her criticism, seeing the church’s teaching of 
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morality as essentially hypocritical. Similar to other informants, what is ironic 
is that the indoctrination process did not stop Bik Bik from being lesbian- 
identified nor did it stop her from being in multiple lesbian relationships.’ 
Bik Bik seems to be able to renounce her Christian beliefs even though she 
has developed social networks through friends and is an active participant 
in the church. Not surprisingly, Bik Bik knows of many women who have 
same-sex desires among church groups. To put it bluntly, it also raises the 
question of how a space of religious morality could be utilized subversively 
as a legitimate space to get away from family and develop intimate same-sex 
relations. The religious mission to reformulate sexualities and erotic desires 
fails partly due to the informants’ strategies to circumvent religious doctrines 
and to utilize social spaces to act out on their erotic intimacies. 


An Emotional Tug and Pull 


As a devout Christian, forty-three-year-old Edith has learnt that the church 
could be both a place for solace and a site of conflict. She first sought 
Christianity for its supportive atmosphere. 


Actually my church is not so bad. The priest and the other church 
members treat me well when we don’t talk about me. After we 
started talking about my situation, I felt that our relationship got 
closer.... Usually, it’s because they don’t understand much and it is 
quite difficult for me to explain it. It’s horrible but I would break 
down when I talk about myself. So what can they do? They will say 
“we will still support you. Don’t be like this.” Although they don’t 
really understand me well, at least they would say some supportive 
words. 


I’ve been attending church for a little bit over two years. It is only in 
the last few months that I’ve changed a lot. Before that, I looked like 
or pretended to be a man for church. Actually, they came to know 
me as a guy, not a very masculine one, but one that definitely looked 
like a guy, that is why they have to work harder to accept the change. 
On the other hand, this girl who has only known me in the past few 
months cannot tell whether I am a boy or a girl. She has been more 
accepting of me because I don’t think she has a deep impression of 
me as a guy. I didn’t know it can make such a difference. But it does. 


Religion is very important to me. I have already adjusted myself to 
the fact that even if the church does not accept me. It won’t make a 
difference in my religious beliefs. It is only the people who cannot 
accept me. Until now, people are not the ones who affect me the 
most. But of course, Iam also an emotional person. I tried to balance 
myself. I am here for my spirituality and not for those Christians 
who cannot understand me. I think one needs to be clear about it. 
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Edith delineates what she can get out of Christianity and what she cannot 
resolve within that space for her transgender identity. In the initial stages of 
being a newcomer to the church, Edith was aware of the potential dangers in 
exposing her gender identity. The status of being a newcomer often warrants 
more flexibility from the church to initially allow for differences. It was under 
this form of pretence that Edith felt she could share her story with her pastor 
and fellow worshippers. When church members knew about Edith’s intention 
to have surgery as part of her transition from male to female, they reacted 
negatively towards her. This tug and pull on Edith’s emotions is an example 
of the church’s strategy of first gaining trust and then rebuking anti-biblical 
behaviour. The followers’ vulnerability puts them at risk of suffering guilt. 
Edith’s relationship with church members has changed as a result of their 
disapproval of her gender identity. Both the pastor and other members have 
voiced disapproval of Edith’s refusal to listen to them, and perceive Edith’s 
decision as being in opposition to God’s will. Edith suffered immensely 
from the rejection but instead of leaving the church, she comforts herself by 
believing that God is guiding her way and would take care of her. 

Throughout my interview with Edith, she emphasizes the significance 
of spirituality in contradictory terms, both as a place of solace and a site 
of contestation. Even though the overall church environment is one of 
transphobia and homophobia, Edith continues to engage in social relations 
with people of the church in an attempt at gaining acceptance. Her 
determination to find support in such a place signifies not only her strength as 
a person but also her faith in believing that they will at some point understand 
her situation. I am puzzled at her rationalization, of needing to still belong 
to the group. At one point I ask her if she would consider finding another 
congregation but she says she prefers to stay with the same church since she 
has already invested so much emotionally. Edith is also an active member with 
a local lesbian and bisexual women’s group and has found support from it to 
counter the church’s transphobia. She manages her emotions by having split 
allegiances with different groups and fulfils her needs with what each group 
can offer. This is an example of a form of survival that is not dependent on one 
source and one site. If it is indicative of an attitude to living in Hong Kong, 
then one could elaborate that one should locate several places for emotional 
support because relying on just one could be risky. 
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Being in Your Face 


Homophobia as exhibited by conservative and fundamentalist Christian 
groups in alliance with the Society for Truth and Light have turned many 
lesbians, gays, bisexuals and transgender people to question faith-based 
organizations and their agenda to perpetuate homophobia in society. Fifty- 
year-old Eileen comments on dating a girlfriend who is Christian: 


When we go out, she would take the Bible with her. Sometimes at a 
restaurant, she would put the Bible on the table. For me, I start to ask 
what does this mean? Is it because we are sinners? I don’t feel I am 
one. I don’t hate the Bible. I went to a Catholic school for my primary 
education. Many of my family members are devout Catholics and I 
also believe in God. But to put the Bible on the table at a restaurant! 
Come on! 


What is interesting in her narrative is not the fact that her girlfriend takes 
a Bible with her wherever she goes, but Eileen’s reaction to having the Bible on 
the table and her insistence on her Catholic upbringing to prove her piety to a 
certain extent. Indeed, Catholic and Christian schools are indicative of English 
language education hence a perception of elitist education that traces its roots 
back to British colonialism. Eileen’s reaction to the presence of the Bible as 
a symbol attests to Eileen’s existence as a lesbian as well as the sin that she 
commits by being the person she is. It is also the need to display her religion 
that provoked Eileen to ridicule her girlfriend’s practice of putting the Bible 
on the table. Commenting on the numerous attacks launched by the Society of 
Light and Truth and other groups, twenty-year-old Taro manages to explain 
part of Eileen’s source of frustration, that is, a forceful acknowledgement of 
religious beliefs. 


I understand that for some people, their religious beliefs stop them 
from accepting us. But does that mean they have to stand up in public 
to object against our existence? Where is the basic respect for us? If 
you are saying that God is going to take you in when you die, that’s 
fine, take you all into Heaven but follow all the rules in the Bible, not 
just focus on homosexuality being unnatural or even on the notion 
of one man for one woman. This society is changing. Our society is 
progressing. Maybe in later days, there will be nothing like romantic 
love or even families, our society is actually moving forward, why 
are they stuck in the past? Why are they so one-sided in their beliefs? 


Taro is quick to reveal her annoyance at the persevering attacks on sexual 
minorities and the groups’ refusal to acknowledge a changing society. At this 
point, I have to bring myself back to Ho’s earlier argument in this section and to 
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query the nature of the emergence of Christian-based conservative NGOs and 
their links with capitalism. A rising middle-class population in the 1960s and 
1970s as a result of fast economic development adopted conservative family 
values to maintain their social class status and nuclear family units, and to 
use their capital — as in Bourdieu’s terms “cultural”, “economic”, “social” or 
“symbolic” — to stabilize middle-class values (Bourdieu 1984). If middle-class 
values could be translated into a form of piety, then the next step would be 
to affirm the links between capitalism and Christianity. William E. Connolly 
suggests that “multiple assemblages” have been formed by the intersections 
of Christianity and capitalism, and “to address capital-Christian imbrications 
at any historical moment is also to address the ethos or spirituality — drawn 
from multiple sources — that enters into the institutional practices of work, 
consumption, investment, saving, income distribution, media life, voting, and 
state action” (Connolly 2008, 13). Along this line of thought, I contend that 
Christianity and a committed belief in the goods of capitalism as a middle- 
class value see same-sex sexualities as more than just a perverted, unnatural 
and immoral form of sexual desire, but as a threat to the reproduction of 
heteronormative family units that are fundamental to class reproduction and 
the continuance of capitalism. 


Secondary Education and Lesbian Sexuality 


In October 2005, the Education and Manpower Bureau (currently known as the 
Education Bureau) announced the government’s commissioning of the Society 
for Truth and Light to develop a curriculum on human rights education within 
the larger context of moral and civic education. This curriculum was meant 
to be part of the continuing professional development for secondary school 
teachers and principals.’ Despite protests from community organizations 
and education institutions working on human rights issues, HIV/AIDS, 
and women’s issues, the Hong Kong government continues to appoint the 
organization and provide funding to offer the training sessions. Choi Po-King, 
a pedagogy scholar, activist and oral historian on Hong Kong’s education 
system and marginalized populations, criticizes how Christian-based 
secondary schools use class time to ask students to sign pre-written letters to 
petition against the legislation of an anti-discrimination bill to protect sexual 
orientation. She further criticizes the government for remaining passive for 
fear of a backlash from the religious community (Choi 2006, 60-61). 

Since many schools in Hong Kong are operated by the Catholic Church 
and other Christian organizations, sex-positive education is either often non- 
existent or even banned from most school curriculum. Leung Pik-Ki’s self- 
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reflexive article on her role as a secondary school teacher co-ordinating an 
AIDS prevention education in a Catholic school spells out numerous obstacles 
faced by herself and her students involved in the education programme (Leung 
2006). Through the narratives of students involved in the programme, Leung 
demonstrated how Catholic values and moral standards are in opposition to 
views on sex as positive, pleasurable, non-guilt-ridden and most importantly, 
as a subject to be discussed openly. 

Young people attend schools and use those spaces to express their gender 
identities and sexualities by various tactics. The regulatory nature of schools 
has led some respondents to rebel, practise truancy and constantly resist to 
higher academic achievement. Schools are state-controlled environments 
where pedagogy and power relations are reflected by dominant narratives 
and regulated by state educational boards and moral standards. What is 
taught inside the classroom is complemented by disciplinary measures that 
regulate who we are and how we behave. Secondary school classrooms 
have different pedagogical implications than university classrooms. Most 
respondents answer interview questions on schooling by immediately relating 
to secondary school years rather than university years, even if they have 
attended higher education. One of the reasons is that they relate their first 
romantic and sexual lesbian experiences in a school setting, which usually 
occurs during the secondary school years. 


“I Am Dating, So What?”: Being a TBG in the Classroom 


Seventeen-year-old Miki identified as a TBG is a Form Five student enrolled 
at an all-girls’ school in North Point. TBG is an abbreviation for tomboy’s 
girl. According to a booklet published by a gender studies research group 
and activist organization, Nutongxueshe, TBG refers to a woman whose self- 
identification, behaviour, character or dress resembles a feminine lesbian. As 
the editor of the book points out, there are many cultural adaptations of the 
term, for example, a Po in Mainland China or Taiwan might be similar yet 
non-synonymous to a TBG in Hong Kong. Some respondents have also used 
G to describe a similarly yet culturally different TBG identity. A T in Mainland 
China or Taiwan can be understood to a TB in Hong Kong. Many respondents 
have used the terms TB, B and B Tsai (B 4¥) interchangeably to denote tomboy 
identity. 

I met Miki through another young informant, Ah Lok, and we met at 
one of the upstairs theme cafés popular with the school-age crowd. She first 
heard of the term “lesbian” when she was in Form One at an all-girls’ school. 
Miki is no stranger to having relationships at school. Her first relationship 
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with a classmate was in Form Two. She describes same-sex relationships as 
“natural”, “commonplace” and “not a big deal”. Miki saw her role as a TBG 
as part of a normative construction of relationships between girls in school. 
Common to many young people in schools, peer relations establish the norms 
for lesbian social interactions and as Miki said, “the right way is for a TB to be 
with a TBG!” 

Her mother holds a baking instruction workshops teaching students how 
to make desserts in one of the commercial buildings in Mong Kok. Her father 
works in a Chinese herbal medicine and dried seafood store in the same area. 
Miki’s older brother went through extended periods of unemployment and 
was recently laid off as an apprentice cook. When I ask Miki if her teachers 
know about her lesbian relationships, she says she believes they are more 
concerned with older girls in Form Four and above rather than with the 
younger girls. Miki has come to understand this phenomenon as the school 
authority’s message of “leave the young alone since they are nothing and 
know nothing” while more senior students pose a larger risk of pregnancy 
and other vices. But the school authorities were quick to point out that same- 
sex desires were not allowed on or off school premises. 


When I was in Form Three, there were many of us. There were a 
couple of girls who were wearing school uniforms and being 
affectionate at the World Trade Centre. They got caught by alumni 
students. I don’t know why there are so many alumni but anyway 
they are in their thirties or forties. They told the school principal. 
The principal gave an order to the discipline head master. And he 
delivered a speech, “I know we should be loving and caring to 
each other as students and classmates. But the level of loving and 
caring should not extend to hugging, kissing or any kind of intimate 
behaviour. Wrapping arms, holding hands, hugging and kissing, all 
these should not happen. Not between classmates.” ... Then after a 
while, they started going after TBs. The school principal stood at the 
gates and would say, “Come here. You should grow your hair longer 
if not, wear a wig.” 


This incident demonstrates how the surveillance and regulation of 
same-sex desires happen beyond school sites and extend towards public 
areas such as shopping malls and sidewalks. As Ara Wilson observes in her 
meticulous fieldwork on tom-dees in Bangkok, shopping malls serve “as an 
influential stage for configurations of gender and sexual relations” (Wilsons 
2004, 104). Shopping malls are also highly commercialized spaces to exercise 
surveillance when it is least expected. This is not to say that young people are 
naive to surveillance, rather, the accentuated explicitness in sexual and gender 
expression within public spaces speaks to the students’ form of resistance 
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away from home and school even at the risk of being reprimanded. This form 
of resistance can be seen in the ways schoolgirls alter the length of their skirts 
or test the school authority’s limits over how short they can cut their hair, so 
as to knowingly assert their lesbian sexuality. School uniforms expose the girls 
to unnecessary surveillance and hence place them in a vulnerable position 
even outside of school itself. The school’s reputation is at stake if the students 
misbehave in public while wearing their school uniforms. The school uniform 
is a marker of socio-cultural status according to the ranking of the school in 
the education system.’ 

Miki explains that a TBG expresses her lesbian desires by having “crushes 
on older girls in higher forms”. When I ask her about whether a TBG has a 
hard time being recognized as a girl with lesbian desires, Miki says it has more 
to do with how they express their desires appropriately, that is, by “by feel” 
and “by look”.’° Miki elaborated further, describing an all-girls’ school as a 
potential indicator for TBGs to survive and be identified as girls who are open 
to dating other girls. 

Some younger respondents feel that public displays of affection are the 
only way for them to express their desires for each other since hanging out 
at each other’s homes is not often a viable option. School sites become an 
alternate space of desire. When they get off from school, Ah Lok often spends 
time “hanging out at game arcades, going to karaoke boxes, watching films, 
window shopping”. However, these activities often require sufficient financial 
resources. Miki is seeking part-time employment at fast food joints at the time 
of her interview. Hanging out at fast food outlets such as McDonald’s or Café 
Coral seems to be more accessible for them since there is no minimum charge 
and they can stay for an extended period of time. It is a more affordable space 
for many younger lesbians like Miki and Ah Lok or working-class lesbians in 
the lower income bracket. 


Taunted for Being a Tomboy in the Classroom 


As mentioned in chapter 1, fifteen-year-old Ah Lok ran away from home in 
Tseung Kwan O when she was fourteen because she got tired of school and 
was not getting along with her family. In 2004, she stayed at a friend’s place 
in Tai Po for a month before she gave in to her mother’s pleas and returned 
home. Then Ah Lok and her mother discovered a school in Causeway Bay 
that would take her in after being rejected elsewhere. Ah Lok expressed her 
satisfaction with the school, “I can hang out in Causeway Bay right away. The 
school uniforms are new. I can wear it to go to game arcades without being 
caught! It doesn’t look like a uniform. Also, I can wear a PE shirt and pants. 
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Pants are allowed!” The reasons that prompted Ah Lok to like this particular 
school were related to spatial concerns, such as being physically closer to the 
area where she hung out or being able to express her identity as a TB ina 
regulatory environment. Ah Lok’s favourable response to the school justified 
certain incentives for attending school. These incentives are practical reasons 
for a young lesbian to consider. In Ah Lok’s case she considered them when 
she was not achieving well academically. The measurement of academic 
success is often tied with conformity within the education institutions, its 
rules and codes. Ah Lok’s appearance can be typified as a TB with a trendy 
short hairstyle. 

Instead of bowing to pressure, Ah Lok remains the same and is adamant 
about keeping her TB hairstyle. She describes a trendy TB hairstyle during the 
interview by using hand gestures to show me the proper length of hair at the 
sides and on top. Ah Lok puts emphasis on one’s hairstyle and how it relates 
to one’s identity and performance as a B in a controlled environment such as 
the school. 


It’s like a trend now. Everyone seems to have short hair now. In 
contrast the ones who are (lesbians) are not so flamboyant. Not so... I 
wanted to make more friends ... There are very few TBs in my old all- 
girls’ school. I can only think of twenty-one in total out of hundreds 
even if I counted those Form 1 students and the ones who have left. 
The school I am in now has about fourteen out of forty students! 


The notion that young people who identify as having lesbian desires 
are the ones who are “not so flamboyant” indicates a strategy of temporary 
retreat in a regulatory space. In an attempt to avoid drawing attention to their 
sexuality, young people learn to protect themselves in an environment that 
could lead to punishment in reaction to their gender identity. The fact that 
Ah Lok counts the number of TBs in both schools she has attended shows 
her eagerness to spot the “lesbian”. The practice of spotting lesbians does 
not necessarily mean that Ah Lok made immediate friends or developed a 
support network among TBs, but it is a symbolic indicator of less isolation and 
of mutual recognition. Ah Lok realizes that it was a cultural phenomenon for 
female students to have short hair by calling it “a trend”. 

A self-identified lesbian, Ah Lok was in an all-girls’ school for three years 
before moving to a co-educational one for her Form Four education. Being in 
a new environment was like testing the waters for her in terms of acceptance 
of her sexual identity. Ah Lok was frequently being called into the discipline 
master’s room for lectures. She believed she was being isolated and picked on 
because of her attitude, her TB identity and her tardiness, in other words, the 
branding of a troublemaker. 
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Switching to a co-educational school means having rumours always 
being spread by the boys. Lots of people didn’t like me in this school. 
They always say “sei gei po” (Jt4%). I hate this word so much. 
“Gei po” (4&%) and “lesbian” are two different things ... I’ve had 
a few boys coming over suddenly to hit on me. They suddenly put 
their arms around my waist. I thought, “How dare you!” So I jabbed 
them with my elbow. They did it on purpose! They wanted to know. 
They are curious about TBs. Very curious ... One time during a sex 
education class, one guy pointed at me and said loudly, “Should Ah 
Lok sit at the girls’ side? She should sit over with the boys. It will fit 
her more!” So I got all fired up and I threw a temper. I started to yell 
back big time ... I think my school environment is perverted ... A 
group of Form Five boys just came into my class and picked on me. 
One of them even tried to punch me in the face but missed. I stood 
right in front of him and I didn’t move. He said to me, “If you were 
a guy, I would have hit you nine lives over.” Then I thought that 
was stupid. I thought if you dare to hit me in school, I can call the 
police right away ... I think it’s because I’m a TB ... Idon’t know why 
people like us are usually being discriminated ... We still hang out 
with boys but we are just not popular. We get scolded more in class. 
When we say something in class, we get booed. 


While recounting the incident, Ah Lok never mentions the possibility of 
asking a teacher to intervene or to mediate the situation. It is indicative of being 
self-sufficient, having to defend oneself in a state of isolation, not trusting 
anyone to come to your rescue. For Ah Lok, the teachers are not perceived as 
potential agents of ensuring a safer learning environment; instead she was left 
to her own resources to survive in the school. Ah Lok’s perception that TBs 
“get scolded more in class” is echoed by other respondents who are still in 
school. Other scholars mention that being TB or butch might bring admiration 
and peer idolization in single-sex schools, yet Ah Lok’s case proves that co- 
educational school environments pose a different threat to gender identity. 
The boys’ sexual harassment and teasing of Ah Lok show how her TB presence 
and gender expression were a potential threat to the boys’ masculinity and 
disturbed her place and position in class. Ah Lok’s fiery response was an act 
of defiance for her gender identity. 

Many respondents were victims of bullying. Cases of discrimination 
against lesbian and gay students have been documented by the Equal Rights for 
LGBT people: Hong Kong Report (2006). Most students documented in the report 
were asked by social workers in their schools to think twice about their sexual 
orientation or, if not, to consult a psychiatrist to “cure” them of homosexuality. 
Carmen Ka Man Tong’s (2008) study on young tomboys in Hong Kong 
secondary schools concluded that they developed a collective subjectivity to 
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demonstrate their everyday resistance to school authorities. Young tomboys 
took up supposedly bad personal traits such as smoking, swearing, dating 
and not returning home early as resistant practices to structural inequalities 
in their daily lives (Tong 2008, 127). But this form of action was not without 
consequences, as evidenced by Ah Lok who adamantly refuses to surrender 
her TB identity in exchange for peer approval. 


The Practice of TB Idol Worship 


Bik Bik recalls fond memories of how young girls would express their crushes 
for other girls through a form of “TB idol worship” commonplace among all- 
girls’ secondary schools. These “idols” were usually students in more senior 
forms who were tomboyish in appearance, physically active and excelled in 
sports such as basketball, swimming, and field and track. Bik Bik recalled: 


We had the same idol and we met each other through our activities 
as fans, like waiting for our idol to show up. Our idols all played 
basketball. Then I joined the team and started to play basketball with 
the idols, too ... We would say things like, “Wah! She’s so cool! Wei! 
Take a photo of her! Did you take it? I have her photo, do you want 
it for a hundred bucks?” We would sell our idols’ photos and they 
sell well! There are some students who have money to spend in our 
school. I’m not one of them but others have money. We know of a 
friend who gave a gift that was worth a thousand dollars to her idol! 


This notion of buying photos or gifts for idols shows that idol worship 
was an open practice even though it was not always welcomed by the teachers. 
This practice is widely acknowledged among students even in my experience 
of attending secondary school during the 1980s. I remember vividly that those 
who displayed physical affection as in kissing and overt caressing were often 
punished by being sent to the headmistress and their parents were summoned 
to the school by school authorities. 

Same-sex relationships among female schoolmates often become a hot 
topic for gossip not only for students but also for younger female teachers. 
Bik Bik describes these rumours as “devastating” if one does not enjoy good 
relations with the larger group of peers. In other words, the rumours could 
be interpreted as both an approval of same-sex relationships or as a rejection 
of the formation of the couple. The criteria for judging the relationships are 
similar to those familiar terms about whether a TB was good enough for the 
G or vice versa. News about break-ups and new couples forming are equally 
popular. Bik Bik asserts, “Those teachers are even more nosey. There was this 
friend of mine who was a TB who told me that Miss Kong asked her if I was 
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dating that girl. Then I told Miss Kong, ‘You’re so out of it. We broke up a 
while back.’ The younger teachers are nosey but the older ones will not accept 
us. They will just pretend that they didn’t see us. The younger teachers often 
socialize with us, like going to karaoke boxes with us. They are really nice.” 
This form of acknowledgement is not only present in single-sex schools but 
also in co-educational environments. 


Teacher-Student Relations: Being Exposed, Coming Out and Falling in 
Love 


Thirty-four-year old Connie had a similar incident with a younger 
schoolteacher in secondary school. When she separated from her girlfriend of 
two years in 1988, she was often very sad in school. Her Form Six schoolteacher 
noticed her mood and asked her about it. Connie was frank, telling her that 
she broke up with her then girlfriend. The teacher was twenty-three years of 
age and her first response was, “This is called ‘tung sing lyun’ (\F] ¥E%&). You 
are tung sing lyun. Do you know that this is a difficult path?” That was the first 
time Connie heard of the term “tung sing Iyun”. She thought to herself, “So 
this is it. lam tung sing lyun.” Connie recalled her teacher as kind and with a 
good attitude towards the issue. Her teacher asked Connie to psychologically 
prepare herself because she was different from others and they may not be in 
agreement with her. 

Twenty-three-year-old Julia maintained a close relationship with her 
teachers in her all-girls’ secondary school as well. Similar to the narratives 
quoted earlier, the younger teachers were the ones who were more positive in 
their responses to young lesbians. 


Interviewer: How did your classmates react when they knew you 
were together with her? 


Julia: Nothing much. They knew. It was nothing special in an all-girls’ 
school. Even all the teachers knew and some of them were my good 
friends. They had known about it all along, those sleepless nights, 
they knew everything. We would talk about it, we were friends ... 
they were straight, all married. 


Julia’s testimony alludes to a sense of openness in single-sex schools that 
might have been stigmatized outside of the school. It was tolerated within the 
school so long as the relationship was not openly acknowledged through a 
public display of physical intimacy. Julia’s testimony is not the only one in the 
study that features teacher-student relationships. Another respondent, Felix, 
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talked about her relationship with a secondary school teacher that lasted for 
thirteen years. That is not to say the relationships were accepted in single-sex 
schools. On the contrary, both Julia and Felix were very careful about who 
they would disclose their relationships to when they were in the institutions. 
It was only when the relationships were over that they would talk about them. 

Relationships among classmates are common, and most respondents 
recalled their first lesbian relationships in schools. Lik Lik is a thirty-four-year- 
old woman who is feminine in appearance and runs her own small business 
successfully. Recalling her days in school, she says she had a significant 
relationship with a classmate. 


She was really open about it in school. She told everybody in school 
that she liked me. She even etched words like “Ah Lik, I love you” 
on the sidewalks at the North Point ferry terminal. In those days, we 
loved to hang out at the ferry terminal. After the relationship was 
over, I began to fall for another girl and I came up with a crappy 
excuse and broke up with her ... Even when I mean being open, I 
mean being open between students. The teachers never asked about 
our relationship. 


I ask her if there were many classmates like her in the school in those 
days. She replies: 


It really depends on certain groupings. I don’t think it’s particular 
to all-girls’ schools because there were tonnes of girls who were not 
in my class or in my form/grade. Only one or two in my form. In 
the lower forms, like my ex-girlfriend’s one, two forms below mine, 
there were a lot more (lesbians). I think maybe it was easier for others 
to come out if there was one woman to begin with, or maybe it was 
easier to understand the issue because for example, you hung out 
with a group of classmates and never thought of them as lesbians, 
then after a while, you heard through the grapevine that some of 
them later came out as lesbians. 


Lesbian relationships in schools might have been commonplace but the 
location of the school could make a difference for some respondents when 
it came to choosing whether they could be out or not. Ah Lok and Miki 
found Causeway Bay and North Point to be more accepting of their lesbian 
sexualities and gender expression. Another respondent, twenty-five-year-old 
Nick believes that living in the New Territories means being isolated from 
schools in other districts with increased lesbian visibility. Nick believes that 
schools in more metropolitan areas had a higher potential for meeting other 
lesbians, whereas it would be harder to make lesbian friends at a school in 
the New Territories. Other respondents in the study who graduated from 
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secondary schools in the New Territories did not necessarily feel there were 
fewer lesbians in the classrooms, but some mention it might have been harder 
to spot a lesbian with TB-TBG identifiers. 


You know, I was living in Tuen Mun then, a more backward place in 
Hong Kong, it was not developed like nowadays Tuen Mun. I didn’t 
feel weird being in school but if you ask me whether there were folks 
like me in the entire school, it’s pretty hard to tell. Even though you 
identified as one (a lesbian), she might not identify as such. How do 
you approach someone then? You cannot just ask them blankly, are 
you a les? I won't do that. Later I enrolled at an all-girls’ school, there 
were more les. 


I highlight secondary school experiences because of the more restrictive 
environments at that stage of schooling. As mentioned earlier, most schools 
in Hong Kong have religious backgrounds making it difficult for sexualities 
to be discussed openly in the school curriculum or in classrooms. By asking 
respondents about their school experiences, I aim to demonstrate a variance 
within experiences, from combatting homophobia from peers and school 
authorities as in Ah Lok’s case, to feeling supported by a younger teacher in 
the role of an understanding counsellor as in Connie’s case. If such spaces are 
restrictive by nature, then women with same-sex desires find ways to subvert 
religious ideologies and make use of the time spent away from home to 
explore their sexualities. Nonetheless, the fact that respondents who realized 
lesbian desires posed a challenge to school authorities demonstrates a wider 
need to develop pedagogy to address sexualities in school environments. 

In 2009, the Society for the Study of Sexualities and Sex-Pol in 
collaboration with the Society for Safe and Caring Schools and Communities 
published a booklet titled Safe and Caring Schools for Lesbian and Gay Youth 
— A Teacher’s Guide, emphasizing the need for Hong Kong educators to 
address issues of gay and lesbian sexualities in secondary and post-secondary 
institutions. The guide is separated into two parts, the first part a translated 
version of the original English guide and the second a localized version with 
student cases and advice for teachers. The section on providing teachers 
with advice is indicative of common issues facing teachers in Hong Kong, 
namely, the imposing of conversion therapy or reparative therapy on gay and 
lesbian students, counselling students despite being in a school with religious 
background and whether to notify parents of a student’s sexual orientation. 
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Coming out at Work 


Coming out experiences at work take place in different scenarios among 
the respondents. Some were disclosed by co-workers who happened to see 
them on the streets holding hands with their partners. Others, who are active 
in social movements or are cultural producers, might appear on widely 
circulated newspapers, monthly magazines or specific television interviews 
on subject matters related to their sexualities. Some respondents have no 
intention of attracting any form of attention that might put them at risk of 
being recognized as lesbians. Twenty-nine-year-old Ah Hoi works in the 
media industry and was “outed” by her co-workers after she appeared in 
an article for a men’s magazine. Androgynous in appearance, Ah Hoi had 
dated both women and men and her work colleagues often speculated on 
whether she was a heterosexual or lesbian. Prior to being “outed”, Ah Hoi 
often maintained a low profile at work since she was worried that her sexual 
identity might create an obstacle to career advancement. She is well aware 
that people in the media industry often rely on personal connections rather 
than skills to climb up the corporate ladder. She says, “We rely on people 
giving us opportunities. If they find out you're gay, they can ignore you or 
they can stop listening to your ideas.” Ah Hoi relates her experience at work: 


At that time this men’s magazine had an annual issue on Valentine’s 
Day. I think it was a year ago, I think, I’m not sure. Is it Valentine’s 
Day? I think it is. They had to write an article on forbidden love. 
They interviewed a scientist and student from Mainland China. 
There were a few other interviews, too. Then they approached me 
and asked if I can help them. I thought, it’s only a men’s magazine. 
First of all, it’s an upper class men’s magazine and secondly, nobody 
really reads this magazine. So it doesn’t matter and I agreed to 
do it. Also, my short video was coming up at the film festival so I 
wanted to promote it. ... Then one typical day at work, someone 
from the public relations department came over and said, “Ai-ya, 
Ai-ya, damn! Someone read the magazine and saw you in it!” Then 
my boss’s secretary said, “Oh! I saw you. The photos were not so 
good.” Why she picked up the magazine was because she stole it 
from the plane afterwards and placed it on the reception desk at our 
workplace. Everyone who walked by can read it. My boss asked if 
I knew about the interview and I was so embarrassed. ... One of 
my bosses said to me, “Don’t worry about it. It won't affect your 
work. Your sexual orientation will not affect your work.” ... But 
this sentence was like “I won’t look down upon you but I will still 
discriminate against you”. I feel deep down inside for him, he cannot 
deal with it ... That’s how I came out suddenly at work. I didn’t think 
of it as a huge deal but I wanted to take that magazine away from the 
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secretary. I wanted to ask her, “Are you trying to help me? Are you 
serious?” Actually I think they are funny about it. It’s their mindset. 
They don’t even dare to ask because they treat me like I’m disabled. 
I won’t ask if you have a blind eye or if you are hard of hearing. I 
think it’s like that.” 


Ah Hoi’s story shows how one’s sexual orientation can be perceived 
as an obstacle to career progression. It is difficult to chart such obstacles. 
Evidence to prove she did not get the opportunities for certain projects due 
to her orientation is not easily attainable. The fact that Ah Hoi’s boss openly 
declared that her sexual orientation would not affect her work makes her 
even more worried about its repercussions. The bold declaration was said 
to prevent future misunderstandings on Ah Hoi’s work status and in many 
ways, it protected her boss more than herself. The lack of anti-discrimination 
legislation based on gender or sexual identity places Ah Hoi and other 
respondents at constant risk of being fired or harassed in various forms. Many 
respondents resort to keeping their sexual identities hidden and private as to 
avoid trouble at work. During our interviews, some of them mention that the 
overall competitive work environment in Hong Kong forces them to examine 
life priorities and to realize they could easily lose their jobs if their lesbian 
sexuality was discovered. The constant reminder of the need to be careful 
does not come without emotional cost. By this I mean that the worry and 
intense anxiety in addition to normal work stress can have a debilitating effect 
on one’s overall health. I witness this in Ah Hoi’s account as she emphasizes 
many times during the interview that work in itself was already stressful and 
this outing incident forced her to be extra careful in anything she said at work 
or even in social situations with colleagues. 

Napoleon is twenty-six and has a Form Five education. As a transgender 
female-to-male working-class lesbian, he has been having a difficult time 
looking for steady employment. Regularly harassed for appearing neither 
feminine nor masculine, he has experienced dirty looks and verbal harassment 
for not fitting into a gender role at work. He says his difficulties finding work 
partially relate to his gender identity but more so to his lack of education and 
work experience: 


I know I need to have more education, more of this kind of 
authoritarian education for myself. This is a realistic situation for 
here. I need to survive but Hong Kong is a place for only making 
money. Nothing else is valued here. The government does its best 
to separate different kinds and different classes of people. Making 
money is the only thing that pulls people together. 
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As mentioned before, one of the measures of worth in Hong Kong is 
employment. Being unemployed and without financial means often being 
looked down upon and not deemed worthy of social assistance. It also 
explains why recipients of Hong Kong’s welfare system are often denigrated 
for not looking for jobs hard enough or for being lazy in general. In a review 
of Hong Kong’s welfare policies, sociologist Chan Kam Wah points to the 
government's refusal to address structural inequalities within the labour force 
and its push for the unemployed to gain employment, even with an unlivable 
hourly wage, as reasons for the social exclusion of poor and working-class 
population, and the perpetuation that it is the individual’s failure (Chan & 
Wong 2004, 36). 


Like Me as Your Colleague! 


There are times when a respondent is aware of how her position at work 
might allow her more freedom to exercise her choice of coming out or not. 
Fifty-one-year-old Eileen has been employed as a civil servant for many years. 
As a dedicated team player, caring supervisor and intelligent manager, Eileen 
has been able to steadily rise to her current position as one of the key persons 
responsible for the government facility. She often jokes about the fact that she 
does not like reading much but loves to organize books. Although she does 
not know whether her colleagues accept her sexuality as a bisexual woman, 
she believes strongly that being part of the team would gain their trust which 
might be useful in a later situation if she decides to come out. She also wonders 
if her desire to be a team player has something to do with her upbringing. 


I think they like me as a person. You know, it’s just a job and a 
government job. You can be all arrogant, there’s no problem with 
it ... I will put a person’s individual character first. I am not a 
powermonger. I won’t pull off power trips on people. I treasure the 
fact that you are my staff, my colleague, and we work together as 
a team. I cannot work without you and you cannot work without 
me either. We work hard, we suffer and we also become happy 
together ... Sometimes I would think if it has anything to do with 
my childhood. I have always sought attention. I always wanted to be 
loved. I will show my love to others and hope others give me love. 
So I only know to give and not to take. 


It is this individualistic trait that I find interesting in Eileen’s interview. 
She does not look for approval from colleagues, instead she feels strongly that 
itis up to her to be worthy of respect from others. Self-reflective in her position 
as a supervisor, she is adamant about proving herself to be a team member and 
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not allowing her bisexual identity, if known, to be an obstacle in her workplace. 
I come to understand Eileen’s character as being self-reliant when it comes 
to dealing with discrimination at work. She acknowledges the existence of 
discrimination based on sexual orientation in society at large, yet she takes 
some personal responsibility in correcting these beliefs. As Eileen says in the 
interview, it is “depressing” and at times “lonely” to be the person she is, yet 
there is no sense in blaming others for her sadness. I am drawn to her feelings 
of depression and how it connects to the lack of support and recognition from 
wider society. I argue that assuming personal responsibility for one’s sexual 
differences is similar to the wider belief that one is supposed to overcome 
challenges in life without asking for institutional support. I further assert that 
being independently successful without relying on state intervention is often 
constructed as a myth and an idealized goal in Hong Kong society. Therefore, 
it is common for many respondents to take on personal responsibilities or 
endure emotional costs at the expense of being lesbians, bisexual women or 
transgender individuals. 


Choosing to Work in a Supportive Environment 


Twenty-one-year-old Taro works in an environment where she can be out as 
a TB. Taro works with another tomboy lesbian for an entertainment company 
in event production and serves as an agent for local artists and celebrities. The 
work is primarily on a contract basis and a monthly income is not guaranteed. 
Her mother has complained to her about not giving back to her family but 
Taro has remained steadfast in paying her family after she has achieved 
career success. There have been press reports of local artists preferring TBs as 
personal assistants and Taro explains why musicians and artists would hire 
TBs as security: 


It’s normal. It should be this way. I can’t say the same about taking 
care of male celebrities. But for female celebrities, you’ve got to find 
a B. Why? What do you think? Imagine three persons, a girl, a gay 
boy and a B. The B is the most perfect. She would be caring and she 
is also a girl. She can go into washrooms. It’s not that gay men are not 
caring but he’s still a man. A B can take care of a woman better. Also, 
female artists tend to be bullied more and be troubled more. If a guy 
pushes away the people bothering the artist and hurt someone, they 
might get complained against. But if a B does that, it’s only a woman 
pushing them away! Bs have a tough side to them but most people 
won’t complain if I push them away. I’m a girl. 
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Many respondents have talked about their experiences at work but 
two respondents who have had difficulties finding work highlighted their 
masculine appearance and low education as major reasons. Thirty-three-year- 
old Phil left school after Form Three and has been doing temporary jobs since 
then. Her masculine appearance has led to verbal harassment at work as well 
as put-downs by colleagues in general. Colleagues routinely make fun of her 
androgyny, effectively discriminating against Phil’s gender identity. There 
was an incident where Phil was photocopying documents and a senior-level 
colleague spoke in English to a co-worker asking if he could guess whether 
Phil was a man or a woman. Phil chose not to respond at the time, instead 
furiously recounting the incident to me as an example of both gender and class 
discrimination. By speaking in English, the colleagues assumed that Phil could 
not understand the foreign language, viewing her as a local and working-class 
subject, albeit degrading the concept of local as a negative stereotype. I cite 
Phil’s experience as a concluding case in this section on work spaces as an 
example of how one’s class position often intersects with specific localized 
meanings of lesbian sexuality. Phil’s masculine appearance compounded with 
her class status and a lack of higher education symbolizes a lesbian subject 
who is marginalized for failing to possess a form of capital valued in this city. 

In this chapter, I demonstrate how respondents navigate different 
spaces such as schools, religious institutions and workplaces. The processes 
of navigation within the spaces as well as the processes of negotiation with 
sexualities show the sites to be overlapping, incongruous and complex. 
Moreover, the heteronormative forces in these spaces can be deconstructed 
and tactically approached so as to assert lesbian desire. The players in each 
of these conditional sites vary and respondents have had to be inventive 
and daring in order to survive within them. The next chapter focuses on 
the emergence of politicized spaces and how they are shaped by the overall 
political climate in Hong Kong. 


A 


Political Spaces 


Within the spatialities of Hong Kong, whose bodies are being the 
most surveillanced? Whose sex is derived of any form of subjectivity? 
How is surveillance being done and by whom? What if the notion of 
sexual minorities were to include factors of class and race? When we 
talk about “citizenship”, are we assuming that some people are not 
citizens in civil society to begin with, therefore not to be entitled to 
certain rights? (Yau 2006, 16) 


I came to understand Hong Kong tongzhi politics as a dual process of 
g/localization and regionalization of sexual rights, by this Imean a continuous 
translation and repositioning of sexualities from global influences, Chinese 
regional information flows and localized meanings. A productive reading 
of what counts as tongzhi politics is to take this term apart and to critically 
investigate each word. Who counts as a tongzhi? How is this identity perceived 
and used or maybe slated and rejected among the informants? How is politics 
conceived, imagined and enacted in one’s personal life? Is it a necessary 
composition of one’s sexual identity? 

As mentioned in the introductory chapter, the term tongzhi is contested 
for its earlier primary definition to mean gay and middle class. Since 2000, 
the term has gained wider usage in the media and has been endowed with a 
narrow form of legitimacy to denote a gay person or a lesbian, or to insinuate 
same-sex sexual desires, without necessarily extending it to meanings 
associated with bisexuality and transgenderism. The term is used within 
LGBT activist communities and non-governmental organizations to denote 
politics that aim for equality and human rights. As queer filmmaker, academic 
and activist Yau Ching writes, the question of rights is nevertheless part of 
an urgent discussion on citizenship and civil society. And these linkages are 
prevalent in lesbian and gay scholarship on sexual citizenship and its role in 
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global social movements concerning LGBT rights. But what is specific to Hong 
Kong is the extent to which the discussion on citizenship and civil rights is 
inclusive of sexual minorities and other marginalized groups. 

Returning to my position on conditional spaces, I proceed in this chapter 
to examine the role of prominent women activists in Hong Kong’s tongzhi 
movement as a means of understanding how the overall political and socio- 
cultural environment in Hong Kong affects one’s perspectives on social 
justice, civic engagement and sexual identities. The informants with activist 
backgrounds chose to use either their real names or pseudonyms used in the 
media. I begin with a bold assumption that Hong Kong’s tongzhi movement 
is a conflicted political site where recent gains have been made in regards 
to public visibility and issue-based demands due to heightened awareness 
on human rights, global inequalities, social justice and corporate greed. 
The diversity of political demands on the SAR government demonstrates 
increasing public dissent and civil engagement with authorities, debunking 
a longstanding belief that Hong Kong citizens are passive and apolitical. In 
recent years, the SAR government has been continuously criticized for short- 
term solutions to long-term crises, as demonstrated by the lack of cultural 
heritage and the widening gap between rich and poor. Tongzhi activists took 
up opportunities in this political climate and skilfully constructed a discourse 
on sexual rights and anti-discrimination to further LGBT visibility. Challenges 
lie in the difficulty of developing a long-term vision, of building coalitions 
across marginalized groups and engaging wider public involvement. 


More Than a Decade of Activism 


Activist and researcher Cho Man-Kit, in an essay published in 2006 by 
Rainbow of Hong Kong, includes a brief summary of Hong Kong’s tongzhi 
movement and charts a historical chronology of significant events that account 
for the tongzhi movement since the 1970s.? Writing in his capacity as vice- 
chairperson of one of Hong Kong’s earliest gay and lesbian organizations, the 
Hong Kong Ten Percent Club, Cho begins the essay with two observations: 
first, the difficulty of gathering sufficient information for a coherent narrative; 
and second, Cho borrows an earlier comment from queer theorist and media 
artist Anson Mak on whether such a political movement exists at all, since 
tongzhi organizations then seemed to be more preoccupied with social 
activities rather than the pursuit of political gains. Cho was salient in his 
observations about the lack of a continuity in archival documentation. In an 
e-mail correspondence with Yau Ching, a long-time community activist on 
the political and cultural scene, Yau emphasizes how cultural activism was 
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more vibrant and pursued by LGBT and queer community organizations in 
the 1990s rather than the sweep of legal activism witnessed after 2000. Yau 
herself organized a course on queer theory at the Hong Kong Arts Centre 
during 1993 and 1994 and is a prolific author with her poetry, short essays and 
film criticism often addressing marginalized sexualities.’ Certainly, cultural 
activism was a key component of LGBT activism in Hong Kong. Artists such 
as Anson Mak and Lily Lau have pushed the boundaries of Hong Kong’s 
cultural scene with Mak being a core part of the indie pop band AMK with 
lyrics addressing bisexuality, and Lily Lau being a feminist artist producing 
comics on environmental issues, various forms of social injustice, sex and 
sexualities. 

My brief involvement with both the Hong Kong Lesbian and Gay Film 
Festival Society and Nutongxueshe, including my earlier involvement with 
North American non-governmental organizations, have demonstrated that 
many factors result in the lack of documentation. These include the instability 
of community organizations due to a high turnover of leadership, a lack of 
physical space and resources to archive material, and a disinterest in keeping 
archives for funding purposes if they have been hard to attain. Indeed, I am 
not advocating organizational histories to be the only source of information 
for constructing a social movement per se, rather, I see it as a starting point 
for gathering people together and beginning dialogues on public visibility, 
personal risk-taking and empowerment. 

Commonly identified by queer scholars on Hong Kong sexual cultures 
as a groundbreaking incident, the case of the death of police inspector John 
MacLennan gave rise to a public debate on sexualities among lesbians, gays 
and bisexuals in the community.‘ Since the decriminalization of homosexuality 
in 1990, the basic components for what counts as a tongzhi social movement 
have been successfully achieved, with various markers such as the presence 
of community groups, hotlines, a film festival, online communities, street 
protests and a pride parade. Wider media coverage and more informed media 
reports have led some informants to believe that things have progressed for 
lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender communities. Working in the media 
industry, twenty-seven-year old Alex comments: 


It’s so important to educate the media, I mean, people who work 
in the media industry. Readers read what I write and they might 
not always know how to analyze or have time to analyze. They will 
just understand the words literally and swallow them in, that’s it. 
Actually, the media industry is all about marketing. It knows what 
the readers want so it adjusts to fit the readers’ tastes. Discrimination 
is a deep-rooted thing. True, the media has been discriminatory but 
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things have changed! It’s much better now. Newspapers actually 
got better. A reporter from Apple Daily got the Tongzhi News Award 
from the Chi Heng Foundation. 


Conversely, a slower progression can be observed on the legislative 
side with no specific deadline for the enactment of anti-discrimination 
legislation based on sexual orientation. Legal scholar and gay activist Roddy 
Shaw analyzes the government’s problematic approach in using “tyranny 
of the majority” to determine whether discrimination exists among sexual 
minorities (R. Shaw 2006, 74). Since 1995, the issue of sexual orientation as 
grounds for discrimination has been raised twice by inclusion in a broader 
legislation for equal opportunities and, later, through a private bill. Shaw says 
that both failed attempts and the subsequent neglect of survey results focusing 
on LGBT discrimination cases and popular opinion on the acceptance of 
homosexuality by the government indicate a lack of initiative, to say the least, 
and a lack of understanding of how basic human rights can guarantee better 
lives for individuals in society. Notwithstanding these obstacles, there have 
been a few victories regarding the age of consent for anal sex, the Broadcasting 
Authority’s ruling and the inclusion of same-sex partners in the Domestic 
Violence Ordinance, indicative of a changing environment. On the electoral 
front, Cyd Ho and Kenneth Kam-Hung Cheung have campaigned for tongzhi 
rights. Although Cheung lost in the elections, his explicit election platform to 
fight for LGBT rights, HIV/AIDS activism and his identification as an openly 
gay man has forced the issues out into the open. 

This aspect of individual rights, involving the role of a government to 
intervene to guarantee fair opportunities to succeed in life seems to be a hard 
call. Relating it to my argument on conditional spaces, I again understand 
that the self as a subject capable of opposing all odds and surviving, and as 
a subject portrayed to strive for a form of self-determination through social 
mobility, has deterred a governmental responsibility to ensure basic human 
rights exist, but also to lay the blame on individual responsibility for possible 
failures in life. Cultural studies scholar Hui Po-Keung (2009) identifies this 
as a form of neoliberal governance. Queer scholars have consistently pointed 
out that two trajectories seem to operate in tracking the development of 
Hong Kong tongzhi politics. The first can be traced through the usual route 
of LGBT visibility such as mobilizing against political issues and lobbying 
for government legislation. The second trajectory refers to the everyday life 
of LGBT politics where more subversive practices of visibility are performed. 
Sociologist Travis Kong Shiu-Ki argues that “the shift from an institutional 
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politics to cultural politics” was a result of postcolonialism and Hong Kong 
gay men have become more accustomed “to take the form of micro-resistance 
against societal domination” (Kong 2004, 6). 


Figure 4 A street shot of IDAHO Parade in 
2008 (Photo by Febe Chu) 


Figure 5 Nutongxueshe at IDAHO Parade in 
2008 (Photo by Febe Chu) 
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LGBT Discrimination in the Context of Hong Kong Society 


During a presentation that I was giving on my research, a member of the 
audience made a remark about whether there was real discrimination affecting 
Hong Kong lesbians and if the extent of discrimination was not as prevalent 
as that against other groups. I reacted strongly to her assertion by asking her 
what she meant by discrimination and proceeded to tell her about informants 
losing employment, facing sexual harassment, being beat up, cutting off 
family ties and being passed over for educational opportunities. But these 
incidents did not seem to stir her a bit and she kept shaking her head. I went 
away wondering what would constitute discrimination for her. Would it 
take martyrdom, an act of sacrifice, a publicly acknowledged suicide based 
solely on lesbian sexuality, a life of multiple tragedies? What would it take to 
convince this woman, who is an academic at a well-established institution, to 
believe that Hong Kong lesbians face discrimination? Had I failed to prove it? 

I thought about this for months, during which time I took part in three 
International Day Against Homophobia (IDAHO) marches. On 16 May 2005, 
the first march attracted more than 350 people in a forty-five-minute street 
protest. In a closed-off area for pedestrians behind the Japanese department 
store Sogo in Tung Lo Wan, the location of the pre-march gathering place was 
highly visible and publicly accessible. Inspired by Taiwan’s Pride Parade, 
event organizers followed most of the rituals, such as the provision of masks 
to those who did not want to be recognized and the deployment of a large 
rainbow flag flying over the heads of participants to signify the time to begin 
marching. Official slogans for the march were “Eliminate Hate, Respect 
Diversity” GHPRULIR 2% 222270) and “Whether You’re a Tongzhi or Not, 
You're Still a Part of Hong Kong” (Ira Alaa AMAA YE — 4} F). I remember 
how photojournalists kept snapping shots whenever there was any display of 


public affection among same-sex couples. It was a public display of same-sex 
desires and a declaration to testify to the existence of homophobia. I could not 
help but notice a slight confusion in the event. The point was to gather people 
against discrimination but there was also a joyous atmosphere. I suppose the 
march was convoluted with the globalized image of a pride parade. By that 
I mean participants were excited to be in public even though the reasons for 
being there were not celebratory. 

The second IDAHO march took place on 21 May the following year, 
starting with a spiritual blessing ceremony. As rain fell on a crowd of three 
hundred, Legislative Council member Dr. Fernando Cheung Chiu-Hung 
started the event, followed by spiritual blessings offered by three organizations, 
Spiritual Seekers Society, Blessed Minority Christian Fellowship and the Hong 
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Kong Christian Institute. The 2006 march saw more group representatives from 
Beijing, Chengdu, Guangzhou, Shenzhen and Taiwan. Increasingly touted as 
an annual event, the third IDAHO march saw eighteen non-governmental 
organizations sign up as part of the IDAHO 2007 committee. More private 
businesses supported the march, including Durex and Ziz Skincare for Men 
and gay bars such as Propaganda and Works. Two legislative councillors, 
Emily Lau and Leung Kwok Hung, endorsed the event, Leung having already 
been present at the first march. Two additional media sponsors, Fridae. 
com and Dim Sum Magazine also joined. Most significantly, the march route 
changed its final destination to the Legislative Council Building as a symbol 
of reaching closer to the Hong Kong government.° 

Throughout the three marches, I observed a progressive change in 
the diversity of participants, as migrant workers’ groups and sex workers’ 
organizations joined. Part of the success of continuously holding IDAHO 
marches can be understood in the context of emerging social justice issues, 
such as sustainable development and cultural preservation efforts — Star 
Ferry Pier, Queen’s Pier and Wan Chai — anti-WTO activism and labour 
rights for minimum wage legislation. At the time of the interviews, thirteen 
respondents had been to at least one IDAHO march. All of them responded 
positively to the events and expressed their wishes to continue attending 
the annual event. Those who attended tended to be in their late twenties to 
thirties with one participant aged fifty-one. Younger respondents did not 
express interest in attending any political demonstrations and did not speak 
much about sexual politics during the interviews, even when prompted. I 
understand this as an indication that other issues, such as schooling, parental 
control and peer relations, took more immediate priority over what might 
have seemed to them to be more formalized political action. 

I now return to my earlier question about what constitutes discriminatory 
practices and to what extent these practices directly or indirectly affect 
marginalized groups. Indeed, the term “discrimination” itself has been used 
strategically by fundamentalist Christian and faith-based groups with the 
addition of the word “reverse” to denote discriminating practices against 
heterosexuals if the Sexual Orientation Discrimination Ordinance is passed. 
Their argument about reverse discrimination has been repeatedly brought up 
to demonstrate the dangers and harmful effects on anyone who might exhibit 
an intolerant or non-accepting attitude on the basis of their religious beliefs, 
and resulted in weekly media campaigns to “educate” the public about reverse 
discrimination. For the rest of this chapter, I explore how informants take up 
activism to counter homophobia which, in turn, informs their everyday lives. 
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Gender Politics and Tongzhi Movement 


Up until now with IDAHO marches and the pride parades, lesbian voices 
have been prominent in the media as key organizers and opinion leaders for 
sexual minorities. But it has not always been that way. Despite the increased 
visibility of homosexuality in public, there was limited evidence of lesbians 
and bisexual women being part of the discussion in the 1990s. One reason 
might be that lesbian sex is deemed irrelevant to the decriminalization issue 
since it was not explicitly stated that it was a criminal offence for two women to 
engage in sexual behaviour. An earlier court report released by the Law Reform 
Committee in 1983 specifically stated that there could be no conclusion as to 
whether an age of consent could be established for sex between women. The 
reason given was that male homosexuality was the focus of the investigation 
and lesbian sex as an issue was not familiar to the then committee members 
hence any findings would be inconclusive.® Therefore, it was rendered 
insignificant and unnecessary for any form of political recognition in the 
media or legal space. 

I interviewed Mary Ann King to discuss her involvement in the feminist 
movement and gender politics in the tongzhi movement. Mary Ann King 
is known more affectionately by many community activist circles as Gum 
Gum. Her multi-faceted roles as staff member of the Association for the 
Advancement of Feminism, an artist, an ex-Wan Chai district councillor, 
regular host on radio and cable television, newspaper columnist, and now 
a doctoral candidate and university lecturer, enable her to view social 
movements from a variety of standpoints. She begins with a discussion of 
her involvement with Queer Sisters, a queer women’s group focusing on 
women’s issues, human rights and sexual rights. Queer Sisters was formed 
in 1995 to counter the notion of tongzhi being inclusive of all genders and 
sexualities; in particular, Mary Ann reiterates the critical stance that Queer 
Sisters used against the popularity of Chou Wah Shan’s usage of the term. 
She recalled that there was a progressive women’s organization formed by 
expatriate women in 1974 who worked alongside with pioneering gay activist 
and writer Samshasha (Xiaomingxiong) to advocate the decriminalization of 
sex between men.’ 

Gum Gum remembered the first time she came into contact with a tongzhi 
community organization: 


During those ten years from the 1980s to the 90s, it was more open. 
I came upon a publication from the Ten Percent Club. I got a phone 
number from it and I called them up. They said there was this ice- 
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skating activity so I went by myself. I had to socialize with a group 
of gay men. I didn’t know them and it was hard to know what they 
were talking about. It was tough. 


This sense of being excluded was evident and resonated with other 
informants active in the movement since the 1990s. In the 1999 volume A New 
Reader on Chinese Tongzhi: Essays and Conference Proceedings, Gum Gum already 
voices her opinions on how gay men organizing the conference assumed 
lesbians and bisexual women to be uncooperative and impassionate towards 
the conference (Lu 1999, 372). Gum Gum adamantly refused to be a token 
lesbian and took issue with organizers about their intention of excluding 
women’s participation in the first place. Furthermore, Gum Gum pointed to 
the estranged relations between local feminist and women’s organizations and 
other tongzhi groups as a possible factor in the lack of women participation. It 
also provided less support for women who decided to be a part of the tongzhi 
movement. Early feminist activist Cheung Choi-Wan echoed the same concern 
and highlighted the mainstream feminist movement’s emphasis on sexual 
violence and oppression as an analytical framework for seeing women’s 
oppression as an obstacle to understanding the notion of gender and other 
social factors (Cheung 2001). Gum Gum continued, 


Then I met Anson Mak through work. I felt that she was a very cool 
person and I followed her to a few really boring lesbian parties where 
I met a group of women. Anyway, there were many arguments in 
those small circles but as a lonely self in this circle, this group of 
women were better than nothing. 


Anson introduced two important things to me. The first thing was 
the concept of bi. Now I cannot even be just a lesbian (sarcastic 
laugh)! The second thing was I got to meet Ah Cook and got to sing! 
Anson was a famous artist in the band world then. So what I did 
then was to follow Anson and others to see what I could do to help. I 
ended up making AIDS pamphlets for women. We had meetings all 
the time but I didn’t know why we chatted for so long. 


Later on, I became a member of the Ten Percent Club to do 
administrative work for them. I remembered vividly my impression. 
At that time, Helen was doing the Women’s Group. The women were 
very tired from organizing. Also, I felt that there was a lot of sexism 
in the organization; therefore there was a big gap in communication. 
Secondly, it’s about the issue of sexuality. I remembered when we 
designed the form for joining the organization, we had to write 
straight or ‘luen’ (Cantonese for not-straight as used by LGBT 
community members) then we put down bisexual. The organizers 
said no need to put down bisexual. 
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A year later, I couldn’t stand it anymore so I left the Ten Percent Club. 
Afterwards, Helen always bumped into women who asked her if 
there were any activities. So after being confronted for a hundred 
times, we decided if there was a need for it, we should do something. 
So Icame up with XX gathering. 


Gum Gum’s use of colloquial sarcasm in her language can be described 
as a way of looking back with a sense of humour. In my interview with her, 
I often felt amused by her descriptions but, at the same time, I felt that there 
might be an expectation for me to be familiar with the circle of friends she 
was referring to in her interview. One iconic figure, Anson Mak, was critical 
for how Gum Gum was led into community activism and the local arts scene. 
Since 1992, Anson Mak (or Ah Sun) established herself on the indie music 
scene as a leading band member of AMK and has since become an acclaimed 
digital artist, academic and filmmaker. I need to point out that apart from 
Anson Mak, there were other artists, such as Yau Ching, Fion Ng, Ellen Pau and 
Ellen Yuen, who pushed boundaries on gender and sexualities through their 
cultural productions even though they might not have viewed themselves as 
LGBT of queer artists then. 

By 1994, Gum Gum began to attend women’s conferences, including the 
Beijing Women’s Conference in 1995 and an International Lesbian Conference. 
These experiences led her to be more committed towards social movements 
and in her words, “to change the mentality of society”. By the summer of 
1994, Gum Gum approached Grace Ma from Club 64 and discussed the 
possibility of holding XX gatherings in the backroom of the bar in Lan Kwai 
Fong. The gathering was titled XX because of the female chromosomes. The 
first gathering drew at least sixty women. In January 1995, Gum Gum, along 
with Anson Mak, Lai Ming and San Gwu, formed Queer Sisters based on 
the concept of queerness and included women of all sexual identities. It is 
worth noting that Chou Wah Shan, then a sociologist at the University of 
Hong Kong, has published a series of non-fiction books on the identity of 
tongzhi and its theoretical underpinnings. Both Gum Gum and Anson Mak 
were in strong disagreement with the idea of tongzhi and co-authored a book 
on bisexuality and the exclusionary nature of the term “tongzhi”. Both of them 
questioned the term as all-inclusive and challenged its patriarchal nature by 
writing numerous articles, posting them on the Internet as well as circulating 
them among community networks. From 1995 until 1997, Queer Sisters 
anchored itself as part of a larger social movement in Hong Kong focusing on 
women’s issues and human rights. Gum Gum’s experience followed a familiar 
pattern where initial contact with an NGO was first based on a social need, 
but not having her needs met, she branched out to make new friends and 
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establish community groups along the way. This path of self-actualization in 
social movement is commonly explained as a process of strengthening one’s 
political awareness and empowerment through political involvement. In 
2007, Gum Gum published a collection of short reflective essays outlining her 
public involvement in social movements and her later interest in Buddhism. 
I chose Gum Gum as the first narrative on activism, not only because of her 
rather unique history in activism, but also her investment in a place. During 
the interview and in her writings, she stresses Hong Kong as home and her 
personal identity as a Hong Kong citizen. It is this commitment to a place that 
informs her as an activist rather than solely as a woman with lesbian desires. 


Ruptures in Community Organizing 


In the same era, a volunteer who joined Hong Kong Ten Percent Club by the 
summer of 1992 named Connie Chan became active in tongzhi community 
organizations and established herself as a community leader for the lesbian 
community. Connie was the first woman with whom I made contact through 
e-mail back in 2003. I came upon her name through the website of the Women’s 
Coalition of Hong Kong SAR (WCOHK). Connie has also been a vocal 
opponent of tongzhi organizing as synonymous with gay men organizing. In 
her experience of volunteering for the Hong Kong Ten Percent Club in the early 
1990s, she was the group leader for the women’s group and was responsible 
for increasing membership from thirty to a hundred women. Motivated by her 
ability to mobilize local lesbians and bisexual women, the summer of 1996 saw 
Connie establishing Lui Tung Yuen (FJ 42) for two reasons. She said the first 
reason was a pre-1997 fear of the government’s possible intention to blacklist 
individual lesbians and gay men in order to halt community organizing 
among lesbian and gay communities. The second reason was her commitment 
to establish an organization that was not led by middle-class gay men who 
had been educated abroad and internalized Western mobilization strategies. 
During my interview with Connie, she stresses how localized Lui Tung 
Yuen is by emphasizing Cantonese as the dominant language used in all 
matters. By focusing on women’s same-sex desires, Lui Tung Yuen has been 
able to include issues catering to bisexual women and lesbians. The emphasis 
on Cantonese as a working language is not unique to Lui Tung Yuen. | interpret 
Connie’s insistence on the language as a way of demonstrating the locality 
of her group and distinguishing it from other community organizations. 
Lui Tung Yuen quickly grew from a membership of sixty to three hundred 
within three years of its establishment. Apart from social gatherings, Lui Tung 
Yuen organized many workshops on coming out, spiritual development, 
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interpersonal relationships, sexual identities, love and romance. What was 
more interesting to me was her account of life events that facilitated her 
decision to leave the organization which resulted in it being disbanded 
after three successful years. These life events included a break-up with her 
girlfriend, a search for work after university graduation and coming out to 
her mother. 

Connie formed another organization called f’union shortly after and held 
primarily social gatherings. She describes this period as being “depressive” 
and “directionless.” Her past successes in community organizing seemed to 
have come to an end as she established this third organization with another 
group of peers. It was a mixture of failed relationships and being laid off from 
work that led her to feel “sunken”. The organizing pattern she describes was 
not uncommon. Typically they revolve around one or two key persons, the 
group’s mission and its lifespan were dependent on the active engagement 
and leadership of the key persons. In terms of LGBT organizing, one core 
benefit of being involved was to expand ones’ social worlds to make new 
friends and find possible lovers. Breaking up with a lover literally means the 
breaking up of an organization as well. And precisely because social worlds 
collide, romances are unpredictable and power struggles are abundant, 
rendering community organizing within groups and forming coalitions 
with other ones a risky affair. Connie continued to further lesbian rights by 
founding the Women’s Coalition of Hong Kong SAR and becoming one of the 
core organizers of the IDAHO marches and the pride parade. 


The Challenge of Confrontational Politics and Housing Policy 


As the demands for democracy and universal suffrage became more of a 
recurrent theme in the wider political environment, certain tongzhi activists 
changed tactics and adopted a more confrontational attitude. One prime 
example of confrontational politics is well demonstrated by the group 
Rainbow Action (#2 #117 1). Wai Wai joined Rainbow Action in 1999 and later 
formed a women’s group called Lui Lok (447) with another nutongzhi from 


the community. Wai Wai recalls her first involvement with Rainbow of Hong 
Kong in 1999: 


I am really functional. Right when I came out, I got involved 
with Rainbow of Hong Kong, that is, involved with a community 
organization ... I love to organize. It provides a goal for me. I wanted 
to achieve one goal after another. Also, it is very personal and it 
affects my well-being 
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... When I first started in the movement, I set a goal for myself. I 
hoped I could work towards the legalization of same-sex partners 
in my life. I’m in my twenties now maybe when I reach sixty years 
old, it can be done! That’s already thirty years from now! Actually 
it’s all about claiming a sense of equality. I am not the kind to believe 
in marriage but it is so inconvenient without it. For example, when 
my partner fills out a form for IVE, she has to fill in a section on 
emergency contacts. I’m really worried if she suddenly passed out 
at school, they should call me right away since I have been the one 
who has been living with her on a daily basis! Why bother calling her 
sister whom she only calls once every three months? 


Being “functional” then also means being resourceful in finding one’s 
avenue to enact political action. I allude to her feeling “functional” as part 
of a narrative to strategize effectively in the movement but also a way of 
constructing an organizer’s narrative to an interviewer like myself. I came 
to know Wai Wai through the women’s oral history project and have first- 
hand experience observing how her obstinate stance on political issues is met 
in communities. Wai Wai’s political agenda is explicit in terms of disturbing 
what has come to be known as normality and complacency in tongzhi visibility. 
She strives to upset these notions by staging dramatic political action and 
in return, she is often branded by other community groups as radical and 
destructive of earlier efforts to normalize homosexuality. 

Ina short essay titled “From 1999 Til Now: Wai Wai” collected in the book 
Ai love nii ren (I Love NuRen), Wai Wai summarizes the mission of Rainbow 
Action as “to use direct action to bring up sexual minorities’ rights and issues 
through the media” (166). By mentioning the media as a viable platform to 
be used tactfully to raise political issues, Wai Wai and the Rainbow Action 
stage political action with creativity and a sense of media-savvy. On 25 March 
2002, an action known as “Co-operative Marriage” was staged by Hong Kong 
Rainbow Action members Wai Wai, TvB, Tommy and Ken. Wai Wai and TvB 
are biological women but they dressed up as men whereas Tommy and Ken 
dressed up as women to perform a marriage ceremony at City Hall. One 
key reason for staging this political action was to highlight discriminatory 
practices by the Housing Authority against same-sex couples. Under 
regulations for applications to the public housing scheme, only heterosexual 
couples are allowed to queue up for flat allotments under “Housing for 
Ordinary Families”. In June 2001, the Housing Authority submitted a report 
to the Legislative Council offering no practical solutions to allow same-sex 
partners to jointly apply for public housing, thereby admitting its policy as 
discriminatory. Their action was largely successful in drawing media attention 
to the practicality of marriage as an institution often used to obtain social 
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benefits, including housing benefits. The sheer mockery of using a “drag” 
performance disturbed the normality of the ritual itself. As stated in the 
organizers’ press release, complete with wedding vows, “Our attire expresses 
the multiplicities of our gender relations and gender identifications.” Political 
action by Rainbow Action has been controversial with LGBT communities in 
Hong Kong. Branded as being radical and confrontational, most respondents 
replied favourably by supporting the enactment of an anti-discrimination 
legislation, but did not support political action that was too confrontational. 
One informant, Taro commented on the action, 


I just feel that they are so extreme! To barge into a church, I mean, I 
am not saying that it’s wrong, but others will feel these folks have 
no brains. I think we really need people out there to know we have 
knowledge, we have integrity, and we have culture, even when we 
are fighting for rights! It’s one thing to fight for rights, it’s another 
thing to destroy others, it’s uncivilized, and all you did was to let 
others hate us more. You have to let others know that we are educated 
and have status. 


The notion of having “knowledge”, “integrity” and “culture” as 
synonymous with deserving of “rights” signifies a hierarchical value system 
in which LGBT individuals have to first gain credibility as productive 
and morally upright citizens prior to the granting of rights. Specific to the 
Hong Kong context, I can interpret these values as class indicators since the 
attainment of these markers serve to put one above other lower classes. As 
a young person, Taro already takes to these values as coinciding with the 
“fighting for rights” and points to a debasement of social standing if one 
agrees with confrontational strategies. 

In “(Post-) Identity Politics and Anti-Normalization: (Homo)sexual Rights 
Movement”, sociologist and feminist scholar Day Wong argues that the Hong 
Kong lesbian and gay movement resides on two factors, namely, “a moment 
of citizenship” and “a moment of transgression” (Wong 2004, 197). She asserts 
that the social movement has been focusing on issues of sexual citizenship 
and equal rights, and has been stifling differences within the lesbian and gay 
communities in order to provide a more normalized image of the community. 
The strong rejection of Rainbow Action and its political activism by many 
community members is a result of such normalization processes, rendering “a 
moment of transgression” to be devalued and displaced in the overall social 
movement. 
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Social Worlds and Schisms 


Ken Plummer observes that lesbian and gay social movements are more 
aptly described as “social worlds” and “schisms”. He suggests that a 
means of understanding the lesbian and gay movement in Britain is to 
view it as “composed of explicitly political groups alongside broader self- 
help organizations, subcultures and ‘scenes’, media networks, rallies, and 
intellectual workers” (Plummer 1999, 137). Schisms are defined in two strands: 
external and internal. External in terms of “the enemy out there” and internal 
as “the enemy within” (141-44). 


It is my argument that to maintain vitality, all successful social 
movements must remain in conflict and struggle. Once conflict 
ceases, Movements are prone to co-optation by the dominant order, 
becoming institutionalized or even ceasing to function. They need 
to be moved on through contestation, schism, and conflict: without 
these, they become static, wither, and often die. (Plummer 1999, 141) 


Social movements are unstable and volatile in nature. As activists and 
scholars, we have to continuously revisit and question the reasons why 
we gather and the beliefs that we hold collectively. It is only through such 
stimulating exercises that we are able to respond to changes in political and 
social environments, hence to formulate better responses against homophobic 
establishments and in general, oppressive structures in society. I view 
Hong Kong’s tongzhi movement as full of schisms, therefore necessary to 
incorporate diverse strategies towards the eradication of homophobia. Wai 
Wai’s confrontational tactics can be viewed as personally driven, radical 
and confrontational even though she is in essence representing Rainbow 
Action. But there should be a place for them in the movement. They might 
not be strategic in the long run or might not achieve certain goals but they 
nonetheless provide a platform for us to complicate issues and to ask ourselves 
crucial questions on the level of discomfort in confrontations, and if I probe 
further, the level of discomfort in association and in response to the overall 
conditioning and education in Hong Kong. 


Countering the Apolitical 


One question remains to be answered: How can we explain the common 
impression that Hong Kong citizens are apolitical? Can we safely pronounce 
that the average Hong Kong citizen would not view protesting in 
demonstrations as a part of their civic responsibility? Although my prevailing 
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argument stems from ascribing capitalism as the overall conditioning in the 
city, I also want to pursue how civic responsibility is manifested in such an 
environment. Political theorist Lam Wai Man offers an alternative perspective 
by stating that Hong Kong citizens have been productive in expressing their 
political opinions through alternative discourses in news media, on radio 
programmes, in public debates and on web forums. She contends that an 
understanding of active political participation as a stigmatized practice in Hong 
Kong is limited by the concept of what counts as political participation. It can 
be understood in the historical context of Hong Kong where British colonial 
conditioning limited civic participation and there was minimal civic education 
about how one could demand equality through political involvement. Travis 
Kong, in his interviews with thirty-four Hong Kong gay men, found that they 
displayed a “non-institutional attitude” towards gay politics as a consequence 
of “the centrality of the family institution under the colonial administration, 
and of spatial constraints” (Kong 2004, 12). Interviewees identified the factors 
of family and culture as their primary concerns instead of sexuality and 
politics. Community-based organizations exhibit a comparable approach 
towards gay politics with hotlines, social support groups and cultural events 
seeming to be more acceptable to their members. 


Criteria to Be Organizers: English Fluency and Activism 


There are certain material conditions that can be interpreted as a form of 
privilege for those out to participate in social movements in Hong Kong. One 
respondent highlighted a privilege for those who with access to visible lesbian 
and gay communities. English proficiency can become both an obstacle and a 
stepping stone to learning more about social movements. It can be an obstacle 
if some activists feel excluded from others who might have returned from 
abroad and have been well-steeped in “Western” gay and lesbian activism. 
On the other hand, it can be a stepping stone for those who view English 
proficiency as an access point to understanding sexual rights movements in 
other English-speaking countries. 

A long-time activist, Eunice came into contact with her first queer women 
group, Queer Sisters, in 1997. 


In 1997, Queer Sisters (QS) held a party and advertised in Hong Kong 
Magazine. I met my first group of tongzhi friends through Hong Kong 
Magazine. I knew foreigners first! I can learn English and they can 
learn Chinese. That’s so nice (sarcastically). I saw the advertisement 
and knew that there would be Chinese and Westerners at the party. 
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So I went there and a volunteer asked me if I could leave my contact 
number for future events. When there is an event, I will call you, 
good? So I left them my number. 


Afterwards, Eunice was contacted by the organization and she went for 
an interview to be a volunteer. She joined the three-month training session 
and became a hotline volunteer. She has remained a volunteer and organizer 
of Queer Sisters since then. When asked about how she felt after ten years 
with the organization, Eunice shared her community organizing experiences. 


First of all, you gain a lot more friends in this circle for a change. Good 
ones and bad ones. You get to meet a lot of people, the network gets 
wider, and you get to know people in other tongzhi organizations. 
You know what human rights are, what sexual rights are. Another 
thing is you will grow up a lot ... At certain events and forums, you 
have to expose yourself to a certain extent. Maybe because I’m used 
to it and I’ve been doing for a longer period. I have more guts now. 
Coming out is not a big deal to me anymore ... Of course the period 
in the past ten years is not as political as these ten years. In those 
days, I didn’t really know what it meant to be political. But when 
you face this circle, you'll learn quickly. The learning process can be 
troublesome because there is so much information. Communication 
between organizations tends to be in English. I cannot read all of it, 
not all of it, so I cannot understand it all. Sometimes when you go to 
meetings, I would feel stupid when I cannot follow. Even for now, 
I’m still quite slow at it. 


The sense of feeling “stupid” because of her limited English proficiency 
says a lot about the influence of postcolonialism on an individual's position 
in society. A lack of English proficiency makes Eunice “feel stupid”, as if her 
fluency in Cantonese did not count as a legitimate language for community 
organizing. This is not to say that Cantonese is not regularly used in everyday 
organizing but there used to be an underlying sense of class inferiority in 
its general usage. Consequently, being able to converse in English fluently 
points to class privilege and access to cultural capital. Apart from the issue 
of language, Eunice also mentions other criteria for someone to be involved 
in queer organizing. Many concerns include having one’s sexual identity 
disclosed, sacrificing one’s personal time and privacy, and the impact it 
might have on one’s family members. Both her parents knew of her sexual 
orientation and they responded without major objections. Yet working long 
hours at her previous job in social services and being the key organizer of 
Queer Sisters have taken a physical toll on her health. Diagnosed with a 
clinical condition, Eunice has to take medication every day in order to go 
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about her daily activities. One advantage of having to attend regular forums 
representing Queer Sisters is that it has made her more articulate on issues 
regarding her sexual identity. Training sessions for volunteers also helped her 
to clarify the gritty details of lesbianism and, in a way, forced her to be in the 
forefront of social and political issues. Eunice often used nuii tung sing lyun 
ze (|r) YE) or “a lesbian” when she spoke at forums. But personally, she 
identifies as “a woman” to signify all the intricate folds within the word itself. 


Cyberspace and Its Impact on Public Visibility 


One of the key themes mentioned frequently by most respondents was the 
evident change in the Hong Kong lesbian scene. Not only did respondents 
allude to their observations that there seemed to be more openness about 
discussing the topic of sexuality but that there were younger lesbians who 
express their sexualities through fashion codes and public intimate acts. 
Although such visibility is achieved and recognized through a simultaneous 
exercise of categorization and qualification as to who counts as a lesbian, 
one must remember that there are other lesbians who might not fit into easy 
classifications and ask a crucial question about where those who are invisible 
and untraceable are. Cyberspace opened up a space for those who wanted to 
remain anonymous and for those who had limited choices in coming out as 
a lesbian. Eunice joined Queer Sisters in 1997 and has been in a leadership 
position since 2002 after another member, Lung Ngan, resigned due to burn- 
out. Eunice observed noticeable changes in the nature of phone calls from 
the hotline after 2000. Prior to 2000, callers were mostly concerned with 
relationship issues, such as breaking up with partners, how to hook up with 
others, queries about the next social activity or whether homosexuality could 
be cured. From 2000 to early 2003, most callers had a very different set of 
concerns and anxieties. Eunice commented: 


The nature of the calls changed. The age range changed. The Internet 
is already so developed! For basic and minor things, just log into a 
chatroom or message board for emotional relief. There is no need 
to call us. Those who called were usually older. For example those 
who were married or those who were over forty and wanted to know 
how to meet others. Or maybe their husbands found out they were 
lesbians. These were more common cases. 


In other words, callers to the Queer Sisters hotline nowadays are those 
who may feel uncomfortable using the Internet to find emotional support. 
Instead, the hotline serves the function of filling the service gap between 
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those who chat or leave bulletin messages on the Internet and those who 
join the social activities of various community groups. Another informant, 
Connie, being an active organizer and one of the founders of WCOHK and 
an avid observer of the lesbian scene, observed significant changes among the 
younger generation in the ways they comprehend sexual identities and body 
politics. She used the term “ingenuous” to describe her early experiences 
with girlfriends. She remembered that she did not know of any terms on 
sexual identification nor had any discussion about discrimination during 
her secondary school years. Therefore, she felt “fortunate” about her early 
relationships with young women. She noted the differences between that and 
the present generation of younger lesbians. 


I think it’s very different now. In my situation, I feel it’s like 
Adam and Eve, very naive, we ate the forbidden fruit. But for this 
generation, they only need to take one look and they can see a lot 
of things and learn a great deal. They know the differences between 
TB and TBG. They can surf the Net. I think the younger generation 
has more complex love stories because they are fully aware of their 
identities as lesbians. They can see more clearly when they are being 
discriminated [against]. They don’t mind if their teachers or their 
classmates know that they are les. On the other hand, not everyone 
knows how to deal with these issues, so they still will encounter 
many difficulties. But in the past, I didn’t even know what I was. 


Reviewing the activists’ narratives, it is clear that that gay and lesbian 
visibility through marches, the media and cultural productions have 
changed the overall landscape, the way community organizers cater to their 
populations. They have also affected the way activists themselves view this 
changing landscape. It is also their own self-transformation as part of the 
movement that inspired them to continue their activism. In the next section, I 
ask how this self-transformation affects a person’s outlook on life. 


Life Cycles and Shifting of Priorities 


Apart from asking Eunice about her organizing experience, I was also curious 
as a researcher about her outlook on life. Eunice gave a common-sense 
response: 


Maybe because I’m getting older. Getting closer to retirement age. I 
am a bit anxious about retirement. I worry about if I’ll have enough 
savings to last in my old age, although I can stay in an elderly nursing 
home. But I’ve been working there, I know how “great” these places 
are. Also, when you get older, your parents will get older, too. There 
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is a kind of pressure to take care of one’s parents. There is the money 
issue, too. Thirdly, there have been so many changes with work. The 
salary is half what it used to be. I can change the way I spend money 
but my family’s expenses are still the same. For me, work and money 
are the most important things now. Then it’s relationships with 
friends and family, then health concerns and tongzhi organizations 
being the fourth. Although community organizing was once number 
two in my life. I think it’s normal that it dropped to number four 
now. 


Sociologist Arlene Stein observes how lesbians of different generations 
shift their priorities according to their life cycles (Stein 1997). Sexual identity is 
often a priority for lesbians in their early twenties, as they assert their personal 
identities and look for communities to socialize with or help organize issues. 
But as lesbians reach their thirties and forties, Stein notices that parenting, 
careers and biological families become more relevant to their identities. More 
noticeably, lesbians who feel more secure about their sexual identity become 
more flexible about reintegrating themselves with dominant cultures. Stein 
describes this phenomenon as “decentered” lesbian lives: 


In the decentered community that developed, individuals shift easily 
from community to society, from social identity to personal identity, 
and back again. They feel “at home” in the community with which 
they mainly identify, but also in numerous other contexts in which 
they participate and with which they feel some sense of identification 
... They forged a sense of attachment to a lesbian community that, 
while clearly important and central in the construction of a new 
system of personal meaning, was less dominant. The term decentering 
signifies this simultaneous sense of persistence and change, of 
commitment amid pluralism. (Stein 1997, 152). 


Decentering thus signifies a fluid definition of visibility, as lesbians 
assert public acknowledgement through the demand for lesbian and gay 
rights to redefine what dominant cultures have to offer them. Since lesbians 
and gay men cannot exist within a vacuum, most of them have learnt to 
adopt strategies to survive and make their everyday lives easier and more 
importantly, meaningful and just plain happier. This is by no means to say 
that the fight for lesbian and gay rights is over. Along with Arlene Stein, I am 
recognizing the potential for priorities and identities to shift according to life 
cycles and circumstances. In the case of Eunice, she shifted her life priorities 
to employment and saving money based on her self-assessment of being 
older and in need of material security. The shifting of personal priorities or 
the non-confrontational attitude adopted by many lesbians and gay men can 
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be partly traced back to postcolonial historical conditioning and its influence 
on whether political interventions are desired or whether civic participation 
is actively sought after. 

Being an activist often accompanies personal transformations that involve 
a range of emotions. Lik Lik perceived her participation in social movements 
as an eye-opening experience that left her with more questions than answers. 


Actually I was a bit confused. It’s about my sexual orientation and 
my religion. But since I don’t think of myself as an active Christian 
per se, that is, I don’t go to church regularly, therefore I don’t feel 
much pressure, but I cannot help thinking about it. When I go out to 
forums, students always ask me whether I have any religious beliefs. 
So I started to think more about these issues and also, community 
organizing allows me to touch on so much more ... Organizing keeps 
me in contact with others who are in very different situations from 
mine. Then I start to see things differently ... I want to (continue 
being a community organizer). The reason is, as my friends said, I’m 
lucky. Love-wise and family-wise, in terms of coming out. Being out 
is the biggest issue. I feel I’m lucky in my situation. It is because of 
my fortunate conditions that allow me to be able to organize for the 
community. I feel a need to continue doing it but we also need more 
people with more energy to do it. My boss always says if I put the 
same energy into the company, then the company would be on the 
stock market! 


Staying committed as one gets older seems to be a common concern for 
many activists who began to be involved in the movement during the 1990s. 
Yet it should be reminded that these activists are only in their thirties or forties 
at the time of the interviews, so ageing is still quite far away from their current 
stage of life. For Eunice, undesirable employment and ill-health have made 
it critical for her to refocus her life. Lik Lik might have a better option as a 
partner in her design business, but the ease of doing desktop publishing at 
home nowadays has also forced her to reposition her business strategies. The 
living standards in Hong Kong are reputably high but also comparable with 
other world cities. Working in the few non-governmental organizations in 
Hong Kong is not often a viable career option, especially if one has dependents 
and family obligations. There is also a gender dimension here since lesbian, 
bisexual women and transgender activists tend to have less access to material 
resources and cultural capital than gay men. Prevalent notions of self-reliance 
and a lack of trust in government policies, though not limited to LGBT 
individuals, have caused activists to review their material realities. 
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Moving Forward 


Even though most respondents agree that Hong Kong society is gradually 
more openly accepting of homosexuality and express a sense of optimism in 
the fight for equality, fifty-one-year-old Eileen feels otherwise, as she does 
not agree with the notion that Hong Kong society is becoming increasingly 
tolerant of homosexuality. 


I don’t know why, but on the streets you can always hear those 
teenagers say “Sei Gay Lo (SEALE) or Sei Gay Por (WEAEHE)!” These 
kinds of words are so humiliating! How can they take it as a joke? 
For young people to take it as a joke means society has not improved 
at all ... So I truly believe that there are still a lot of people who are 
against homosexuality. The religious groups have strong resistance. 
Some people are very proud of themselves being Chinese. Sorry, I 
am ashamed for being a Chinese because of the government and the 
deep rooted belief that gays and lesbians are sickening and they are a 
burden to our society ... Society does not even think they are taking 
away our rights. It’s like we are exaggerating our experiences of being 
discriminated [against]... I think today’s society is becoming more 
and more oppressive towards sex and towards gays and lesbians. 
Even if we fight for anti-discrimination legislation, the chances are 
slim for it to be passed. I’m very pessimistic about it. Maybe it’s my 
character. I’m not optimistic. 


In not feeling optimistic about the future, Eileen’s comments raise the 
issue of feeling “ashamed for being a Chinese”. Even though a Chinese national 
identity has been on the official agenda since the handover in 1997, there has 
been increasing pressure from the Hong Kong government to persuade its 
citizens to view being Chinese as synonymous with national loyalty, hence 
discouraging any critical stance towards government policies that benefit 
the inter-regional business flows between Hong Kong and Mainland China. 
For Eileen, who was raised and educated in British colonial times, to be 
proud of being Chinese can be a foreign concept. The association of Chinese 
ethnicity with lesbian sexuality in the context of Hong Kong is invariably 
complex and embedded within dichotomized histories of colonialism versus 
postcolonialism, Chinese versus Western, tradition versus modernity. As 
mentioned earlier in the chapter, Eileen’s comment about the exaggeration of 
discriminating experiences also means an invalidation of discrimination and 
a disavowal of governmental responsibility to act on it. 

Contrary to Eileen, Eunice offers a strategy for moving forward with our 
fight for equality. 
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Sometimes I think back in the last twenty years fighting for sexual 
rights, it’s hard to ask for a huge change. It’s like packing Chinese 
medicinal herbs at a doctor’s clinic. You pick some here and some 
there. Same-sex marriage is a big one, hard to pick, and then move 
to domestic partnership first, fight for domestic partners to have the 
right to donate organs or hospital visitation rights. Move a little first, 
push for smaller issues surrounding the big item first. Sometimes I 
think that Hong Kong lesbians are quite self-centred. We care about 
ourselves more. Short-term vision, not long-term investment. We 
care about our own affairs but I think it is a Hong Kong issue. Not a 
tongzhi issue. It’s about our society. 


As a concluding narrative to this chapter on political spaces, Eunice’s 
suggestion of a step-by-step model with a long-term vision is timely as the 
political environment in Hong Kong has since matured to include demands 
on democracy, universal suffrage and sustainable development. Eunice’s 
protest against a “short-term vision” is symbolic of the uncertainty that one 
faces over one’s livelihood in Hong Kong. It is this form of uncertainty that 
is pervasive on many levels, from the lack of governmental responsibility to 
an economically driven society that activists constantly struggle against in 
their work, but also in their own lives as they are not immune to a similar 
ideological conditioning. Returning to my earlier questions at the beginning 
of the chapter, I contend that tongzhi politics needs to encompass a broader 
and multi-directional approach that is inclusive of politics that is coalitional, 
direct-action oriented and systematic. Throughout this book, I have tried 
to demonstrate the significance in everyday politics that are lived-through 
experiences. In the next chapter, I will turn to cultural politics and how 
cultural productions, such as independent films and videos, can further our 
understanding of lesbian sexualities in Hong Kong. Instead of drawing on 
the informants, I have chosen to use observations made in my former role as 
festival director of the Hong Kong Lesbian & Gay Film Festival. 


5 


Cultural Spaces 


A discussion of queer spaces often leads to further questions such as what 
counts as a queer space, how do they emerge and who has access to them?! The 
emergence of queer spaces in the last decade can be traced back to a number 
of incidents that occurred in Hong Kong in the post-1997 era. As mentioned in 
the last chapter, many scholars have noted the uncertainty of the period — the 
change of government from the British colonial administration to Mainland 
Chinese authorities — describing it as one of the primary reasons for the 


urgency of a tongzhi activist agenda. The word “tongzhi” (lla) is derived 
from the title of the First Hong Kong Tongzhi Film Festival in 1989 and came 
to popular usage during the 1990s as a term to denote people with same-sex 
desires.” Tongzhi activists were uncertain about the consequences of a return to 
China, fearing a possible crackdown on lesbian and gay rights organizations, 
as well as a decline of tongzhi organizations and commercialized queer spaces. 
As we step into the thirteenth year of Hong Kong’s handover to China, it is 
becoming evident that a discourse on sexual minorities, human rights and 
anti-discrimination has resulted from both a public interest in democracy and 
a resurgence of conservatism by fundamentalist Christian and faith-based 
groups. As a result, multiple spaces of resistance have emerged in response to 
the lack of government leadership on anti-discrimination legislation and the 
rise of Christian conservatism in society at large? 

In this chapter, I discuss how queer cultural spaces came to emerge 
in a city dominated by capitalist ideologies and material consumption. 
Specifically, I will use the Hong Kong Lesbian and Gay Film and Video 
Festival 2004 (HKLGFF) and HKLGFF 2005 as case studies to facilitate a 
discussion on the contesting relations between a politics of consumption, the 
claim for queer visibility and the emerging representation of lesbian desires 
in Hong Kong independent film and video. I define lesbian desires as same- 
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sex desires between women, regardless of the politics of sexual identification, 
thereby including women with bisexual and lesbian sexualities. Earlier in this 
book, I present accounts of how capitalist ideologies are materialized through 
our daily lives and, in turn, affect the way Hong Kong women with lesbian 
desires and transgender lesbians have come to live, experience and perform 
their erotic desires. This chapter takes a different methodological approach to 
previous chapters as I will mainly base my observations and analysis on my 
former role as festival director. Informants’ responses are absent since I want 
to engage in a more personal and reflective exercise to conclude this project. 

Although it may be tenuous to compare the work of geographer and 
city planner Edward Soja on the urbanization of Los Angeles to the situation 
in Hong Kong, Soja raises a critical point on how urban planners manage to 
“facilitate the selling of specialized locations and populations to suit the needs 
of the most powerful organizers of the urban space economy” (Soja 1989). 
In particular, Soja refers to redevelopment projects around Chinatown, Little 
Tokyo and many Latino communities. Hong Kong has its own share of dazzling 
projects, such as the controversial West Kowloon Cultural District Project and 
urban renewal projects around Wan Chai.* Social control is imposed on urban 
spaces as developers work with the Hong Kong government under the guise 
of economic prosperity and the promise of better jobs for all. The Hong Kong 
government has prioritized the building of condominiums, office buildings 
and shopping malls in gentrification projects following the demolition of old 
districts. High rents and land prices have routinely deprived cultural groups, 
community organizations and local artists of sustainable office spaces, studios, 
performance venues and art galleries. Therefore, resistance, in local terms, has 
had to counter capitalist ideologies by developing a subversive identity in 
a land of consumption. This subversive identity, while operating within an 
economic framework, might be a practical option to create and sustain resistant 
spaces. I view the Hong Kong Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival as 
an example of assuming such an identity by using the local understanding 
of consumption as the basis for a successful event, and consequently, to be 
limited by the same consumerist logic. 

The politics of consumption in Hong Kong can be directly linked to 
the city’s housing policy and allocation of land. High-density living has 
encouraged many people who live in three-hundred-square-foot flats with 
their families to seek leisure by venturing outside of their homes. The practice 
of entertaining at home is not feasible and the lack of privacy at home provides 
another reason to be out in public. Much of Hong Kong’s cultural identity 
is associated with consumption as a key practice of everyday life. It does 
not mean there is a wider and more even distribution of material resources 
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where most people can enjoy the shopping experience. It is more appropriate 
to say that the mentality of consumption or the desire to consume, as in 
buying things, eating out at restaurants, going on travel tours, seeing films 
or attending cultural events, has permeated every class level and become a 
gauge by which to measure the overall well-being of the city itself. To extend 
this argument further, I want to point out how tight the connections are 
between state, capital and spatialities that have made the development and 
sustainability of alternative spaces conditional. As lesbian businesses start 
up and close down, they build a landscape of temporal sites of resistance in 
Hong Kong. Moreover, as I shall explain later in this chapter, the HKLGFF also 
signifies as a temporal event with no guarantee of funding or human resources 
for it to be operational every year. To reiterate Chua Beng-Huat’s argument in 
the Introductory chapter: “Where consumption activities are subject to direct 
policing by the state, such as in censorship of movies, reading materials and 
popular music, these activities can emerge as sites of ideological contestation 
and resistance.”° 


Hong Kong’s Cultural Identity 


Part of the reason for the popular demand for queer independent Chinese film 
and video can be traced back to the search for an appropriate cultural identity 
to represent the city itself. In tracing the development of popular cultural 
forms in Hong Kong, sociologist Agnes S. Ku describes how Hong Kong’s 
films and pop music began to develop its own cultural meanings different 
to the rhetoric of a traditional Mainland Chinese culture since the 1960s.° Ku 
suggests that the Cantonese language plays a major role in situating Hong 
Kong as the primary locale for cultural production as well as for capturing 
the minute details in the everyday life of Hong Kong people, regardless of 
where they come from.’ By the 1960s, Mainland Chinese populations who 
had migrated to Hong Kong began to regard Hong Kong both as a place of 
residence and one to foster a sense of belonging. 

Hong Kong cultural products, such as pop music, magazines, television 
and films, have largely benefited from the surveillance of cultural development 
in Taiwan and Mainland China.’ As a result, Hong Kong cultural products 
have become a primary source of entertainment and cultural information for 
many Chinese living in cities with significant Chinese populations, such as 
overseas diasporic Chinese communities. Furthermore, the wide accessibility 
and availability of these products have developed the cultural identity of 
Hong Kong as a centre for popular entertainment. It is worth noting that a 
thriving economy combined with a stifled political environment has led to the 
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emphasis on material consumption in Hong Kong society.’ Since the British 
colonial government effectively limited civic participation, this encouraged 
Hong Kong people to find other available spaces to express feelings of 
distress and vulnerability. Popular media and material consumption became 
a comfort zone where people could project their hopes and desires for a better 
future. As distinguished scholar and cultural critic Leo Ou-Fan Lee suggests, 
the collective and cultural identity of Hong Kong is built on the influences of 
popular media and consumption." In the last decade, there have been urgent 
calls for a discussion on Hong Kong cultural identity and what it means for 
various communities, including activists, scholars, migrant workers, ethnic 
and sexual minorities. This resurgence of querying Hong Kong cultural 
identity is timely as the city copes with post-1997 conditions by negotiating its 
position with Mainland China and repositioning itself as a gateway to China. 
This chapter is concerned with vocalizations on Hong Kong identity by sexual 
minorities in particular. 


HKLGFF Organizational Structure and Background 


Since its inception in 1989, the HKLGFF has evolved from being an event 
sponsored by the Hong Kong Arts Centre to an independent organization 
with non-profit status. The history of the festival has been incomplete due 
to the constant changing of festival organizers and the physical absence of a 
festival office. Documents have been scattered across various organizations 
with no centralization. The first gay film festival was the idea of Edward Lam, 
a locally renowned scriptwriter for television, film and theatre and an author 
of gay-themed literature. The festival was held at the Hong Kong Arts Centre 
with an emphasis on educational documentaries and art-house cinema. Lam 
organized a second festival three years later. In 2000, filmmaker Raymond 
Yeung and acclaimed Hong Kong director and film critic Shu Kei joined with 
film sales agent Wouter Barendrecht to re-establish the festival as a commercial 
venture. 

My initial involvement with the festival began in 2003 when I was invited 
to present at a seminar comparing the relationship between lesbian sexuality 
and urban landscapes in two lesbian films, Desiree Lim’s Sugar Sweet (Desiree 
Lim, Japan, 2001, 67min) and Yau Ching’s Ho Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong (Yau 
Ching, Hong Kong, 2002, 87min). Afterwards, I was approached by Raymond 
Yeung, who was festival director from 2000 to 2003, to consider being a co- 
festival director along with Karl Uhrich. When we both volunteered for the 
festival, we began to document logistical details, record financial transactions 
and create a database for future reference. On a personal level, I joined the 
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festival with a commitment to bring international and local lesbian works to 
local audiences. I have positioned myself both as a token lesbian programmer 
and a researcher on Cantonese-speaking lesbian communities in Hong Kong. 
I have a vested interest in soliciting local queer films and videos for the dual 
purposes of doctoral research and the festival. 

It is worth noting that the festival has often been perceived as a primarily 
upper middle-class gay male event. In other words, as a cultural product 
for consumption at an upper middle-class level. The early screening venues 
at Shouson Theatre and Lim Por Yen Film Theatre at the Hong Kong Arts 
Centre have been known to host programmes that are typical of subcultural, 
avant-garde and alternative genres. By not being a part of the mainstream 
theatre circuit, the location of the screening venue limits the kind of audiences 
that might otherwise attend the festival. Whereas it would be difficult for 
the festival to be held at a popular theatre due to high rents, it nonetheless 
created the notion of the festival as alternative and exclusive for cultural and 
intellectual types. 

Since 2001, screening venues have gradually been replaced by Broadway 
Cinematheque and Palace IFC." Broadway Cinematheque is located in a poorer 
part of town where it is also known as art-house cinema. But its accessibility by 
local transport routes has certainly made it easier for festival audiences. Palace 
IFC, on the contrary, is a mainstream theatre situated in a luxurious shopping 
mall located in the financial district. Known for its extravagant name brands 
and expensive restaurants, International Finance Centre symbolizes corporate 
wealth and global consumerist ideologies. Inevitably, the screening venues 
have predetermined the target audience for the film festival. 

The festival has also become increasingly commercial following Fortissimo 
Films becoming an official sponsor in 2000. Founded in 1991, Fortissimo Films 
is an international film, television and video sales organization specializing in 
the production, promotion and distribution of feature films from independent 
filmmakers. Whereas its participation has allowed the festival to obtain 
internationally renowned films, it further constructs the identity of the festival 
as a foreign import, expatriate hobby and middle-class gay male event. In the 
past, the festival featured films distributed by Fortissimo Films if there were 
accidental programming lapses. The problem is most of these films tend to 
be gay and without Chinese subtitles. This is not unlike early film festivals 
in North American cities where people of colour, disabled communities, 
working class and transgender communities have felt excluded in festival 
programming. The language of choice for the festival has often been English 
in terms of its operation as well as the screening language for most films.” 
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The fact that there have been very few films or videos with Chinese subtitles 
results in fewer Chinese-speaking audiences. The festival has been, in essence, 
a product of the postcolonial era. 

Being aligned so closely with the film industry can also easily draw a 
festival and its meaning away from what is happening at a community 
level. The pressing issue facing the HKLGFF is its difficulty in building and 
sustaining community relations. For years, the HKLGFF has presented films 
and videos that are lacking in local content or of lesbian context, and without 
Chinese subtitles. Certainly, the festival still attracts audiences because it is by 
far the most widely publicized gay event and the only event of its kind in the 
city. Lesbians and bisexual women have continued to be a part of the festival 
hoping that programming would improve. Chinese-speaking gay men and 
lesbians have only a few titles to choose from, not to mention the inattention 
to transgender people. What I would like to assert is that the HKLGFF can 
play a part in local lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender politics if the festival 
situates itself in a local context by actively soliciting local productions and 
community participation. It is only by actively pursuing local representation 
that we can overcome the structural barriers imposed by the organization of 
the festival itself. 

If being cosmopolitan has anything to do with being gay, the Hong 
Kong Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival has promoted itself as a 
typical glamorous gay annual event.'* Not immune to the expanse of market 
forces, it has tried to appeal to corporations and gay-friendly businesses 
that can afford to sponsor community events since government funding is 
often reserved for more traditional understandings of public education.“ 
The festival aims to attract both out-of-towners and festival vultures to view 
film/video screenings. The HKLGFF is in a unique position as a lesbian and 
gay film festival based in the region. It has relatively minimal government 
interference and censorship requirements other than submitting each year’s 
programming to the Television and Entertainment Licensing Authority.’ It 
acts simultaneously as a gateway to international queer cinema and serves 
as a platform for emerging queer Asian cinema produced in the Asia region. 
Its commercialization over the past five years has propelled its image way 
beyond its status as an organization run mostly by volunteers. 


Hong Kong Lesbian Shorts for HKLGFF 2004 


I solicited the help of local lesbian independent filmmaker and close friend 
of mine Yau Ching to take on the role of guest curator to help find more local 
lesbian films and videos.'® The Hong Kong Lesbian Shorts programme came 
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to represent an archive of Hong Kong lesbian images. By juxtaposing earlier 
works like Song of the Goddess (Ellen Pau, Hong Kong, 1992, 7min), Gu Nui Gei 
(Fion Ng, Hong Kong, 1997, 3min) and Suet Sin’s Sisters (Yau Ching, Hong 
Kong, 2000, 8min), with more recent videos Stay ... Escape (Ng Wing Ki, Cheng 
Yee Man, Hong Kong, 2003, 28min) and We Dyke, Therefore We Are (Yuen 
Fun, Au Hoi Yan, Hong Kong, 2004, 35min), Yau put together a programme 
that closely represents a timeline of lesbian representational practices.’” This 
collection of works begins with three videos suggestive of experimental 
aesthetics and imaginative preliminaries. The last two videos differ from the 
first three as a drama piece and a documentary drama. These videos have 
never been shown in the context of a Hong Kong lesbian and gay film festival. 
I want to point out that it is not as though there were no independent videos 
that have dealt with gender and sexuality; rather, the recent phenomenon 
speaks to a wider interest in making videos that reflect the life situations of 
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living as lesbians in Hong Kong.’® If we look closely at the content of these 
videos, it is clear that they represent a flow of experimentation that repositions 
the spectator from iconic practices to everyday life. Song of the Goddess and 
Suet Sin’s Sisters both engage with the omnipresent iconic worshipping of 
the Cantonese Opera duo, Yam Kim-Fai and Pak Suet-Sin, where Gu Nui Gei 
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pokes fun at the inherent gender dimensions of Chinese characters. Stay ... 
Escape takes us on an emotional journey to experience a couple’s handling of 
mental health issues in a relationship. The final video in the line-up, We Dyke, 
Therefore We Are documents the daily life of a couple living in a quiet secluded 
neighbourhood in Mui Wo, Lantau Island. 

I would like to discuss the last two videos at length because of their 
relevance in depicting Hong Kong lesbian desires and the challenges they 
pose for local audiences. Stay ... Escape tells the story of a tug and pull 
between two women where one partner suffers from mental health illness 
and eventually seeks medication with the support of the other who takes on 
the role of a caregiver. The caregiving partner has doubts about leaving the 
relationship and finds herself returning, leaving and returning again. The 
constant negotiation, the psychological insecurities and the onset of illness 
might trigger a bitter reminder of the portrayal of “the homosexual” as 
pathological and in need of clinical treatment. In the discussion that followed 
the screening, a group of local audience members engaged in a heated debate 
about whether medication was necessary for the character in the video. The 
space that she inhabits, a space of uncertainty, can be easily interpreted as 
someone trying to commit to a lesbian relationship being fully aware of what 
it brings and how broader society will view such a relationship. In short, a 
lesbian relationship with a set of undeniable consequences. As much as one 
can argue the visibility of lesbian couples in busy shopping areas such as 
Causeway Bay and Mong Kok, being a lesbian still embodies a multitude of 
anxieties, a myriad of practical concerns and homophobia. 

While Stay ... Escape presents a sombre mood on lesbian relationships, We 
Dyke, Therefore We Are subjects us to an exhaustive world of two women’s daily 
chores, social gatherings and self-reflections. Filmed as a documentary of their 
everyday life, the beautiful and pristine rural background of their video seems 
almost remote from the daily humdrum that most people in Hong Kong are 
familiar with. The village, indeed, is very much a part of Hong Kong, and 
the indigenous population that lives in these villages and their histories have 
been documented in government tourist guides and history museums.” Even 
though the setting may not seem familiar, the events in the documentary are 
a depiction of daily routines. Festival audiences watched Yuen Fun and Hoi 
Yan bantering with neighbours and harvesting vegetables from their garden. 
There are scenes where their friends come over and play games guessing 
sexual innuendos embedded within the Chinese language or reciting excerpts 
of philosophy where same-sex relations appear in a negative light. There are 
also intimate moments where both of them engage in silly bedtime games as 
well as serious discussions about relationships. Here are two women going 
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about their daily life for public viewing. As much as it has been rehearsed, 
recorded and edited, the banality of their everyday life sits right in front of 
an audience. It is precisely this banality, this figuring of ordinary life that may 
prompt us to view lesbian representation as commonplace. In the end, what 
this cluster of works results in is a slow progression of facing one’s lesbian 
sexuality, from abstract to documentary, past to present, from being invisible 
to a form of everyday existence. 


Under the Lion Rock for HKLGFF 2005 


The momentum caught on as the festival prepared for the section titled Asian 
Lesbians’ Kung Fu 101 for the HKLGFF in 2005. Earlier, in August of the same 
year, Yau Ching had been involved with the Asian Lesbian Film and Video 
Festival (ALFF) held in Taipei, Taiwan.” She put together five programmes 
on lesbian desires by reorganizing and contextualizing the works screened 
earlier at ALFF with specific careful consideration for local Hong Kong lesbian 
audiences. For the purpose of this chapter, I will only focus on the programme 
titled Under the Lion Rock which featured four short videos by local directors.”! 

The first video, Oneself (Cam Cheng and Ng Wing Ki, Hong Kong, 
10min), was written, produced and directed by the same crew who produced 
Stay ... Escape. Instead of depression, this time the directors took on being 
a “recluse” as symbolic of being in the closet. We watched the tomboyish 
protagonist walking along Hong Kong streets alone, with her head held low 
and seldom making eye contact with anyone. She imagined herself being 
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interrogated by an angelic young woman and eventually forced “herself” to 
come to her senses. Oneself is a coming out narrative that situates itself firmly 
as an individual journey. 

Just Love (Fung King Long, Hong Kong, 30 min), on the other hand, 
presents a story about two young women getting to know each other through 
boxing classes. One of them falls in love with the other and eventually a 
confession leads to a simple acknowledgement of same-sex love. Interspersed 
with personal interviews on local lesbian community activists and friends who 
are willing to be exposed on screen, this documentary drama aims to present 
a drama narrative of same-sex romance and situate it within the realities of 
being a lesbian in everyday life. Indeed, there is nothing extraordinary about 
the way the director inserts personal interviews within an otherwise simple 
story of a young woman’s crush on another woman. But in the context of 
Hong Kong and its lack of appropriate venues to view such representation, 
it is still considered to be of significance to the ongoing efforts to build an 
audience, and hence building the capacity of queer spectatorship. 

The next video in the line-up is a six-minute satirical statement on local 
politics, religious bigotry and the fight for equality. Using rap to deliver its 
message, the Devil Like Me (Ktour and Nutongxueshe, Hong Kong, 6min) 
production crew protests against the religious right’s attack on sexual 
minorities in Hong Kong. Devil Like Me isa community project of Nutongxueshe, 
a group of individuals formed in response to rampant homophobia expressed 
in recent news media and who are committed to anti-homophobia efforts 
through organizing cultural activities such as study groups and workshops.” 
The rap lyrics in the video are a dialogue between the Devil and the Saint. 
Roughly speaking, the Devil represents a queer person and the Saint speaks 
from a morally righteous point of view. The dialogue centres on the Devil 
confronting the Saint’s condemnation of homosexuality. The Devil, in 
essence, symbolizes what the Saint would believe a queer person to be, a 
monstrous being that requires taming, control and eventual conversion. This 
video project aims specifically at challenging the dominant heteronormative 
institutions such as Christianity and nuclear families, which is timely in the 
current climate of political conservatism in Hong Kong. 

As the last video in the Under the Lion Rock programme, Ground Walk can 
be easily taken as a light-hearted piece on courting and flirting via a travelogue 
of Hong Kong tourist attraction sites. The video depicts lesbian desires as being 
normalized and coming out as a matter of individual courage and pursuit. 
Ground Walk features two women, Fiona and Ann Marie, who go on a date 
pretending to be tourists in Hong Kong. Featuring two young, androgynous 
and attractive women as the lead characters, the original music composition 
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and editing style of the video are a basic setup for a crowd-pleaser in popular 
terms. As we watch them roaming around town and eventually falling in love 
with each other, Ground Walk prompts us to ask where the support systems 
that empower or enable one to make such a choice are. How can we develop 
feasible support networks and social resources to further lesbian visibility? 
Moreover, how do we address institutional barriers that by and large silence 
discussions on sexualities such as government agencies and mainstream 
media outlets? 


The Stakes of Representation 


When there are so few lesbian films and videos to choose from and so much to 
expect from existing films and videos or those in the making, one cannot help 
but question the degree of responsibility for filmmakers, video artists and 
festival curators to visualize, tell and represent lesbian stories with integrity. 
This degree of responsibility, involving what counts as a “good story”, is often 
based on shifting criteria. A lesbian filmmaker might attempt to tell a common 
story about everyday lesbians and face the difficulties of getting funding. She 
might have to rewrite the script so that the final product appeals to critical 
audiences who expect something different, something that not only focuses on 
identity politics. The filmmaker might worry about how true she can remain 
to the depiction of lesbian lives without selling out or overly dramatizing. 
Realistically, there might also be stakeholders with commercial interests in 
the finished product. These are responsibilities that stretch beyond creating a 
cinematic piece of work. 

One of the reasons for the lack of lesbian programming in previous years 
is whether it would generate revenue for the festival. If the pink economy 
is not a reason to market HKLGFF as a glamorous affair, then the festival 
would have remained more low profile and arguably, a more community- 
oriented event. Materiality and what it represents in Hong Kong gives way to 
a form of gay capitalism where corporate sponsorship for the festival is often 
taken unquestionably as a form of public recognition. Having brand names 
as sponsors purports a capitalist mentality that appeals to the average Hong 
Kong consumer. Who would have forgotten the programme catalogue put 
together so beautifully yet illegibly by the design team at Agnés b, a French 
clothing company and a major sponsor for the film festival in 2002? It is still 
fondly remembered as the Agnés b programme by many members of the 
audience. Dangerous as it might seem, corporate sponsorship spells business 
for both private and public institutions in endorsing an explicitly gay and 
lesbian event. 
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In the neighbouring city of Singapore, Venka Purushothaman contends 
that emerging gay representation in Singaporean theatre is a result from the 
material culture bestowed upon gay men and lesbians by the Singaporean 
government.* Global businesses such as Absolut Vodka and American 
Express have targeted the gay consumer as a marketable profile. Yet the 
government's recognition of the gay market as a viable economy contradicts 
the social stigmatization and political silencing on critical issues facing 
Singaporean gay men and lesbians. What is more urgent at hand is a critical 
engagement with how consumerism and capitalist ideologies affect the way 
cultural productions are funded, produced, distributed and received by local 
audiences. 

Yau Ching, in her book Sexing Shadows: Genders and Sexualities in Hong 
Kong Cinema, contends that exceptional financial resources and social capital 
are needed to produce film content that deviates from mainstream markets in 
the Hong Kong film industry.* Commenting on the international acclaim of 
Wong Kar-Wai’s Happy Together, Yau reminds us that Wong Kar-Wai has had 
full creative control over his projects due to the financial backing of Fortissimo 
Films. Fortissimo Films is responsible for the international distribution and 
promotion of Wong Kar-Wai films. Therefore, he has been able to produce 
films that do not rely on box-office sales. Similarly, if marketability is not a 
major concern and financial support is guaranteed, we will be able to see 
more films projects with provocative subject matters. One can even extend 
this argument to experimental filmmaking and emerging female directors to a 
certain extent. Does Hong Kong need more films on triads and cops, or action 
movies and teeny bopper light-hearted comedies? The film industry could 
certainly diversify its resources into more substantial topics that traverse 
cultural boundaries and break through gender conventions. Perhaps a lesbian 
director could finally get a chance to make a film that would not be deemed 
too personal or too serious and political for local audiences. 


The State of Independent Film and Video in Hong Kong 


One needs to look at the funding structure of the Arts Development Council 
in order to understand the limitations of arts development in Hong Kong. 
Established in 1995, the Arts Development Council is the only government 
funding source for local independent films and videos. Filmmakers and video 
artists can apply for a project grant for up toa maximum amount of HK$100,000 
to HK$150,000 per project.* Full-time students of film, communications and 
electronic arts are not eligible to apply. Former Arts Development Council 
member, renowned video artist and curator May Fung comments on the lack 
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of long-term vision for policymakers in regards to the development of cultural 
arts in Hong Kong.”* Current council members on the Arts Development 
Council tend to be from an older generation and have stayed in their positions 
as members for many funding cycles. The election of director Johnny To Kei- 
Fung as the chairman of Film and Media Arts, according to Fung, is detrimental 
to local arts community as she questions To’s commitment to independent 
media arts.” As a prominent filmmaker with commercial success, To may not 
devote much of his time to developing a long-term vision for media arts, let 
alone the nurturing and promotion of independent film and media arts. 

On a similar note, video artist Ellen Pau echoes the same sentiment by 
criticizing the government for failing to recognize trends in contemporary art 
and continuing to categorize media art practices into rigid classifications.” 
As a result, Hong Kong-based artists cannot apply for funding if they work 
within alternate practices such as performance, photography or video art. It 
is not surprising that artists often resort to self-financing when it comes to 
making independent films and videos. 

The accessibility of digital technologies has enabled many aspiring 
filmmakers, video artists and young people to pick up a digital camcorder, 
record images and tell stories. Although digital camcorders still carry a price 
tag not affordable to all, they have nonetheless prompted many stories on 
marginality and subcultures to emerge in the last decade. Themes that have 
been under-represented in mainstream film productions and even rejected by 
independent film festivals can now slowly gain public attention. By no means 
are the floodgates open, yet it is promising to see an increasing number of 
interesting works coming from unlikely places. However, the ease of recording, 
erasing, re-recording and the accessibility of editing on personal computers 
has also caused some curators to question the quality of the films and videos. 

Commenting on the outlook of local independent media, Gary Mak, a 
core committee member of the Hong Kong Lesbian and Gay Film and Video 
Festival, is concerned with the emphasis on images versus text in media 
productions.” Mak claims that many Hong Kong independent filmmakers and 
video artists minimize the importance of a good script in favour of cinematic 
experiments. He argues that there is an urgent need for more substantial media 
and art education that urges artists to develop a long-term vision on Hong 
Kong arts.*° Jonathan Hung of InD Blue, a non-profit independent film and 
video organization, notes that even though there are now more independent 
works being created, it is not reflected in the quality of the productions.*! 
Hung even goes so far as to describe the future of independent filmmaking 
as dismal. He also echoes Mak’s concern that the poor quality of media arts 
education is one of the primary reasons. 
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Getting the community involved often means showcasing works 
produced by the communities themselves. This is not to say that international 
lesbian programming is not important for the festival. Rather, the postcolonial 
historical condition of Hong Kong demands a rethink of film programming, 
with local representations prioritized and considered essential for the festival. 
But are there many films or videos to choose from? Why has it been difficult 
to solicit submissions? Are we looking in the wrong places? The festival’s 
disconnection with the communities might be an easy answer. There have 
also been other issues at stake that stifle the notion of individual creativity 
in Hong Kong, limiting the choices for aspiring artists and minimizing the 
overall importance of non-commercial cultural arts. 

To conclude, the Hong Kong Lesbian and Gay Film and Video Festival 
has only just begun to understand the needs of local lesbian communities. 
Apart from continuing and expanding its lesbian programming, it should 
also partner itself with community organizations and media arts groups in 
order to facilitate innovative programming. By first showcasing works that 
reflect the everyday lives of gays and lesbians living in Hong Kong, it can also 
begin to invite works on marginality, such as transgender issues and topics 
that have been difficult to market to mainstream gay audiences. The festival 
itself, being a cultural product for consumption, has slowly evolved into a 
more local affair. 


Epilogue 


State of emergency. Don’t let the battle break out between our bodies. 
Let the connection happen somewhere else. So that our bodies 
won't be mutilated immediately by the clasp of hands, by the warm 
embrace.' 


There is always one body too many in one’s life.” 


It is very rare for a film to resonate with me as much as Yau Ching’s Ho 
Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong, so much so that it called for a slightly different 
response.’ A counter script perhaps, to encounter the imaginary lesbian bodies, 
voices and desires on screen. Or are they imaginary? Chan Kwok Chan (Wong 
Chung Ching), Zero (Erica Lam) and Nicole (Colette Koo), as the film’s female 
protagonists, are intricately connected and disconnected in a setting described 
as a not-so-distant future. A future that awaits us. 

I imagine that if I begin to unravel the mysteries of Ho Yuk: Let’s Love 
Hong Kong, I will begin to understand the contradictory lesbian desires and 
intimacies in an urban enclave. It is contradictory because lesbian desires are 
visible in everyday life if you look hard enough, but they remain invisible 
within public discourse. I am constantly perplexed at what Hong Kong can 
offer in its 1,000 square kilometres. Boundaries are created among those who 
live within. Distances are short but the vastness is felt inside us. 

Chan Kwok Chan, which, translated into Chinese, means “Made-in- 
China Chan”, is a cyber-porn sex worker/performer who walks very slowly 
in contrast to the pace of Hong Kong. Nicole is an upper-middle-class career 
woman, with money at her disposal, who fancies Chan through a porn 
website called “Let’s Love”. She masturbates to the image of Chan, changes 
her costumes and manipulates her actions online. A typical tomboy, or TB in 
Cantonese-English, Zero works at odd jobs and chases Chan after seeing her 
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in a flat that Zero is trying to sell to another customer.* Chan lives at home and 
has a close relationship with her mother (Maria Cordero) who does not know 
what Chan does for work, or the fact that Chan visits a sex worker (Wella 
Cheung) for pleasure. Zero lives in a deserted theatre that has been turned 
into single-seat living cubicles. Zero follows Chan around the city. One day 
by looking at her neighbour’s notebook computer, she discovers Chan is a 
cybersex worker. She proceeds to talk Chan out of her work by offering her 
mobile phones to sell. 

The audience follows their lives and comes to understand Chan’s 
disconnection with the city, Nicole’s insomnia and Zero’s loneliness. We 
witness the characters’ strengths in navigating and mediating their lives in a 
fast-paced city as the title “Ho Yuk” suggests.° Agency and self-empowerment 
are well-demonstrated by the characters through their desires for women and 
their strategies of resistance towards lesbian invisibility. 

Allow me to be direct. I want to discuss how intimacies between female 
characters are negotiated, rejected, imagined and taken as refuge. It must begin 
with the protagonist, Chan Kwok Chan, because she is the centre of where 
notions of intimacy are created and relations are defined. She has spun a web 
and holds it tight through her multiple roles as a cyber sex worker, an object of 
desire, a daughter and a client of a sex worker from Mainland China. She has 
demonstrated the search, the yearning, the reluctance and the materialization 
of what intimacies mean for women who have same-sex desires. Indeed, I 
have projected my definitions of intimacy upon the film and the characters 
involved. I absorb, lament and ponder their strengths and their adamancies. 
I want to grasp how their intimate relations fall into place. Like frayed edges 
on a piece of linen, I let loose threads run through my fingers in order to make 
sense of their being. We will begin with the relationship between Chan Kwok 
Chan and Nicole. 


Object of Desire 


“Welcome Nicole!” 


A male voice announces Nicole’s return to the “Let’s Love” website. Nicole 
fancies Kwok Chan as a cyber object of desire. She masturbates and changes 
her costumes constantly to arouse Nicole. The costumes range from traditional 
Chinese cheong sam to a nun’s habit, a policeman’s uniform or a bimbo’s 
outfit. Her flirtatious and seductive attitude stays consistent, just as being a 
cyber porn performer is a job for Kwok Chan. Can she even imagine the room 
where she appears on a screen? The room is dark with monitors stacked on 
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top of one another, placed in the middle, as well as to the left and right of the 
room. The sole purpose is for Nicole to enjoy her private frissons. What is 
it about cybersex that appeals to Nicole? It is a safe, confidential and secret 
affair. Nicole can navigate on screen and project her own fantasies upon 
Kwok Chan. She performs and aims to please Nicole in a vacuum. Intimacy is 
mediated by communication technologies, and lesbian desires are confined to 
the user and the cybersex object. How ironic it is to fantasize about a cybersex 
object as if she was only yours to manipulate! Being a digital image, Kwok 
Chan is accessible to all through new media and communication technologies. 
A Nicole in Los Angeles can have a transnational sexual connection just 
as much as the Nicole in Hong Kong. Our understanding of sexualities as 
represented on digital landscapes has been destabilized and problematized. 
Identities remain fluid online and digital encounters provide sociability. 
Geographical boundaries become blurred.® Nations and cities aspire to 
become “technopoles” (Castells & Hall 1994). Convenience is all that matters. 
As Maureen McLane summarizes: 


Intimacy appears to be an affair (or a technology, or a discourse) of 
near and knowing bodies. Inasmuch as this intimacy might speak, 
its utterances would be elemental, economical, pure: the language of 
the body brought to rare and perfect speech. (McLane 200, 435) 


Cyberspace has become increasingly popular among lesbians, gays 
and queer cultures in urban areas. The promises of discretion in “computer- 
mediated communication” make it easier for lesbians, gays and queers who 
live in environments not conducive to being “out” to meet each other and to 
develop online communities (Berry & Martin 2003, 87). Chris Berry and Fran 
Martin, in their research on Internet lesbian, gay and queer networks in Taiwan 
and South Korea, indicate that accessibility of the Internet contributes to the 
emergence of the same communities. Meanwhile, political activists pose the 
question as to whether the anonymity of online identities can be complicating 
public community mobilization strategies. Identities remain discreet and 
protected, unstable and hard to reach. Activists can call for meetings on 
virtual space but when it comes to the materialization of direct action, there is 
always the risk of plans being stalled and lives being threatened. Oppressive 
environments, of course, require alternative political organizing strategies. 
Olivia Khoo describes how lesbians, gays and queers in Malaysia link up 
with diasporic Malaysians to build community capacity, to share mobilization 
strategies and to unsettle marginal positions (Khoo 2003). 
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Moving away from social movements, I always query how trust can be 
established so easily online, as if a few visits to the Fridae chatroom meant 
a relationship was being formed between me and a virtual friend/mate.’ 
Email messages have the same effect. The motivation to read between the 
lines and interpret words has never been so ordinary but curious, immediate 
yet enduring. Photographic images on the Internet can be fabrications of 
how we want to be seen. We can make choices about how we want to be 
visible. In this sense, personal safety is of particular concern to lesbians, gays 
and queers. Discrimination has material effects on many. If my identity as a 
lesbian is exposed without my choice, I run through my list of fears: losing 
employment, being evicted from my apartment, not receiving adequate 
healthcare, sabotaging friendships and family relations, and various forms of 
hate crimes. Although Nicole’s desire for Chan Kwok Chan is more lust than 
trust, one cannot neglect the role that new communication technologies have 
played in how we have come to define intimacies. 

But imagining Kwok Chan logging on to be a part of the lesbian, gay and 
queer cyber communities involves a range of issues. For one thing, she lives in 
a two-hundred-square-foot room with her parents and privacy is a privilege 
in a city like Hong Kong. Where and how does a computer fit in such a small 
room? How can she afford to be online? Also, it can be difficult surfing the net 
in internet cafes and other public venues without someone looking over your 
shoulder. Imagining the room where Kwok Chan lives — conditions familiar 
to many in Hong Kong — the impossibilities become real and tangible. Fred 
Dewey’s notion of “cyberurbanism as a way of life” may turn out to be an 
inflated statement (Dewey 2004). 

One might need to be at a social and public urban space to connect. One’s 
identity as a woman who desires another woman might be exposed. Others 
might have to enter what Nina Wakeford suggests is a hybrid space, like an 
Internet café. One can leave one’s urban gendered body to log on and travel 
without “material /biosocial realities” (Wakeford 2004, 265). Wakeford notices 
how our bodies consume material and imaginative spaces in order to create 
technological landscapes. These landscapes stretch across urban centres, 
global economies and national boundaries. Our bodies do not abandon us 
when we log on, instead we multiply them through imaginative pronouns and 
descriptive body parts. Truly, we can succumb to many bodies in cyberspace. 

But if physicality was a concern and visibility a must, Kwok Chan would 
have to be real and that by itself would have been threatening to her. 
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Chan Kwok Chan: (faces mirror that was placed on the upper level 
of bunk bed, and sprays perfume on). The only requirement for this 
job is. I’m not allowed to let anyone know what I actually do for a 
living. (puts on jacket) 


(next scene shows Chan leaning on railings on a housing estate 
looking thoughtful). My agency doesn’t want my clients to realize 
I’m flesh and blood, that I walk the same streets they do. Even my 
mum’s not supposed to know because my agency says my mum’s 
friends, even my mum herself could very well be our customer. What 
they least want to happen is to run into me, the real person. 


But she does not have to worry about this in her relationship with Nicole. 
She can have Kwok Chan whenever and however she wants to. Intimacy can 
be so arranged and predictable sometimes, can’t it? Programmable lust, that’s 
what it is, to be disrupted only by the snapping of a cybernetic cable. 


Commodification of Intimacy 


The conversations between Chan Kwok Chan and her lover are intense and 
full of immensity. We catch a glimpse of her desires for another woman. A 
solitary being, as she is represented, her comfort zone is established through 
paying for the services of a sex worker. There are no big surprises here. It is 
not hard for me to understand why she chooses to engage in sex work and to 
visit a sex worker for pleasure. Appointments are regular. Time slots are filled 
and utilized perfectly according to her requests. Payments are agreed upon. 
She gives her consent to a service that is performed with skill and integrity. 
Control over such a situation is her forte. 

Josephine Ho’s research on sex workers in Taiwan alerts us to the potential 
agency role exercised by sex workers in their negotiating process with clients. 
Professionalization of services is maintained by allocating monetary amounts 
to each service. This is not to say that sex workers do not encounter violence 
or oppressive conditions as a result of their occupation. But we need to 
acknowledge the professional wisdom and negotiation skills employed by 
sex workers to protect themselves and their own interests. In other words, sex 
workers redefine gender dynamics and body politics during their business 
transactions.* 

Kwok Chan’s lover wants to be intimate with her beyond the prescribed 
services. But she insists on paying for them. 
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Chan’s Lover: (both Chan’s lover and Chan are on bed, Chan is 
running her fingers along her lover’s thigh, Chan’s lover touches 
Chan on her arm) Wei, I won’t take your money this time, okay? 


Chan Kwok Chan: You're crazy! 


Chan’s Lover: (pushes Chan’s arm softly) Please, just this once, 
please. 


Chan Kwok Chan: (touches her lover’s thigh) If I don’t pay up, how 
do I know you're mine? 


Chan’s Lover: (takes Chan’s hand and touches her thigh, breasts 
and stomach) How do you know if this part’s yours? And this part? 
Here? And here? 


Chan Kwok Chan: (pushes her lover’s hand away and points at her 
thigh, breasts and lips) Because I paid for this part, this part. This 
and this, I paid for them. (lies back down and looks up at the ceiling) 
Even this room and the time, I’m paying for it, too! 


Chan’s Lover: (looks directly at Chan) So, who do you belong to? 
(Chan gets up on bed and jumps on her lover. Chan’s lover giggles) 


There are tacit rules, in the end. 

Intimacy for Kwok Chan is a commodity, and commodities are highly 
valued in a society such as Hong Kong. Sex with her lover in the hourly hotel 
room is gratifying. She enters into conversations with her lover about her plan 
to buy a house on one of the outlying islands for both herself and her mother. 
In return, her lover describes her son in detail and tells her about her plans. 
The exchange is endearing and warm. The giggles and the playfulness are 
all seemingly genuine, as if money has nothing to do with it. I want to know, 
how are the grey areas defined between Kwok Chan and her lover? Are there 
moments where she would rather know her as a lover, or am I asking the 
wrong question and making a forbidden assumption? A lover to me does not 
preclude monetary exchange. Romance is constructed at my expense. Maybe 
she is her lover and the few hundred dollars that she gives her only serve to 
validate the relationship as well as to validate Kwok Chan’s own profession 
as a cybersex worker. 

Scenes of giraffes appear often in the background or as an illustration of 
intimacy. Giraffes seem to function as a source of inspiration for Chan Kwok 
Chan. She describes them with affection in her conversation with her lover. 
She verbalizes the intricacies of their behaviour. She even acts out how giraffes 
display affection towards each other. Their living habits fascinate her in a most 
peculiar way. 
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Chan Kwok Chan: (talks to Chan’s Lover who is in the washroom) 
Do you know how giraffes drink water? (stretches her own arms out 
and imitates what she knows of giraffes) They stretch their arms and 
bend down to drink. Since they can die from brain hemorrhages. 
They stick out their tongues when they eat. 


Chan’s Lover: (interrupts, scene shows her sitting on the toilet.) You 
think giraffes are funny? Giraffes think you are funny, too. You know 
how to make money. You spend it by having sex with me. You spend 
it by watching me take a shit. Who is funnier than you? 


Giraffes are graceful, noble and at the same time, funny creatures. Tall 
as they are, they still need the camouflage of evergreen trees. Fran Martin 
describes them as possessive of “other-worldly air and lofty demeanor” in 
juxtaposition of Kwok Chan’s aimless drifting in the cityscape of Hong Kong 
(Martin 2002, 43-49). Even Kwok Chan’s monologue on giraffes is met with 
her lover’s ridicule and off-screen laughter. This scorning moment tells me 
that she is very much real, in a sense that her earnest relationship with her 
lover is elemental to survival in a city like Hong Kong, where lesbian desires 
can be so isolating and ambiguous at times. Her lover’s ridicule can be 
perceived as a token of intimacy. The off-screen laughter can be interpreted 
as a warning bell to remind both herself and the audience of hostile worlds 
outside the hotel room. 

I cringe. I know that we are just like giraffes, stretching our necks out 
to take in the highest view and feel safe. I feel the urge to tear down what I 
have imposed on myself and what others have expected of me. The silence 
that engulfs me in terms of lesbian invisibility. The environment that is so 
painfully reticent.” 
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Rejection of Intimacy 


Figure 8 Still from Ho Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong. Zero follows Chan Kwok-Chan 
to her home. 


Zero: (sits very close to Chan and leans over to talk to her, Chan 
appears uncomfortable) I’ve been following you around for a long 
time. My name’s Zero. [I saw you] that time in that apartment. I work 
in real estate. 

Chan Kwok Chan: (keeps looking at the opposite direction, away 
from Zero) My name’s Chan Kwok Chan. 


Zero: I know. Why are you so slow? You're so cute. 
Chan Kwok Chan: Cute? I don’t even know you. 


(Chan keeps looking down, then looks away, shifts her body and 
plays with her hands) 


Zero: (sarcastically) Do you know a lot of people? 


(Next scene shows Chan on the website, dressed like a showgirl 
making sexy moves, a cursor manipulates her moves, Nicole starts to 
undress. Next shot moves back to Zero and Chan on the subway. The 
following scene shows Chan on the monitor screen as a sex worker 
hitch-hiking. Nicole continues to undress) 


Zero: What do you like to eat? 


(Nicole looks at monitor, turns on vibrator and starts to masturbate) 
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Zero: I like to eat turnip cakes. (Zero smiles at Chan) Which station 
are you getting off? (Zero looks attentively at Chan. Zero starts to 
look slightly sad.) 


Chan Kwok Chan: And you? 
Zero: Whichever station you get off, I’ll get off, too. 


Zero: How come your forehead always look like there is thunder and 
lightning on it? (Zero falls backward to touch Chan on her neck) 


(Next scene shows Chan on website masturbating. Nicole 
masturbates) 


Do you know, when I look at you this way, your neck is a bit longer 
than other people. 


(Next scene shows the long neck of a giraffe behind a tree) 
(Chan appears distressed and moves away from Zero) 


Chan Kwok Chan: You're always following me around. What do you 
want? 


(Shots of Nicole masturbating and her sounds) 


(Zero proceeds to touch Chan and massages Chan’s foot. Chan stares 
at Zero with disbelief) 


Nothing is more explicitly painful and vulnerable than the relationship 
between Kwok Chan and Zero. I become weary of vocabularies and what 
they cannot articulate. Riding on the Mass Transit Railway, Zero touches 
Kwok Chan on her forehead and her neck, unexpectedly and nonetheless, 
affectionately. Kwok Chan displays such discomfort that she physically moves 
away from Zero. 

Kwok Chan personifies an intense fear of intimacy. The fear stems from 
the proximity of Zero. The encounter is not prearranged like her usual meeting 
with her lover. It is too threatening, too easily recognized and without doubt, 
attainable. Then what is there to betray? What is there to be excited about? 

But alas, our tragic heroine Zero pursues Kwok Chan relentlessly. A 
lonely soul with a cheerful front, Zero follows her from where she lives to 
the Star Ferry Terminal and finally gets to sit down beside her on the subway 
train. Still, the touch is traumatic for her. Back on the platform, dizzy spells 
and earthquakes quash her aching comforts to be desired. The most ridiculous 
thing is that she develops a fever out of it. It is almost as if Zero’s touch 
represents something very foreign, something so immensely unknown in 
Chan Kwok Chan’s zone of intimacy. The sense of not wanting to be touched 
is so deep and strong that it exhibits a kind of “stoneness” that is necessary 
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for her survival. To survive, in this case, is to be ruthlessly cold. Does it make 
Kwok Chan more desirable? Linda Holler brings the discussion of touch to 
another level, asserting: 


Touch is the sense by which our contact with the world is made 
most intimate, and it is therefore home to both our wisdom and our 
neuroses. Boundaries blur as self and not-self meet. In any touch, we 
both touch and are touched; we give and receive. (Holler 2002) 


Touch is recognized as a basic sense that we can easily relate to, physically 
and psychologically. Its erotic nature cannot be denied nor can we ignore its 
potential for healing. We look for a warm hand, a heartfelt hug and an ankle 
to tickle. We express our emotions towards others through touching. The 
longing for which we hope is there. 

Kwok Chan peeps through the window sleeves to look at Zero and to 
hear Zero sobbing after being rejected by her. How Kwok Chan consciously 
swallows her own emotions in the next frame! It must have stirred up some 
emotions, momentarily, but only enough to resist any surrendering of feelings. 

A butch lesbian’s reputation and lesbian masculinity are dependent 
on sexual untouchability." Public display of emotions or feelings would 
jeopardize the representation of ultimate butchness. The visibility of butch 
lesbians has made them easy targets for acts of blatant homophobia and 
physical violence, such as police strip searches, verbal assaults, beatings, sexual 
violence and trauma. A butch lesbian’s response to such violent acts has been 
stone, as Leslie Feinberg and Ann Cvetkovich points out. This public “stone 
attitude” has been essential as a survival tactic and a form of protection for 
butch lesbians, whether they are socializing in bars or are working on factory 
assembly lines.’ Instead, butch lesbians rely on their support networks, such 
as close friends and partners, to gain emotional rapport. Butch-femme culture, 
in other words, alerts us that any public response to trauma is reserved for the 
privacy of our erotic lives and emotional experiences. But contradictions are 
common, whether this signifies a departure from sexual untouchability or the 
lack of emotion in public arenas. The notion of touch is not just physical, it also 
plays a poignant role in butch-femme relations. Being touched is synonymous 
with being affected. 

Butch lesbians were commonly known as part of the “old gay”.’* Arlene 
Stein’s analysis of lesbian identities in the US from the 1970s to the 1990s in Sex 
and Sensibility: Stories of a Lesbian Generation, as well as Kennedy and Davis's 
research on butch-femme lesbian communities in Buffalo, New York during 
the 1940s and 1950s, point out that being butch has strong working-class roots. 
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Although not all butches in Kennedy and Davis’s study declare themselves as 
stone butches, untouchability was nonetheless a desirable trait for butches in 
1950s working-class bar culture. 

What do we make of all this through the character of Chan Kwok Chan? 
She is being addressed as Mr. Chan to the receptionist at the hourly motel and 
the real estate agent. Strategic as she is, gender expectations have outgrown 
the character. She is a bit queer and tastefully transgender, but if I want to say 
more, I will have to dedicate a full dialogue to the matter. 

I am not trying to say that the majority of butches or transgender dykes, 
or more appropriately, tomboys, are inherently stone butches. Instead, I want 
to highlight the way butches utilize this “stoneness” as a coping mechanism to 
hate crimes and other forms of violence in their everyday life. In Chan Kwok 
Chan’s case, she adopts a stone attitude to cope with living in Hong Kong, an 
environment that is, in essence, strange to her. 

So, ask myself, what is so urban about untouchability? What is it about 
urban environments that position Kwok Chan as desirable through her 
untouchability? How can we define such a position as an accepted meaning of 
urban intimacy? I turn to Gaston Bachelard and his use of Jules Valles’s quote 
“Space has always reduced me to silence” (Bachelard 1964, 183).’* The silence 
is so deafening I would retreat into a corner. There I would bear the silence of 
my thoughts. I would feel the pain of reticence, of not being able to voice my 
lesbian desires. In one scene, when she stood over the railings in the housing 
estate, I felt her silence. When she kicked the football hard into the railings, 
I sensed her frustration at being immobile and cornered in a city that is too 
often measured by speed. Ackbar Abbas warns us that Hong Kong is “at the 
intersections of different times or speed” (Abbas 1997, 4). 

Urban environments have the potential to smother sexual desires that 
are termed deviant, such as queer desires. But Kwok Chan, Zero, Nicole and 
myself, who desire other women in our own right, display our resistance 
towards everyday life by traversing emotional boundaries, negotiating 
gender identities, mapping physical settings and destabilizing psychological 
topographies. Queer desires command us to claim a certain degree of 
autonomy over our bodies and desires. 


Embrace of Intimacy 


And whenever space is a value — there is no greater value than 
intimacy — it has magnifying properties. (Bachelard 1964, 202) 
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Figure 9 Still from Ho Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong. Chan Kwok-Chan at home with 


mother. 


Such is the case of Kwok Chan and her mother. So closely is Kwok Chan tied 
to her mother, she folds her into her embrace. Turnip cakes, crab, chicken legs 
and Coca Cola connect Kwok Chan with a form of nostalgia that is reminiscent 
of home and intimacy.’ Everyday objects inhabit this two-hundred-square- 
foot room: the electric fly swat, the bottle of face cream on the TV, the stool, the 
thermos flasks and glasses in the brown cupboard. 


Chan’s Mother: (stirs with the spatula, then puts arm on the shoulder 
of Chan, proceeds to stir the mixture vigorously while Chan holds 
the pot) You have to remember five parts turnip to one part flour, do 
you know? Are you okay? Then Ill put the rest in. Remember, when 
I’m gone you should know how to make it yourself. Five parts turnip 
to one part flour. 


Kwok Chan cannot forget. 


(Chan sits on a stool, opposite her mother. Chan’s mother is eating 
chicken feet, making slurping sounds) 

Chan Kwok Chan: Ma, you look happy when you eat chicken feet. 
Chan’s Mother: (looks at Chan, looks away, then looks back at her) 
Should I eat it with a long face? There is only one way to eat chicken 
feet. I’m not smoking marijuana. (waves the chicken feet at Chan) 
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You used to look happy when you ate chicken feet. When you were 
a kid, I bought you an orange coloured chicken foot, you held it with 
your mouth from one end of the street to the other. (Chan shifts her 
body and plays with a can of Coca Cola in her hands) You're not like 
the way you are now. Now you look like as if your whole family has 
been massacred. (Chan’s mother continues to eat chicken feet while 
she talks) 


Her mother knows her well, to an extent with which Kwok Chan feels 
comfortable. What does it matter anyway, for her to know what she does for a 
living? She has reached Kwok Chan’s familiar self through childhood stories. 
She grounds her and provides her with a refuge from worldliness. 

Helen Hok-Sze Leung discusses the notion that intimacy is achieved only 
when a space is small and “closed-up” (Leung 2002, 59). The effects are a form 
of “intimate immensity”. No longer are we looking for a large space in two 
dimensions, we are instead looking up at the height of ceilings to dwell in 
depth. Kwok Chan keeps looking at old apartments with high ceilings and 
old staircases. She has always hungered for depth, in intimate relations and 
in living spaces. 

Housing estates built in the 1950s resemble factory-made parts 
constructed together for cost and efficiency reasons.'’ Repetitive blocks 
line up across each other at a minimal distance. As hyper-dense apartment 
buildings spring up along newly developed MTR stations and emerging KCR 
stations, they are rested on a podium where shopping malls, theme parks, 
sports and entertainment complexes are part of the development package.'® 
Developers now sell “collective fantasies”,’? not unlike the city of Los Angeles, 
where references to a Hollywood dream are so salient and necessary for its 
representation. The Hollywood dream is just as significant to the image of 
Los Angeles as Hong Kong is to Chinese living in the Mainland. Even though 
Shanghai and Beijing have their share of glitz and glamour, Hong Kong 
remains the jewel of capitalism. 

This room and bunk bed Kwok Chan shares with her mother, tight as 
it is, magnifies simple expressions of intimacy. At moments, her relationship 
with her mother reminds me of the relationship of Arnold (Harvey Fierstein) 
and his Jewish mother (Anne Bancroft) in Paul Bogart’s Torch Song Trilogy.” 
Tenderness is sometimes expressed through ferment, accusations and sharp 
tongues. More than words, love is encountered through her mother’s breath 
on Kwok Chan when stirring the flour with a spatula and her arm hanging 
over Kwok Chan in bed. As if the warm touch of a mother kangaroo can rival 
a giraffe’s neck! 
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In Torch Song Trilogy, there is a scene between Arnold and his mother 
where his mother accuses him of keeping secrets from her. Arnold did not tell 
his mother that his lover, Alan, died following a gay-bashing incident. He also 
did not inform her that he had adopted a gay youth, David. “You cheated me 
out of your life!” Arnold’s mother yells. 

I wonder, does Kwok Chan feel the same? What would disclosure mean? 
Coming back to an earlier question, maybe it does matter for her mother to 
know what she does for a living or who she desires. Maybe it would speak of 
a kind of love that would bring schisms together. Ruptures might have been 
imagined and secrets might not be secrets after all. 

Still, she might already have been exposed. Zero’s sudden visit to 
where she lives might have triggered her mother’s suspicions. All it takes 
is one glance and one gesture. Chan Kwok Chan dreams of the grandiosity 
of lesbian desires. Curiously, we know, it could be difficult to arrive at, but 
not impossible. We just need to carve our own space in hyper-density. Queer 
desires are to be reckoned with. For Chan Kwok Chan and for us dwellers, 
gentility may not fit in this city. 


Notes 


Introduction 


1. 


For more information on 2009 Hong Kong population statistics, visit http://www. 
censtatd.gov.hk/. 

Academic scholarship on the area of sexualities and spaces has been vigorously 
investigated by feminists, cultural geographers, ethnographers, cultural studies 
scholars and sociologists in the past decade (Castells 1983; Lauria & Knopp 1985; 
Winchester & White 1988; Bell 1991; Adler & Brenner 1992; Massey 1994; Duncan 1996; 
McDowell 1996; Bouthillette 1997; Stein 1997; Valentine 2000; Valentine & Skelton 2003, 
Massey 2005). Extensive studies have discussed how everyday spaces are sexualized 
and gendered, in addition to how spaces play a major role in the way gays and 
lesbians mediate their daily lives in urban cities. We have come to learn how the 
naturalized processes of heterosexualization among spaces are maintained via 
surveillance and regulated performative acts (Bell & Valentine 1995; Duncan 1996; 
Valentine 1996; Herng-Dar 2001; Corteen 2002). Moreover, there have been discussions 
on the differences between lesbians and gay men from identity formations to public 
visibility in urban public spaces (Wolf 1979; Bell 1991; Peake 1993; Rothenberg 1995; 
Valentine 1995; Bouthillette 1997; Forsythe 2001). Most notably, Castells’s research on 
gay male culture in gay commercial areas and neighbourhoods resulted in his claim on 
gender differences between how women and men view spaces. He asserts that men 
have more territorial ambitions whereas women are more attached to personal 
relationships and social support networks (Castells 1983). Many scholars have 
challenged Castells’s explanation of lesbian spaces. Adler & Brennar (1992), Linda 
Peake (1993) and Gill Valentine (1995) argue that lesbian spaces are there if we know 
what we are looking for. Tamar Rothenberg (1995) poses a different question and asks 
us to widen our concept of spaces to include what Benedict Anderson would call 
“imagined communities” (Anderson, 1983, 15). 

Established on 1 July 2003, the Women Coalition of Hong Kong is a non-governmental 
organization providing community services for lesbian, bisexual, transgender and 
queer communities. For more information, visit http://www.wchk.org/. I came upon 
this group through the Internet and sent an e-mail to one of the key organizers, Connie 
Chan Man-Wai, to inquire about gatherings. 

The term “les” is commonly used to identify oneself as a woman with same-sex 
desires. Many informants in my study also identified with “les” and sometimes along 
with other gender identities. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The first July Ist march was held in 2003 to protest against an anti-subversion bill 
known as the Hong Kong Basic Law Article 23 in which an individual can be charged 
with committing treason if national security is jeopardized. Debates about what 
constitutes treason and the threat of losing freedom of speech along with general 
discontent against the administration saw 500,000 people take to the streets. July 1st 
marches have since been held to protest against government policies and to 
demonstrate for multiple social justice causes. In 2005, the fundamentalist Christian 
group The Society for Truth and Light launched a protest against tongzhi organizations 
being positioned at the front, leading the public march, which sparked off debates 
between religious factions and tongzhi organizations. 

I base my definitions on a booklet published by Nutongxueshe (www.leslovestudy. 
com) on a Tongzhi Art Exhibit. The booklet provides a glossary of common terms used 
by lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender communities in Hong Kong. Established in 
2005, Nutongxueshe (NTXS) is an all volunteer-run collective, community-based group 
and advocacy organization for and by members from lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender communities in Hong Kong. NTXS aims to raise public awareness on 
LGBT issues in the media, to create multiple dialogues among diverse communities 
and to advocate for social change. I am actively involved with this organization in 
terms of overall organizational and fund development. 

The term “pure” has been further elaborated to include “Pure leaning towards T” or 
“Pure leaning towards TBG”. In Mainland China and Taiwan contexts, “pure” is 
synonymous to “bufen”. 

The term “queer” or “ku’er” in Mandarin gains more usage in Taiwan’s academic 
discourse but still largely remains as a theoretical position. I agree with Helen Hok-Sze 
Leung’s suggestion that the term along with its meanings “between deconstructive 
critique and coalitional identity politics” can be partially found in “the noton of 
tongzhi” (Leung 2008, 3). 

See Helen Hok-Sze Leung’s Introduction chapter in Undercurrents: Queer Culture and 
Postcolonial Hong Kong (Vancouver: UBC Press, 2008) for the popular usage of the term 
“tongzhi”. A renowned film critic in Taiwan also mentioned the origins of the term in a 
newspaper, available online at http://blog.chinatimes.com/formosamovie/ 
archive /2006/03/12/46134.html. 

For a government to depend on the notion of economism, it has to fulfill five central 
components: poverty reduction instead of income equality; maintaining a viable busi- 
ness environment instead of a welfare state; a strong domestic economy to facilitate in- 
ternational investment; political stability; and a “capitalistic, market-oriented” econo- 
my (Li 2002, 4). In providing a substantial analysis on the economic successes of Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea, Li Kui-Wai also points out two weaknesses 
of economism, namely, the neglect of social responsibility in wider society and a mo- 
nopolistic approach to establishing industries due to minimal governmental assistance 
for smaller business enterprises (Li 2002, 265-67). I contend that it is because of the in- 
fluence of economism on the Hong Kong government that human rights issues have 
often been seen as an obstruction to economic progress. 

Late capitalism refers to the heightened accentuation of the capitalist mode of 
production through new technologies in addition to an international division of labour 
(Hennessy 2000, 6). 

For a detailed history of property development in Hong Kong, see Fung Bong-Yin, A 
Century of Hong Kong Real Estate Development (Hong Kong: Joint Publishing Co. Ltd., 
2006). 

An interview with Samshasha was conducted by Mark McLelland and is available 
online through Intersections: Gender, History and Culture in the Asian Context (Issue 4, 
September 2000) at http: //intersections.anu.edu.au/issue4/interview_mclelland.html. 
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Queer Sisters was established in 1995 by a group of women who reject identity politics 
by stating on their website that they refuse to “be named or explained by one 
(whatever) ism”. In the introduction to the organization, they write: “We are a group 
of women who are playful and serious, personal and political. We are involved in a 
movement fighting for a more inclusive, more open and better world with larger space 
for women, as sexual beings and as subjects, who have different, various and 
everchanging routes in the immense domain of sexuality.” Queer Sisters operates a 
regular hotline, holds workshops and public seminars, and produces resources such as 
DVDs and publications on issues relating to sexualities. For more information, visit 
www.gs.org.hk. 

There was another bilingual gay and lesbian magazine, Contacts Magazine, published 
in 1993. The magazine was edited by Barrie Brandon who was a founder and 
chairperson of Horizons. A volunteer-run gay and lesbian organization, Horizons was 
established in 1992 and operates a hotline as its primary service (http://www. 
horizons.org.hk/). The contents of the magazine were primarily English with personal 
advertisements also published in English. 

The beginnings of a public discussion on homosexuality can be traced back to a 
landmark case. The John MacLennan incident sparked off a series of public debates on 
homosexuality and its place in society (Ho 1997). In 1980, John MacLennan as an 
inspector with the Royal Hong Kong Police Force was charged with gross indecency 
by the Special Investigation Unit. Established in 1978, the Special Investigation Unit's 
mission was to conduct a witchhunt on civil servants and uniformed officers in regards 
to homosexual behaviour. McLennan was found dead in his apartment with five 
gunshot wounds. Suicide was given as the official cause of death but the fact that 
McLennan himself belonged to the unit earlier in 1977 and had access to confidential 
information on a list of high-ranking officers suspected of homosexual conduct led 
some to question the British government’s role in his death. 

The programme is titled “Gay Lovers” in Engish but “Tongzhi Lovers” [ml ik + #8 A) 
in Chinese. See http://sites.google.com/site/gayloversrthk/ for more information in 
Chinese on the court case. See http://www.hkba.hk/en/press/20080630_e.html for a 
Broadcasting Authority press release specifically on the television programme “Gay 
Lovers”. 

By alarming us about the “hegemonic narrative”, one is reminded of Antonio 
Gramsci’s key concept of hegemony where a major social group (to be understood as 
class alliances and not necessarily one particular class grouping) has been able to 
impose its ideologies upon civil society through its dominance over social, political 
and cultural arenas in the name of state unity (Gramsci, 1946). Antonio Gramsci (1946) 
posits civil society in three dimensions; cultural ideologies, a totalitarian state and an 
oppressive economy. To Gramsci, the perspectives of the ruling class were readily 
immersed within the workers’ consciousness so much so that a cultural hegemony 
resulted from a successful bombardment of popular culture, mass media and 
compulsory education. The concept of cultural hegemony can be applied generally to 
include norms, everyday practices, beliefs and social institutions which form patterns 
of domination and liberation. 

See John D’Emilio’s (1983) pioneering essay on how capitalism has made it possible for 
household-based economy to shift towards wage labour, therefore enabling men and 
women to have personal lives beyond nuclear family structures and develop same-sex 
relations. Adrienne Rich’s (1980) essay on “Compulsory Heterosexuality and Lesbian 
Existence” points to capitalism as part of the reason for imposing compulsory 
heterosexuality among women through its emphasis on production and reproduction. 
American economists and queer scholars Amy Gluckman and Betsy Reed observed 
that the relatively affluent North American economies in the 1990s have had a political 
effect on gays and lesbians, in the sense that political awareness has diminished, 
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especially among gays and lesbians with more economic resources (Gluckman & Reed, 
1997, xv). The positive upturn of the economy also brought gay and lesbian markets 
into consideration as corporations began to jump on the possibilities of a niche market. 
Research focusing on gay and lesbian communities using interviews has evolved from 
a traditional clinical approach to diagnose “the homosexual” to modern psychological 
and sociological surveys on gay white males. The early days of interviewing “the 
homosexual” stems from a medical discourse that classified homosexuality as a 
disease. Feminist research practice has changed the way we think about interviews in 
general. Self-reflexivity and self-consciousness are brought to the forefront of how we 
analyze and understand the power relations between the researcher and the interview 
subject. The interview is no longer an arena of objectivity. Instead, the researcher lays 
out the reasons for conducting research in the hope of developing a more ethical and 
reciprocal relationship. The research process becomes exposed and part of the analysis 
on methodology. Similar to my own positioning as researcher, there have been many 
feminist researchers who identify themselves as lesbian researchers and conduct 
sociological research on lesbian issues (Krieger 1983; Ponse 1978; Ross 1995). 

The list of community groups include AIDS Concern, Amnesty International, Chi 
Heng Foundation, Civil Rights for Sexual Diversities, Freemen, F’union, Gender 
Concerns, Hong Kong Blessed Minority, Hong Kong Queer Campus, The Hong Kong 
10% Club, Horizons, Les Peches, Nutong Xueshe, Queer Sisters, Rainbow Action, 
Fruits in Suits, Satsanga, Hong Kong Transgender Equality and Acceptance Movement 
(TEAM) and Women Coalition of Hong Kong SAR. 


Chapter1 Living Spaces 


1. 


This is a colloquial phrase to show meaningless chatter similar to blah blah blah... In Bik 
Bik’s interview, she uses this phrase to denote her own impatience at her parents’ 
continuous interrogation of her lesbian sexuality. 

Henri Lefebvre’s attempt to interrogate spaces as social products is useful to bridge 
further understanding between bodies, social relations, mental mappings and physical 
spaces, yet certain important factors such as race, gender and sexuality remain out of 
his theoretical framework. 

For further reading, please see The # City, YEA : BRE 5d, BREE, SE BL, SCH, pub- 
lished under the series of FE Shit AF by REC HK y , 2006. 

The total number of visitor arrivals for 2008 is 29,506,616, as announced by the Tourism 
Commission. 

By mid-year 2009, 47.1 percent of Hong Kong population lived in public permanent 
housing, including rental flats and subsidized sale flats governed by the Hong Kong 
Housing Authority. The remaining percentage of the population lived in private 
housing with 0.8 percent living in private temporary housing, meaning rooftop 
structures and contractors’ huts. The average domestic household size is three 
members. Average living space per person is 12.5 square metres for public housing. 
For a flat in the New Territories, the average cost for each square metre is HK$38. 

For a review of sociological studies on class in Hong Kong, see Wong Chi-Tsing’s book 
chapter on “Class and Social Stratification” in Tse Kwan-Choi’s edited collection Our 
Place, Our Time: A New Introduction to Hong Kong Society (Hong Kong: Oxford 
University Press, 2002). 

Academic publications on Hong Kong gay men’s identities and sexualities have been 
more available than studies on women, bisexual and transgender people. Rather, I look 
to local community project publications and edited stories for evidence on how Hong 
Kong women situate their lesbian desires within social networks such as family, work, 
school and leisure. 
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The Home Ownership Scheme is a governmental subsidization scheme to help Hong 
Kong residents purchase their own home by buying certain flats that are built and 
subsidized by government funds with some housing projects also jointly built by 
private property developers. The buying, selling and mortgaging of these flats are 
regulated by the Hong Kong Housing Authority. These flats provide an in-between 
option between private and public housing. For more information, see http://www. 
housingauthority.gov.hk/b5/residential/shos/hos/0,,,00.html. 

Yu Tsang was a well-known radio disc jockey, broadcaster and chief executive officer 
for Commercial Radio Hong Kong since the seventies. Known more for her masculine 
appearance and high-profile same-sex relationships, Yu Tsang is widely perceived as a 
lesbian media icon. 

The issue of “face” in Chinese societies relating to lesbian and gay sexuality is 
prevalent in studies by Travis Kong, Fran Martin and Chou Wah-Shah. It is interesting 
to note that the issue of face seems to be more significant with gay male communities 
and I query the issue of face with being masculine in the public sphere. 

The Protestant and Roman Catholic churches operate many educational, medical and 
social service organizations in Hong Kong, which makes it difficult for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgender communities to access social services. For example, it has 
been difficult for young people to discuss sexuality issues with social workers with a 
Christian background. Nutongxueshe, a cultural arts and public education 
organization encountered difficulties renting spaces to hold workshops as many social 
service organizations with space rentals are often religious-based. The Protestant 
Church runs 3 post-secondary institutions, 630 schools and 116 nurseries. In addition, 
the Protestant Church runs 7 hospitals, 18 clinics, 60 social welfare organizations pro- 
viding 250 community (family/youth) service centres, 75 day care centres, 17 chil- 
dren’s homes, 35 homes for the elderly, more than 100 centres for the elderly, 47 train- 
ing centres for the mentally handicapped and disabled, 25 drug rehabilitation centres, 
and chaplaincy services for prisons, hospitals and the airport. The Protestant Church 
also runs 15 campsites. The Roman Catholic diocese runs 283 Catholic schools and kin- 
dergartens, six hospitals, 12 clinics, 39 social and family service centres, 19 hostels, 13 
elderly homes, 20 rehabilitation centres and many self-help clubs and associations in- 
cluding the Caritas (Hong Kong Report 2008). 


Chapter 2 Consumption Spaces 


1. 


It is important to note the various degrees in density among urban and rural areas in 
Hong Kong. If both urban and rural areas are included in the calculation of density, 
then Hong Kong’s 2005 figure remains at 6,291 persons per square kilometre. 

An oral history project organized by the Women’s Coalition of Hong Kong SAR, Rain- 
bow Action and F’Union has published a booklet collecting women’s stories on their 
same-sex relations and desires. The booklet provides a map of existing and closed 
down bars and cafés. The booklet is available online at www.wchk.org. 

Tung Lo Wan is located on the northern shore of Hong Kong Island including parts of 
Wan Chai and Eastern districts. Tung Lo Wan used to be a fishing village with most of 
its land sitting on silt. Land reclamation has pushed the area’s boundaries further into 
Victoria Harbour and has seen shopping areas and hotels spring up in the area. For 
this chapter, I am mostly referring to streets popular with lesbian spaces such as 
Gloucester Road, Jaffe Road, Lockhart Road, Tung Lung Street, Yiu Wa Street and Yee 
Wo Street. 

The industry report from Cushman & Wakefield is widely regarded as a definitive 
ranking of shopping locations and their leasing rates by the real estate industries 
worldwide. The 25 October 2006 press release was accessed on 29 August 2008 for this 
chapter at http: //www.cushwake.com/cwglobal/jsp/newsDetail.jsp?repId=c7800055 
p&LanId=EN&LocId=GLOBAL. 
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The emergence and social significance of lesbian bars have been documented in 
ethnographic studies and oral history scholarship on lesbian lives in US cities 
including Detroit, Colorado, Boston, Buffalo, Massachusetts, Montreal, New York, San 
Francisco and Indiana. 

The term “les” is commonly used by informants to describe their sexual identities as 
well as a term commonly seen in news media to denote lesbians. 

TB vests are sports bra vests that function to flatten one’s chest or bosom. Commonly 
used among tomboys or butch women in Hong Kong and Taiwan, they cost between 
HK$300 and HK$500. 

The popularity of upstairs cafés has also seen chain-operated cafés moving upstairs; 
most noticeably, the chain known as Paris cafés. 


Chapter3 Regulatory Spaces 


1 


According to the Hong Kong Yearbook 2008, the Protestant community runs three 
post-secondary institutions: Chung Chi College at the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong Baptist University and Lingnan University (out of 12 post- 
secondary institutions). In addition, it operates more than 630 schools (273 
kindergartens, 206 out of 601 primary schools and 160 out of 527 secondary schools) 
and 116 nurseries. In terms of religious organizations, the community operates more 
than 35 theological seminaries/Bible schools, 30 Christian publishing houses and 70 
Christian bookstores. In Hong Kong, there are two Christian weekly newspapers, the 
Christian Times and Christian Weekly. Currently, there are about half-a-dozen Christian 
media agencies broadcasting regular Christian TV programmes and four weekly 
Christian radio programmes on Radio Television Hong Kong (RTHK). On the health 
front, the Protestant community manages 7 hospitals, 18 clinics, 60 social service 
organizations and 15 campsites. The Roman Catholic Church also operates 283 
Catholic schools and kindergartens. On health and social services, the Church runs six 
hospitals, 12 clinics, 39 social and family service centres, 19 hostels, 13 homes for the 
aged, 20 rehabilitation service centres and many self-help clubs and associations. 
Caritas is the official social welfare division of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Church publishes two weekly newspapers — Kung Kao Po and the Sunday Examiner. 
This is particularly true when news reports on a typical working day of Donald Tsang, 
chief executive of Hong Kong, often emphasize his morning visits to a church for 
prayers. 

Visit http://www.truth-light.org.hk/sex/sodo.jsp for more information on the media 
campaigns. 

In September and October of 2005, there were two workshops comprising a series on 
the anti-discrimination legislation on sexual orientation and its challenges for 
Christians. These seminars were held with the intention of educating the Christian 
community and broader public on issues of sexual minorities, and to open a dialogue 
between multiple stakeholders. In March of 2006, a seminar was held on the film 
Brokeback Mountain and its significance to gay Christians. In May the same year, a 
Taiwanese priest, Brother Tsang was invited to a sharing session held by the Institute 
to share his experiences on working with sexual minorities in Taiwan. Tsang was also 
invited as a guest speaker at the 2006 International Day Against Homophobia parade 
held on 21 May 2006 in Causeway Bay, Hong Kong. For more information on the 
Institute’s activities, visit http://www.hkci.org.hk/index.htm. 

For more information on the Blessed Minority Christian Fellowship, visit http://www. 
bmcf.org.hk/eng/index.htm. 

Choi Fung’s full name is Wong Choi Fung (i % J&l). As a postgraduate student in 
cultural studies and a well-known student activist in Hong Kong on women’s issues 
and local politics, Choi Fung is also known for her self-documentary titled Desire of 
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Egg (98 #8 & 2003, 4 HE, Color DV, 37 min.). Filmed by posing naked in front of a 
camera, then twenty-five-year old Choi Fung spoke candidly about her feelings prior 
to having an abortion in 2002. The short film was awarded the Gold Award by the 9th 
Hong Kong Independent Short Film & Video Awards 2003. 

I recognize as part of my research limitations in not being able to locate informants 
who have gone through reparative therapy and felt strongly enough to choose one or 
the other. 

For more information on what counts as moral and civic education, see http://www. 
edb.gov.hk/index.aspx?nodeID=2397&langno=2#. 

I acknowledge that not all students in an elitist school come from the same class 
background and should not be generalized as such, but graduating from such a school 
can provide better career options or further education opportunities. 

“By feel” and “by look” can be understood as colloquial Cantonese terms as “through 
one’s feelings and one’s outward appearance”. I am highlighting these two terms 
because of the popular usage among young people to express their sexual desires . 


Chapter 4 Political Spaces 


1. 


I translated the quote. For the original text in Chinese, see Yau Ching’s (2006) introduc- 
tion and the collection of essays for more insights to the current state of sexual politics 
in Hong Kong. Yau also notes in her discussion of citizenship influences by Ken Plum- 
mer’s discussion on intimate citizenship in his book titled Intimate Citizenship: Private 
Decisions and Public Dialogues (Montreal and Kingston, McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 2003). 

Established in 1998, Rainbow of Hong Kong (http:/ /www.rainbowhk.org /about.html) 
is the first LGBTQ Community Centre providing social services such as a peer- 
counselling hotline, training workshops and information sessions on topics related to 
LGBTQ communities. Rainbow of Hong Kong receives government funding 
intermittently but has also gone through periods without stable funding. 

E-mail correspondence dated 3 March 2010. 

The death of John MacLennan led to the official establishment of two commissions, the 
Commission of Inquiry focusing on the MacLennan case and the Law Reform 
Commission of Hong Kong on the revision of laws regulating homosexual conduct. In 
1983, the Law Reform Commission of Hong Kong proposed that men who are over 
twenty-one years of age should not be criminalized for sexual conduct if carried out in 
private. The proposal caused moral panic among organizations comprising religious 
personnel, educators and social workers, and resulted in the formation of the Joint 
Committee on Homosexual Law. On 11 July 1990, the Legislature Council passed the 
motion decriminalizing homosexual conduct and the Crimes (Amendment) Ordinance 
became effective a year later. 

The Legislative Council Building is located next to Chater Garden on Chater Road. 
Public demonstrations usually end up at the Central Government Offices on Battery 
Path, a five-to-ten-minute walk from Chater Garden. 

I came upon this information in Cho Man Kit’s essay titled “A Brief History on Hong 
Kong’s Tongzhi and Equal Rights Movement” collected in a booklet published by 
Rainbow of Hong Kong. Please see Works Cited (in Chinese). 

In a book published by the Women’s Coalition of Hong Kong SAR, there is an 
interview with Stephanie, who is part of the group called “International Feminist 
League”. Stephanie mentions that both local lesbians and expatriate women were 
involved early on in the women’s movement to fight against sexual violence and 
sexual harassment. In the interview, Stephanie points out the lack of women’s 
representation in the media. She is often contacted by Xiaomingxiong to take part in 
interviews with the Chinese media on her lesbian identity. This 1990 interview was 
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originally conducted by Cheung Choi Wan, a long-time feminist activist herself, and 
edited by Connie Chan in 2008 for the purpose of the book. 


Chapter 5 Cultural Spaces 


1. 


12. 


13. 


Although the notion of queer as an identifying category is not commonly used among 
lesbians, gays, bisexuals and transgender people in Hong Kong, it is useful to borrow 
the theoretical underpinnings of queer theory to understand partially the fluidity of 
sexual identities and their effect on locating emerging spaces. 

The term “tongzhi” was first initiated by Hong Kong cultural critic and writer Michael 
Lam (#552) in order to find a more culturally appropriate word to replace “lesbian and 
gay” for the film festival. Other activists and writers, such as Mary Ann King and 
Anson Mak, have since criticized the limitations of using the term in activist discourse 
and academic scholarship as it largely denotes male gayness. 

Since July 2005, the Society of Light and Truth, a local fundamentalist Christian 
organization, has published large-scale weekly advertisements in Ming Pao Daily 
highlighting the perils of letting anti-discrimination on sexual discrimination pass in 
legislature. The advertisements provide a negative picture of homosexuality equating 
it to promiscuity, AIDS, moral corruption and religious impiety. They also encourage 
reparative therapy and highlight cases of people who have turned from being queer to 
heterosexual. 

The idea was first put forward by the Hong Kong government in 1996 with the 
intention of having a world-class entertainment expo and cultural arts mega-venue. A 
year later, it became known as the West Kowloon Cultural District Project and solicited 
bids from world architectural firms on the development of the West Kowloon land- 
filled site of forty acres. The project would include a multiplex theatre, auditorium, 
consortium of four museums, open-air performance venue and a minimum of four 
public gathering spaces. The project has been controversial for not including artists 
and cultural groups at the planning stage as well as for allowing land developers take 
over the project. To put it succinctly, the government has been criticized for its lack of 
long-term vision and overall neglect of cultural arts development policies. Similarly, 
the discourse around Wan Chai urban renewal projects in public media and 
governmental documents have been focused on land prices and the tearing down of 
old buildings. In both cases, coalition groups have formed comprising local residents, 
cultural critics, community activists, artists, district council members and academics to 
raise their issues with the government. 

Chua Beng-Huat, “Consuming Asians: Ideas and Issues” (Chua 2000, 18). 

Ku 2002, 359. 

Ibid., 360. 

Ng, Ma and Lui 2006. 

Ibid. 

Lee 2006. 

This strategic relocation of the festival has been prompted by Gary Mak joining the 
festival core committee. Mak occupies a high-level management position at Edko Films 
Limited which owns and manages both cinemas. 

It is a requirement that anyone wanting to participate in festival programming 
committee be bilingual; however if they can only speak one language it is preferable 
that this be English. 

In my capacity as festival director, I have proposed to selected committee members the 
possibility of changing the name of the festival to the “Hong Kong Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual and Transgender Film Festival”, but my attempts have failed. Some members 
feel the festival’s identity is more aligned with being lesbian and gay rather than 
succumbing to a form of political correctness. 
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The HKLGFF applied for government funding to assist in programming expenses for 
the year of 2005 under the Equal Opportunities Funding Scheme, Home Affairs 
Bureau. The grant application was turned down. Home Affairs Bureau staff explained 
that there were many submissions for that year. I have asked various community 
groups and found out that funding was given to online projects and print publications 
focusing on anti-homophobia, which might have appeared to be safer and less racy. 
The committee was taken by surprise when the censorship board allowed the festival 
to screen the works of Bruce LaBruce in 2005. His films have been banned from many 
festivals for their pornographic content. This is not to say that the censorship board is 
lenient in Hong Kong since the poster of Better Than Chocolate (Anne Wheeler, 1999, 
USA, 102min) was banned in 1999 for depicting two naked women embracing. It was 
then deemed as offensive to the public. I want to point out that the censorship 
procedures are arbitrary. 

Yau Ching is the writer, director and producer of Ho Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong (Yau 
Ching, Hong Kong, 82min), an independent film on Hong Kong lesbian desires that 
has been critically acclaimed on international festival circuits. Yau produced many 
short videos on marginal and political issues prior to making a feature-length film. She 
is currently associate professor in the Department of Cultural Studies, Lingnan 
University, Hong Kong. 

Fion Ng’s Gu Nui Gei has no available English title. Literally translated, the title can be 
taken as a mechanical game that plays on cruising using a colloquial term, gu in 
Mandarin or kau in Cantonese. 

Since the late 1980s and throughout the 1990s, video artists such as Yau Ching, Anson 
Mak, Ellen Pau and Ellen Yuen have dealt with issues of gender and sexuality, as well 
as political matters such as the handover of Hong Kong in pre- and post-1997 eras. To 
a certain degree, these pioneering artists have pushed the agenda of gender differences 
through videos and art installations in both local independent media arts scene as well 
as on international circuits. Fion Ng, whose work was included in the Hong Kong 
Lesbian Shorts, has since become a programme manager for Microwave Company 
Limited, a digital arts organization that has hosted the annual Microwave Video 
Festival with Videotage since 1996. 

Ironically, village life has not been of topographical significance apart from weekend 
hikes for city dwellers and occasional television programmes on Hong Kong heritage. 
Village life may not be what the average Hong Kong middle-class consumer would 
aspire to live since there is always Bali, Cebu and Krabi to satisfy those momentary 
cravings. Nevertheless, it fosters a community of artists, intellectuals and community 
activists who choose to live in villages in the New Territories and outlying islands. 

It took ALFF more than two years to solicit films and videos, mobilize local queer 
communities and co-ordinate the festival as a community-oriented event. Organized 
by the Gender/Sexuality Rights Association Taiwan, the ALFF sets a historical 
precedence in the Asia region as the first Asian lesbian film and video festival. The 
organizers presented films and videos from Canada, Mainland China, Hong Kong, 
India, Israel, Japan, Korea, Malaysia, Philippines, Taiwan, Thailand and the United 
States touching on common issues facing Asian lesbians. The festival is currently on 
tour in other parts of Taiwan. 

The Asian Lesbians’ Kung Fu 101 series comprises five programmes: Home Sweet Home, 
Yummy Yummy, Cloud and Rain, Under the Lion Rock and Rainbow Society. Home Sweet 
Home focuses on family relations and coming out issues. Yummy Yummy features recent 
Japanese lesbian videos and Cloud and Rain showcases works that explore lesbian 
erotic desires. Rainbow Society is a collection of works that focuses on homophobia in a 
wider societal context. For more information visit www.hklegff.com. 
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For more information on Nutongxueshe, visit www.leslovestudy.com. The website also 
acts as a clearinghouse for primarily Chinese resources on coming out, sexual 
orientation, family and peer relations, sex, intimacy and media representation on 
same-sex desires. 

Purushotaman 2001, 15-28. 

Yau 2005. 

The 2003/4 financial report released by the Arts Development Council reveals that 
HK$800,000 was given out as project grants under the category of film and media arts. 
There were only eight recipients listed for this category. 

Information was obtained from an interview published in the winter of 2004 by E+E, a 
quarterly magazine on arts criticism and cultural development published by Zuni 
Icosahedron, an independent cultural collective founded in 1982. Moreover, artists, 
community activists, cultural critics and academics have been debating on a recent 
government proposal to promote local arts in a project known as the West Kowloon 
Cultural District. The government has proposed establishing a cluster of museums, 
exhibition halls, performance venues and theatres in an area of forty hectares. The 
project has been under attack for its lack of local participation in its conceptualization 
and implementation, and for allowing land developers to bid for commercialization of 
the project through residential and commercial ventures. 

Johnny To Kei-Fung is one of the most prolific and commercially successful Hong 
Kong directors with more than forty films to his credit. His film company, with veteran 
director/writer Wai Ka-Fai, Milkyway Image, has produced many films including 
Election (2005), Running on Karma (2003) and PTU (2003). 

Interview with Fion Ng published in dye-a-di-a-logue with Ellen Pau (New York: 
Monographs in Contemporary Art Books, 2004, 204). 

Phone interview with Gary Mak on 23 February 2006. 

Currently, there are many short courses offered by self-proclaimed artists or cultural 
critics that continue to reproduce a homogenous vision of what constitutes Hong Kong 
culture and art. This scenario is worsened by the fact that few artists have obtained 
successful grants and subsidies by the only major government funding source, the Arts 
Development Council, limiting the chances of emerging artists pursuing their careers. 
Phone interview with Jonathan Hung on 24 February 2006 and 15 March 2006. 
Established in 2003, InD Blue provides production and distribution services for 
independent filmmakers. There are only two staff members, who financially support 
IndBlue through their work as freelance writers. The HKLGFF has screened two of 
their programmes, Space of Desire (David Chow, Hong Kong, 2005, 109min) and a 
collection of shorts Here Comes the Rainbow.1 (Various Directors, Hong Kong, 2004, 
90min). For more information on InD Blue visit www.indblue.com. 
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Brossard 1983, 15. 

Ibid. 

Ho Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong, 2002, 35mm, 87min, director: Yau Ching; cast: Wong 
Chung Ching, Erica Lam, Colette Koo, Maria Cordero, Wella Cheung, Fung Manyee. 

A TB is similar to what we commonly understand as a butch identity in popular gay 
and lesbian scholarship. The term is used to describe women who appear masculine 
by wearing men’s clothes. A TB is usually expected to date feminine women and 
would refer them as her G. Recently the term TBG has been widely used to denote 
feminine women who desire tomboys. Being androgynous has a different term, PURE. 
I have often queried the boundaries between TBs and female-to-male transgenders. 
This area of research remains to be investigated and documented. 
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“Ho” in Cantonese denotes “very” and “Yuk” means “movement”. When both words 
are put together, they mean “a strong vibration” or “strong movement”. 

For analysis on cybercity economies, read Mosco 2004, 199-204. Urbanist Anne 
Beamish’s “The City in Cyberspace” in the same edited reader provides discussion on 
how urban cities are represented in virtual spaces (Graham 2004, 272-78). She argues 
that online participants create virtual cities in order to be sociable, creative and to 
develop alternative identities. Using urbanism as a framework, she questions the 
viability of these virtual cities in the real world and investigates the makings of 
physical cities. 

Apart from the Fridae website (www.fridae.com), popular among Hong Kong lesbians, 
gays and queers, websites listed in www.yahoo.com.hk under the category of same- 
sex relations are often used by those who read and input in Chinese. Some of these 
websites have their own chatrooms and bulletin board sites. ICQ and www.gaystation. 
com.hk are still used by many to access other lesbians, gays and queers living in Hong 
Kong. 

I have found Ho 2003 very useful in problematizing certain feminist perspectives on 
sex work and gender relations. The Center for the Study of Sexualities (http://sex.ncu. 
edu.tw) sited at the National Central University of Taiwan publishes a series of edited 
volumes on sex work and queer sexualities. For research on the working experiences 
of Hong Kong’s female sex workers, see report published jointly by Zi Teng and the 
Centre for Social Policy Studies (Department of Applied Social Sciences, The Hong 
Kong Polytechnic University, Dr. Travis S. K. Kong) at www.acad.polyu.edu. 
hk/~sscsps. See a joint publication by Zi Teng and Step Forward Multimedia, titled 
Asian Sex Workers’ Stories (2002) and Sex Is Bread and Butter (1999). Visit www.ziteng. 
org.hk for more information. 

There have been very few film and video representations of lesbian desires and 
sexualities in Hong Kong that are created by lesbians and/or queer women 
themselves. Yau Ching’s Ho Yuk: Let’s Love Hong Kong is the first lesbian feature film. 
Ching has produced many short videos and short films integrating queer desires, 
political and social issues, gender issues, sexualities and popular culture. She has 
written on these issues in magazines, film festival guides and news publications. Apart 
from Yau Ching, independent video artist Ellen Pau has produced short videos and 
video installations from the perspective of being a lesbian feminist. I am not only 
referring to lesbian invisibility in terms of popular representation. Invisibility also 
applies to lesbian spaces, in particular, gathering spaces for lesbians, bisexuals and 
queer women to socialize and to access support. Whereas gay spaces are available 
commercially and at street level, lesbian gathering spaces tend to be more obscure and 
located in the apartments or rental floors of commercial buildings. Class and gender 
differences are crucial in any analysis of lesbian and gay spaces. 

On reticence, I am inspired by Ding & Liu 1998. Through my conversations with Yau 
Ching, I came to understand the notion of reticence as possibly violent, especially in 
the use of reticence as a means to silence lesbian and queer desires in intimate relations 
as well as within a broader context of social movements. 

See Halberstam 1998, Lucetta Kam Yip-Lo “TB Identity” at http://www.hku.hk/ 
hkesp/ccex/ehkcss01/issue2_ar_lylk_01.htm, Kennedy & Davis 1993, TRANS 
conference proceedings from the Fifth International Super-Slim Conference on Politics 
of Gender/Sexuality (Center for the Study of Sexualities, National Central University, 
Taiwan). 

See Feinberg 1993 and 1996. In my struggle to draw emotions (both positive and 
traumatic feelings) into sexuality theories, I have found Cvetkovich 2003 very useful. 
By analyzing trauma discourses in clinical psychology theories and by tracing how 
trauma is represented in lesbian public cultures (sexual acts, butch-femme discourse, 
queer transnational publics, incest, AIDS and AIDS activism, grassroots archives), 
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13: 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


Cvetkovich takes a bold step to connect acute trauma with everyday emotions. Ho Yuk: 
Let’s Love Hong Kong has been criticized as a film that depicts negative emotions 
(loneliness, isolation, suppressed desires), but I strongly argue that the protagonists 
demonstrate strength and agency in their survival mechanisms as women, as women 
with same-sex desires and as women who cross gender boundaries in Hong Kong. It is 
by looking at both sides of emotions and everything that falls within the gap that we 
come to understand desires as complex, contradictory and transient. 

Stein 1997, 98-99. 

On poetic notions of space, I have found Bachelard 1964 very thoughtful and 
insightful. This quote is taken from page 183 in chapter 8 on intimate immensity, in 
which he draws on poetry, nature, daydreaming, solitude and tranquillity to describe 
the depth of emotions within ourselves. 

I found the scenes between Chan’s mother and Chan Kwok Chan, and the scene in 
which Chan Kwok Chan puts on face cream nostalgic, partly because the domestic 
space signifies a form of stillness that is comforting and a past that holds Chan Kwok 
Chan emotionally intact. I want to clarify that I am not using nostalgia in the usual 
sense of material things since most certainly, those things and settings are still very 
much commonplace in working class homes and domestic spaces for people who live 
on poverty levels. 

I borrow the term from Bachelard 1964, 183. 

Gutierrez & Portefaix 2000, chapter 3-12. 

Properties along new KCR and MTR lines have boasted attractions such as artificial 
lakes and beaches, Japanese style hot springs, grass plots for growing plants and 
luxurious spa facilities. 

Gutierrez & Portefaix 2000, chapter 3-12. 

Torch Song Trilogy (dir. Paul Bogart, USA, 120 min) features Tony Award-winning actor 
and playwright Harvey Fierstein as Arnold Beckoff in the film adaptation of the 
Broadway play Torch Song Trilogy. It chronicles Arnold’s life as a drag queen, his 
romantic relationships with a teacher (Brian Kerwin) and a young fashion model 
(Matthew Broderick) and his decision to adopt a gay youth (Eddie Castrodad). 
Arnold’s relationship with his Jewish mother (Anne Bancroft) is the core of this very 
emotional and touching story. 
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Pseudonyms are used unless authorized or requested by informants. 


Minor alterations have been made to protect the informants’ confidentiality. 


1. 


Alex, 27. Overseas university graduate, works as a reporter for a Chinese 
newspaper. Brought up by both her mother and grandmother. Buddhist. 
Continues to live with her grandmother in private housing on Hong Kong 
Island after her mother moved to staff quarters for work. Androgynous 
and slim by appearance, single. Have been in relationships with women 
and men. 


Kitman, 28. University graduate with a Master’s degree. Catholic. Works 
as a social worker with a non-governmental organization. Lives with 
parents in a private flat on Hong Kong Island. Identifies as a TB. Medium- 
built, single and primarily interested in women only. 


Lik Lik, 34. Lesbian activist and one of the founders of Women’s Coalition 
of Hong Kong SAR. Lives by herself in a private flat. Both parents have 
since passed away, her father when she was a teenager. Left school 
after Form Five and has since continued her education at postgraduate 
institutions. Partner in a graphic design company. Tall and feminine by 
appearance, married once in early twenties and has been in relationships 
with women since then. 


Felix, 40. Lesbian café owner and overseas university graduate with 
a Master’s degree. Worked in an office prior to opening up her own 
business. Buddhist. Lives with her grandmother and one partner. Slightly 
heavy build. A TB and was in relationships with two women. One partner 
suffers from mental health issues, and requires constant medical care. 
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5. 


10. 


Jo, 27. University graduate, employed as an administrative supervisor. 
Bought her own place on Hong Kong Island with her parents helping 
out with the first instalment. Father is a salesperson and both parents live 
in an older part of town on Kowloon side. Feminine and medium built, 
self-described as a TBG with Pure characteristics. Single and has been in 
relationships with both women and men. 


Beatrice, 42. Form Six graduate and Catholic. Grew up in Macau with 
her brother and an absent mother. Climbed up the corporate ladder to 
become a manager in hospitality. Often speaks of making it big through 
hard work and confidence in oneself. Androgynous, tall and slim, started 
dating women in her late thirties. Lives on her own on Hong Kong Island 
and has been in a long-term relationship with a woman for the last seven 
years. 


Ku Tsai, 21. Form Five graduate, lives in public housing in Ping Shek 
with five family members, including her grandmother, parents and two 
sisters. Employed as a sales person for a sneakers shop in Mong Kok. 
Considers herself lucky with a monthly income of HK$8,000 and regularly 
contributes to her family with monthly payments of between HK$1,000 
and HK$1,500. Single and sports a typical young TB look, regular visitor 
to bars. 


Elizabeth, 51. Form Six graduate and identifies as middle class. Self- 
described as a workaholic, is employed as a project manager but now 
retired to take care of her medical condition of lupus. Lives with her 
mother and two aunts in one of the outlying islands in a private flat. 
Had first ten-year-relationship with a woman in the 1970s. Quiet and 
masculine by appearance and has been dating a woman for the last two 
years. 


Bik Bik, 20. University student, lives with fellow classmates ina rental flat. 
Both parents are university graduates. Androgynous by appearance and 
often mistaken as a TB, she prefers to identify as a Pure. In a relationship 
with another Pure but often misrecognized as a TB having a relationship 
with another TB. 


Phil, 33. Form Four graduate and identified as working class. Has worked 
in various short-term jobs ranging from security guard to office assistant. 
Grew up on Cheung Sha Wan housing estate. Father passed away early. 
Identified as TB and often mistaken as a man by colleagues. A community 
activist, lives with partner of five years, Wai Wai, and a cat. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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Wai Wai, 28. University graduate and outspoken lesbian activist. 
Employed as a sales representative with an advertisement company. 
Androgynous and perceived community activism as a lifelong career. 
Tense family relations. Lives with partner Phil. 


Emmy, 33. Arts college graduate, performance artist and music instructor. 
Performs widely at local concerts and international art festivals. 
Androgynous and slim by appearance and lived with partner of seven 
years in a self-owned old private flat in an older neighbourhood on Hong 
Kong Island. Tense family relations, in particular speaks of her father as 
abusive and violent. 


Ah Lok, 15. Form Four student, lives with parents in public housing in 
Tseung Kwan O. Older brother died from lung cancer. She often wonders 
if life would be better if he were still around. A typical young TB with a 
new girlfriend every month or less. Ran away from home and dropped 
out of school on more than one occasion but was persuaded her by 
mother to continue. 


Yuki, 16. Form Five student. Lives with parents in public housing in Lam 
Tin and often runs away from home to stay with friends, boyfriends 
and girlfriends. Father repairs air-conditioners and mother works as a 
domestic helper. Truant and hates school and is worried about having to 
repeat Form Five again. 


Katherine, 27. Grew up in a middle-class family and considers herself 
sheltered. Has a difficult relationship with parents and often dreams of 
running away and breaking family ties. Identifies as bisexual, feminine 
by appearance and lives in a rental flat with partner. 


Nick, 25. Overseas university graduate. Inspired by tongzhi activism in 
Taiwan and opened a lesbian specialty shop. A TB and has been in a 
relationship with a TBG for the past four years. Speaks of having strong 
and powerful female role models in family. Lives with parents and a 
brother in a private flat. 


Leslie, 22. University graduate, employed as a laboratory assistant in a 
hospital. Grew up in a middle-class household with father a businessman 
and mother a housewife. Pure but slanted towards TB by appearance. Only 
had one relationship before with another young woman. Melancholic, 
she vows not to have any further relationships with women until family 
pressure is overcome. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21: 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Anne, 30. University graduate. Lives with family but stays with partner 
from time to time. Opens a lesbian café with partner, Sandy. Grew up 
mostly with mother in a working-class household. Androgynous and 
stylish by appearance, has had multiple relationships with women. 


Sandy, 26. University graduate and a co-owner of lesbian café with 
partner Anne. Feminine with a cheerful disposition, has dated women 
before meeting Anne. Has supportive family members. Lives on her own 
in rented flat with partner sometimes staying over. 


Christie, 25. Overseas university graduate with a Master’s degree. 
Employed at a foreign investment company. Grew up in a middle-class 
single parent household. Christian. Good relations with father and helps 
with his business in free time. Feminine, outgoing and identified as TBG, 
lives with father in a private flat. 


Eileen, 51. Overseas university graduate with a Master’s degree. 
Employed as a civil servant with stable income. Lives on her own in a 
spacious rented flat in a remote area of the New Territories. Grew up ina 
large household with seven siblings. Masculine with a slightly medium 
build. Has had relationships with both women and men. 


Miki, 17. Form Five student, repeated her studies in Form Five once 
before. Grew up in a working-class household. Tense relations with older 
brother who is hostile to her relationships with TBs. Identifies as a TBG 
and urgently needs part-time work to subsidize family allowance. 


Julia, 24. University graduate, works in the creative arts industry. Lives 
with father and a younger brother in an older private flat on Hong 
Kong Island. Mother committed suicide ten years ago. Enjoys cooking 
and views family dinners as important gatherings. Androgynous by 
appearance and was in a relationship with a woman for three years. 


Connie, 34. University graduate. Well-known lesbian activist since 1992. 
Founded and involved with more than four women’s organizations. 
Employed as a newspaper reporter. Grew up in a middle-class household. 
Parents make a living by running a bookstore. TB by appearance and 
lives with partner, Lik Lik. 


Ah Hoi, 29. Form Five graduate and working class. Works as an editor 
with a media company. Androgynous and has dated both women and 
men. Regards both parents with great respect due to their life experiences 
and ability to survive in a competitive environment as immigrants from 
Mainland China. Lives with partner in a rented flat. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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Gum Gum, 43. Overseas university graduate with a Master’s degree in 
gender studies from the Chinese University of Hong Kong. Community 
activist and media personality. Was a former Wan Chai District Council 
member. Androgynous with short spiky hair. Lives on her own with a cat 
in a privately owned flat on Hong Kong Island. Family members have 
already emigrated. 


Eunice, 40. College diploma graduate and working class. Lesbian 
activist and online media personality. Has written scripts on same-sex 
relationships for radio broadcast and online video productions. Employed 
as a welfare worker at nursing homes for the elderly. Buddhist. Pure by 
appearance. Lives with mother. Father is a taxi driver and mother is a 
teacher. 


Taro, 22. Form Five graduate and volunteers with a lesbian group. TB- 
identified and employed as personal assistant to young female idols in 
the entertainment industry. Is dating two young women (Form Five) at 
the time of the interview. Lives with parents and a younger sister. 


Edith, 43. College diploma graduate, Christian and working class. Male- 
to-female transgender lesbian. Works as an administrator and assistant 
to photographer. Lives with mother and sister in a public housing flat. 
Has had to regularly counter neighbour’s gossip with family on her 
transition. Single at the time of interview. 


Napoleon, 26. Form Five graduate and working class. Towards the end of 
the research period, Napoleon identified as female-to-male transgender 
man. Lives with parents and an elderly sister. Father is an electrician who 
did odd jobs. Mother is a housewife. Has held temporary jobs and is 
seeking employment. 


Methodological Notes 


Research can be a lonely exercise. No matter how serious I swore my loyalty 
to feminism is, no matter how astute I claimed my participant observations 
to be, no matter how intrigued I was with my interview data, I remained 
in solitude with interview data I had collected. I have come to believe that 
any intimate engagement with research methodology strips one to the bare 
bones. It questions a researcher’s basic intentions in conducting the research 
and holds the researcher accountable for data collected. It puts a researcher’s 
position under scrutiny and to a certain extent, exposes the study to closer 
investigation. It is an inevitable step and an urgent matter. 


The Insider/Outsider Discussion 


In keeping with many scholars engaged in queer studies, my research 
interests are closely tied to personal politics and community involvement 
with marginalized populations. It may not be a purely academic affair for 
many who are also involved in gay, lesbian and queer movements. My 
early interest in queer studies was stimulated by participating in university 
student politics and, specifically, making a commitment to feminism both 
in academic and activist circles (Gamson 2000). Feminist ethnography has 
alerted us to the fact that research processes are full of power differentials 
and subjectivities. Self-reflexivity can be perceived as a way of minimizing 
the power imbalance. The debates on insider and outsider positions are not 
new to feminists, sociologists and ethnographers (Smith 1987; Collins 1990, 
1991; Naples 2003). Researchers have heated discussions about whether being 
an insider with common experiences can provide deeper insight into the 
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researched community. Commonality can be defined by racial/ethnic, class, 
and health status, sexuality, age and other social backgrounds that might help 
a researcher develop a closer understanding of the researched. 

For example, feminist theorists Dorothy Smith (1987), Patricia Hill Collins 
(1990) and Sandra Acker (2000) have been concerned with issues that deal 
with the insider/outsider discussion. Dorothy Smith, in her groundbreaking 
feminist project on problematizing our everyday lives, claims that women 
have historically been excluded from sociological discourse. As a result, 
Smith suggests that women’s standpoint is “designed in part by our exclusion 
from the making of cultural and intellectual discourse and the strategies of 
resorting to our experience as the ground of a new knowledge, a new culture” 
(Smith 1987, 107). Positioning women back into the sociological discourse 
is not to take a woman’s standpoint as the starting point for all analysis. It 
is more about filling a gap where women’s voices have been neglected and 
situating those voices within the context of their everyday worlds. Patricia 
Hills Collins (1990) developed an “outsider within” position to describe black 
women working as domestic workers with white families. Placed inside 
families as domestics yet exploited by the dominant society, black women 
have a distinct view about how power and authority is manifested. Similarly, 
Collins describes black academics as “outsiders within”, since they operate 
in an environment where black feminist voices have often been excluded in 
scholarship yet are situated within academic institutions. 


Oscillating between Roles 


So I found myself oscillating between the positions of researcher, friend, 
festival director, peer counsellor, workshop organizer and foreigner who had 
just returned to Hong Kong. The oscillation may not be from a complete left or 
right, but perhaps more in the sense of straddling in-between, not sure how to 
present myself or what roles the participants allocate to me. At times I picked 
a certain role during the interviews. Janice L. Ristock (Ristock and Pennell 
1996), in her research on abuse among lesbian relationships, often takes on the 
role of counsellor in her interviews. 
She describes: 


But tensions often rose between my role as interviewer and the 
temptation to take on the power of the counsellor’s role. This was a 
fine line to walk. Women were telling me stories that many had never 
told anyone before. (Ristock & Pennell 1996, 75). 
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I recall an interview where the participant’s eyes would often swell 
up with tears when she talked about her relationship with her parents. She 
would repeatedly apologize while I handed her tissues to wipe her tears. I 
found myself consoling her and feeling the need to allow her as much space as 
possible to release her emotions. By including the importance of her silence in 
between responses and her sad emotions, I run counter to positivistic values 
of emotions and subjectivity as detrimental to research, hence in opposition to 
the scientific understanding of reason. As feminist philosopher Alison Jaggar 
(1989) argues, “far from precluding the possibility of reliable knowledge, 
emotion as well as value must be shown as necessary as such knowledge” 
(157). Jaggar further asserts that whereas we cannot treat all emotions as 
uncontested knowledge, feminist researchers can develop a “critical reflection 
on emotion” (164). By taking emotions seriously, we can justify self-reflexivity 
as theorists and turn our critical eye towards ourselves. More so, Jaggar urges 
us to “examine critically our social location, our actions, our values, our 
perceptions, and our emotions” (ibid.). 

Identifying as a queer researcher, I was expecting interview participants 
to ask me about my own coming out processes. True enough, I was asked 
a number of times about my personal experiences and in return, my views 
on their accounts. Participants might have assumed that I have had similar 
difficulties with family, peers and colleagues as a woman with same-sex 
desires. On another note, they also wanted to hear if I had had a positive 
experience of coming out. There were many differences between myself and 
the participants over social factors, political beliefs and relations to systems 
of oppression. Sherry Gorelick (1996), in her research on Jewish feminists’ 
responses to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, shares a similar story. Using 
a Marxist framework on oppression as “complex of many determinations” 
(Marx 1970, 206), Gorelick comments: 


That might be because Iam myself very much like them and subject 
to some of the same social forces, some of the same distortions and 
limitations. There are hidden determinants in my life also, and Iam 
both the worst and the best person to uncover them. (Gorelick 1996, 
39) 


She reminds us that since as researchers, we are also embedded within 
oppressive structures, we are prone to forget that we have various relations 
with oppression as well. I would have to be continuously aware of my class 
assumptions in the everyday world. The fact that I have been educated abroad 
also suggests a privileged economic status. What do I have in common with 
the participants other than self-identifying as a lesbian or queer? Apart from 
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a common language, what other traits would help to facilitate the research 
process better? Even if my Cantonese conversational skills could make up 
for these interviews, I still have a lot of catching up to do in terms of local 
knowledge. 

In an interview, Anne described her university life in Hong Kong and 
how excited she was to be involved in student organizations. 


Anne: Think of it, when you first get into university, it’s really 
exciting, with many new things and new friends that attracted you 
right away. But for the first entire year, I went home right after class 
to Sheung Shui to be with her. I did that for the whole year every 
day. When I got into the second year, it was time to sheung chong, 
right? Sheung chong made me super busy. I think it’s after orientation 
camp, we as chong yuen have some misunderstandings. But actually 
as chong yuen, we are pretty close friends but... 


Interviewer: What are “chong yuen”? 


Anne: “Chong yuen” refers to committee members! Are you a 
foreigner? You don’t even know these terms? 


Interviewer: I really don’t know. I left Hong Kong fourteen years ago. 


Anne: Really? I see. Anyway, we were happy at that time to organize 
student activities together but it was not a good thing when it turned 
out to ruin our friendships .. . 


Being Cantonese-speaking and having been brought up in Hong Kong 
might have granted me some insight into the local culture, yet I remain in 
motion somewhere between an insider and an outsider. I have certainly 
used it to my advantage when I asked for clarification from participants on 
unfamiliar issues or community politics. As a result, I find myself learning 
about the place and its people with a renewed sense of interest. My departure 
from Hong Kong for most of my life has made me more concerned about 
what actually goes on in this city. I have relied on being a lesbian or a queer 
as an introductory warm handshake with participants. As Sandra Acker puts 
it aptly, 


Our multiple subjectivities allow us to be both insiders and outsiders 
simultaneously, and to shift back and forth, not quite at will, but with 
some degree of agency. (Acker 2000: 205) 
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Wary of Approaching a Sensitive Topic 


Asking questions about sex in the interview may not be the easiest thing 
to do but tiptoeing around the topic does not help either. Identifying as 
a queer researcher might have been more convincing for participants but I 
cautioned myself against treating sex as a uniform practice. As a former safer 
sex educator for HIV/AIDS organizations and feminist groups, discussions 
about sex, let alone safer sex, has never been a priority among government- 
funded organizations for lesbian populations. Since governments rarely give 
out funding on lesbian health research to community organizations, it is 
common for lesbian health to be secondary priority for mainstream health 
organizations. Therefore, my community and work experience in discussing 
lesbian sex are limited. Similarly, researchers have slowly ventured into areas 
of sex and erotic matters but not without certain wariness. Travis Kong, Dan 
Mahoney and Ken Plummer offer the following insight on approaching sex: 


Here we turn to the hidden dimensions of romance, passion, and 
sexuality that must impinge on some, maybe much, research, even 
if rarely spoken about. It is curious, not to say disingenuous, to find 
that most research is written as if such experiences quite simply 
never happen in people’s lives. From fieldwork to interviews, as 
people come and go, nothing much ever appears to unfold in erotic 
mold. Just where is it? (Kong et al. 2002, 251) 


The key questions remain: How far should I go in asking about their sex 
lives? How different should I imagine a participant’s sexual experience from 
mine? Am I ready if a participant discloses abuse and traumatic accounts? 
Would I be responsible for the consequences afterwards? How personal 
should I get? Would a disciplined amount of self-disclosure be necessary for a 
conversation with a certain reciprocity? How should I proceed? The following 
interview with Julia, whom I had met for the first time, demonstrates some of 
the difficulties I had in approaching a sensitive topic. 


Interviewer: How are your sex relations with your girlfriends? Sex 
life? 

Julia: It’s ok. 

Interviewer: What do you mean by ok? 


Julia: I don’t know how to answer you if you don’t ask more 
specifically. 
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Interviewer: Let me rephrase the question. In your first relationship, 
your girlfriend came over to give you a hug and then she kissed you. 
You mentioned that you were much younger then. After she initiated 
her kisses to you, did you initiate to have sex with her? 


Julia: No. 
Interviewer: Did you have sex with her eventually? 


Julia: Yes, I think my first experience with her should be after three 
or four months into the relationship. I initiated having sex with her 
that time. 


Interviewer: Can you recall how you know what to do sexually? 


Julia: I cannot really explain it. It’s inborn, similar to how boys 
do it with girls since civilization began. I didn’t take anything for 
reference. I really don’t know. 


Interviewer: Do you feel that it’s very natural? 


Julia: Seemed like it. But I’m not sure if it really was. I’m not sure if 
I looked at something and hid it subconsciously and pulled it out 
when I needed to use that information, but I didn’t do any research 
or look for any references. 


Interviewer: I see. What did you do exactly when you initiated sex? 
Julia: Used my hand at that time. 

Interviewer: Do you mean using your hand to insert? 

Julia: No. 

Interviewer: Just to caress? 


Julia: Yes, mutually. 


Our conversation continued along the lines of sexual practices and the 
participant volunteered more information on specific sex acts as the interview 
continued. Although she struck me as abrupt in her answers, I have also found 
myself not coping well with being as direct as I could have been. I also queried 
the reasons for my hesitation if language and cultural perceptions make it 
difficult for me to articulate on the subject of lesbian sex. It only dawned on 
me later that I should have noticed my own discomfort in the interaction. 
If I had actually been as direct with her as she was with me, the interview 
process might have been more participatory. Interviews are not guaranteed to 
be cordial and open if rapport is not easily established in the first place. Kong, 
Mahoney and Plummer (2002) remind researchers: 
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There are times during the interview process when subjects do 
not respond well to an empathic, interactive process, or are not be 
willing to explore feelings and emotions. There also may be clashes 
of personalities between the interviewer and interviewee, making 
the construction of an interactive context impossible (Kong et al. 
2002, 253). 


In another interview, I was being cross-examined by Jo. 


Interviewer: Is talking about sex embarrassing for you? 
Jo: Embarrassing? It’s ok to talk about it. 


Interviewer: You seemed fine talking about it but it’s hard for some 
people. No matter how I tried or use examples, they still will not talk 
about it or cannot talk about it but you seemed fine. 


Jo: I can talk about it but maybe slightly embarrassed. And you? 
Interviewer: Me? 

Jo: Will you talk about ... 

Interviewer: Will I be embarrassed? I think I won’t be. 


Jo: Two things, do you think it’s because you’re not embarrassed 
about it, that is why you can talk more about it or do you think it’s 
the more you talk about it, you’ve become less embarrassed? 


Interviewer: Can you say that again? 


Jo: That is, you are open to this topic but not because you have to talk 
about it all the time? 


Interviewer: Yes, I think so. It depends ... 


Jo: Do you not mind talking about this topic or is it because you have 
to deliver seminars and share with others all the time that led you to 
become less embarrassed? 


Interviewer: I think it’s interesting because if I talk about it during 
seminars, it feels like work. When it’s work, I feel less embarrassed 
about it. 


Jo: But when you are in seminars, you can talk about yourself, too. 


Interviewer: Yes, but I can also treat it as work but maybe I'll be 
different in private conversations. 


Jo: So are you ina private conversation now or are you working? 
Interviewer: This feels more like work. 


Jo: So wait till next time when it’s off record. Because I can feel that 
you are a bit different, so let’s find another day to chat. 
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I was a bit caught off guard by the participant when she asked me about 
my level of comfort in talking about sex. I remember looking down and then 
after having caught myself doing that, I immediately looked back up at her 
and answered her questions immediately. This cross-examination exercise was 
evidence of my attempt to distance myself from further discussion on sex by 
blaming it as work. In hindsight, it is a poor methodological endeavour to pull 
the participant closer for a more in-depth interview which runs contradictory 
to my own feminist and queer sensibilities. Maybe the personal/research 
divide became deeper for me when it came to a topic such as sex. 


Responsibilities and Representation 


Many feminist scholarships have emphasized the importance of women’s 
oral narratives in providing accounts of what it means to live as marginalized 
subjects (Anzaldtia 1990; hooks 1990; Reinharz 1992; Kennedy & Davis 1993). 
Filling the missing gap in historical and intellectual discourse, women’s voices 
emerged both in academic scholarship and within community activism. 
Narratives by sexual minorities, racial subjects, poor people and the disabled, 
on the other hand, challenged the traditional epistemological understanding 
of research as objective and impartial. Joshua Gamson comments: 


The lesbian or gay itself, given voice through interviews, 
ethnographies, autobiography, and _ historical re-creation, while 
plainly resting on claims of authenticity, gave the lie to objectivity. 
(Gamson 2000, 351) 


Although lesbian and gay voices started to gain sociological interest in the 
1970s and early 1980s, other scholars have started to question the essentialist 
lesbian or gay subject embedded within such research. Authenticity has its 
own set of limitations. Just whose voice are we representing and whose voice 
did not make it to the table? 

Michel Foucault (1978) reminds us sternly in The History of Sexuality 
that sexualities are socially constructed discourses with political relations 
attached. As the late 1980s approached, the influences of post-structuralism 
and queer theory emerged to challenge sexual identities as fixed categories or 
categories that reflect a homogenized gay subject who is urban, middle class, 
European and able-bodied. Although these theoretical strands had their own 
differences, they represented sexual identities as fluid, unstable, diasporic 
and incongruous at times. Therefore, our search for marginalized voices had 
to include those whom we might perceive as ambiguous, undefined and 
unexpected. 
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Reflecting on the search process, I also struggled to find a diverse pool of 
participants in the interests of representation. Like a hawk’s eye, one is always 
hunting for the best story. Apart from community activists, I was also trying 
to locate “everyday” individuals for interviews. I was looking for women 
who did not obviously sport “the lesbian banner” and those whom I might 
have missed out in my own partiality. By no means do I think my sample is 
representative of Hong Kong women with same-sex desires, but my goal was 
to bring up issues that were currently relevant for them. My urge to capture 
good accounts led me to performing an impatient moment as a researcher, 
where I was caught for rushing to my own agenda. During the beginning 
of an interview with Anne, we were chatting about her career and the time 
she started thinking about opening a lesbian café. After her brief description 
of why she wanted to open a lesbian café, I jumped right into asking her a 
question about her attraction towards women. 


Interviewer: Let’s see. You said you’d wanted to open up a café since 
you were very young. Did you then want to open up a café in general 
or a lesbian café? 


Anne: It wasn’t a trendy thing to open up cafés during those days. 
Not like nowadays. Actually I’ve thought of opening up a coffee 
shop, not like an upstairs café. But if I told my family about this idea 
then, they would say that it’ll be closed down. It’s not a fashionable 
thing to do then, no one would have thought of it, which is when I 
was in Form 4 back in the year of 1980-something. Around the early 
1990s, no one would have thought of opening cafés in the upper 
floors of a building. Realistically, how can a street level café make do 
just by selling coffee? Think of how many cups of coffee you’d have 
to sell? So this is not easy. 


Interviewer: When did you know you that you have attraction for 
women? 


Anne: Wow, suddenly jumped to this question? 
Interviewer: (let out a nervous laugh) Ha. 


Anne: When do I know? Actually I was quite a bit older when I 
started dating girls, actually I was already in Form 7, but how did 
I know? I don’t know how I knew, I did not do it on purpose, and it 
feels like a natural process. 


Fortunately, I reckoned the participant knew me earlier from being a 
regular patron and a festival organizer. In return, she was willing to answer 
my question without many qualms. I cannot imagine the response I would 
have got had I done the same thing with other interviewees who had not met 
me before. I wanted to get to the core of the interview so badly that I was 
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not listening. What it meant to have a worthy account of being a lesbian in 
Hong Kong is overloaded with many assumptions. I remain troubled by the 
fact that conducting queer ethnography in Hong Kong bears a heightened 
responsibility. Since there is limited scholarship in this area, I felt responsible 
to present findings with honesty and to a certain extent, validity. This book as 
an English text would also mean globalizing queer research (Altman 1997). 
This is not to say that validity does not have its own problems, but it is more 
about being aware that the research one produces has far-reaching potential, 
positive and negative. I find Gayatri Gopinath’s theorization about a queer 
diasporic useful in describing current emerging queer scholarship outside of 
Euro-American geographies: 


A queer diasporic formation works in contradistinction to the 
globalization of “gay” identity that replicates a colonial narrative of 
development and progress that judges all “other” sexual cultures, 
communities, and practices against a model of Euro-American 
sexual identity. (Gopinath 2005, 11) 


If academic research is nonetheless a demonstration of power and 
privilege, what can we do as researchers to minimize the power imbalance? 
Susan Krieger (1983, 1991) advises us to acknowledge a researcher’s 
responsibility to situate him or herself in the research process. Almost a 
decade ago, Judith Stacey warned us of the potentially exploitative nature 
of feminist ethnography and even mourned her engagement with feminist 
ethnography as a “loss of ethnographic innocence”. Feminist ethnographers 
have stressed the importance of research as a reciprocal process, an 
emotional encounter and a learned experience for both the researcher and the 
researched. Stacey suggests that such intimacy with research objects could 
potentially place research subjects at “grave risk of manipulation and betrayal 
by the ethnographer” (Stacey 1988, 23). The representation of subjects and 
interpretation of data in research findings remain those of a researcher’s text. 
Self-awareness and the downplaying of idealism inherent in feminism might 
prove to be useful for a feminist ethnography (Stacey 1988). 


Conclusion 


I have brought up many methodological concerns in this chapter. Many 
have been dismissed, contested or partially resolved but nonetheless have 
been taken seriously by feminist researchers, ethnographers and sociologists 
alike. What is important for me is to take up the social responsibilities of a 
researcher, to cross-examine my multiple positionalities within structures of 
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oppression and to present findings with integrity. The solitary exercise of data 
interpretation and theorization may well be done in a quiet corner. As Jewish 
peace activist and scholar Sherry Gorelick’s puts it, “thus our relationship to 
oppression, as either privileged or oppressed, has implications for the quality 
of our research, but our relationship to it is contradictory, complex, and, to 
some degree, up to us” (Gorelick 1996, 40). 


Interview Guide 


Background Information (includes date and place of interview): 


Name, age/date of birth, sex, place of birth, nationality /ethnic background, 
marital status (date of present or past marriage(s)), present address, telephone 
number, education, religion, occupation(s), father’s occupation and education, 
mother’s occupation and education, siblings, place where family members 
live. 


Sexual Identity 


Have you always been in relationships with women? 


When did you first become attracted to women? How did it feel to 
be attracted to women? 


How would you describe your sexual identity? Is there a term for 
you? 


What does that term mean to you? 


Have you used this term to describe yourself to friends and family 
members? 


Have you heard of terms like “les, TB, TBG, butch, femme, pure, 
FTM, queer”? 


Is being a lesbian a choice for you? Do you see it as a political act? 
Why do you think you are a lesbian? 
Have you been in relationships with men? 


Do you see yourself being primarily with women, men or both in 
the future? 


What do you think about bisexuality? 
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Have you heard of the term “coming out”? 
How do you define coming out? Is it important to you? 
Are you out to people who are significant to you? 


Did you have emotional support when you came out? If no, what 
kind of support would you like? 


Have there been important people who helped you in your life? 


Would you describe them as role models? Do you have any role 
models? 


What is a typical Hong Kong lesbian? 


Do you think of yourself as a typical Hong Kong lesbian? 


Family 


How many siblings do you have? What are your parents like? 
Which area did you grow up? Did you grow up in Hong Kong? 


Where do you live now? Do you live with your family/friend(s)/ 
partner(s)/lover(s)? 


Can you tell me more about your relationships with individual 
family members? 


Do they know about your sexuality? 
Do you feel stressed about being a lesbian? 


Are there any family expectations that you need to fulfil? For 
example, financial obligations, career paths, giving birth, getting 
married to a man? 


Religion 
Do you have a religion? 
If no, do you feel the need for it? Do you believe in spirituality? 
Would you describe yourself as pious? 


How has your religious background affected the way you view your 
sexuality? 


Have there been any conflicts? 
If yes, how did you resolve them? 


Has your religion been useful to help you understand your sexuality? 


Work 


Interview Guide 


Can you tell me the type of work you do? 

What is your main job? Do you have another part-time job? 
Have you always worked in this field? 

What is your level of income or how much are you getting paid? 
Do you get along with your colleagues and your boss? 

Are you out at work? 

If yes, what have their reactions been? 


If no, would you like to let them know? What reactions do you think 
you will receive? What are the consequences? 


Is this job the kind of work you want to do? 

If no, what kind of work would you like to do? 

Does your family upbringing affect the kind of work you do? 
Do you like to work? Why? 


When do you think you will retire? What are your plans for 
retirement? 


Education 


What is your level of education? 


Where did you study? Same-sex or co-ed? Hong Kong, Mainland 
China or abroad? 


Which period of study do you miss the most? 


Have you ever been harassed or bullied in school? Or did you harass 
others? 


Community 


Would you say that you are part of a lesbian community? 
What does community mean to you? 


What does a community look like to you? Is it social, political, 
cultural or an overlapping of these areas? 


Do you have close friends? Are they around the same age as you? 
Do they know about your sexuality? How did you let them know? 
Do you have close friends who are lesbians? 


If no, does it matter to you that they are not? 
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How do you meet women to build friendships or romantic 
relationships? 


Has your social circle changed overtime? 
Where do you usually hang out? 


If there is a women-only space, would you hang out there? Does it 
matter? 


How have these places changed over time? 

What are your expectations of women-only spaces? 

Why do you think there are so few lesbian spaces? 

What about going to gay specific establishments? 

Do you have access to the Internet? If yes, where? 

What do you do when you go online? Which websites do you go to? 


Are there particular areas/neighbourhoods that you feel more 
comfortable in? 


Have you faced public harassment? For example, verbal remarks or 
shoving by strangers, etc. 


Is safety a concern for you (and your lover/partner/ girlfriend)? 
Have you experienced hate crimes? (Explain what a hate crime is.) 


What do you think about human rights and equal opportunities for 
same-sex relationships? 


Are you involved with any community organizations? Can you say 
more about your involvement? 


What is ageing to you? 


What are your primary concerns about growing old? 


Relationship and Intimacy 


Can you describe the kind of women you are attracted to? Is there a 
physical dimension to it? 


Do your romantic interests or sexual attractions change over time? 
Does your lesbian identity change according to who you are dating? 
What is your take on life partnership? 


Have you been married to a man before? Or are you still married to 
a man? 


Do you believe in same-sex marriages or commitment ceremonies? 


Are you in a same-sex relationship now? 
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If yes, how long has it been? 


Do you live with her? How has it been living with a lover/partner/ 
girlfriend? 


How would you describe your current relationship? 

How did you meet your current lover/partner/ girlfriend? 

If no, are you looking for a relationship? 

Where and how are you looking for a lover/partner/ girlfriend? 
Can you tell me more about your past relationship(s)? 

Does physical intimacy /sex equal love for you? 

Where do you usually have sex with your lover/partner/ girlfriend? 
Have you booked rooms at local hotels? Which ones? 

Have you experienced any problems with finding hotels? 

What have been your sexual experiences like? 

Where and how do you receive information on lesbian sex? 


Do you go for regular physical check-ups or gynaecological 
examinations? 


Do you think it makes a difference if it is a female doctor? Or a 
lesbian-identified doctor? 


Have you ever visited a sex worker? 


If yes, how and where did you locate the service? 
If no, would you like to? 


Do you want to have children? 
Do you like your body? 
Are you satisfied with being a female? 


What is your understanding of transgenderism? 


Popular Culture and Karaoke Culture 


Do you look for lesbian representations in popular culture like 
comics, books, magazines, movies, music? 


Do you have a lesbian icon? 
How do they help you understand your sexual identity? 
Do you attend lesbian and gay specific cultural events? 


What do you do for leisure? What do you think about the costs of 
going to events, movies, concerts, etc? 
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Do you go to karaoke bars/boxes regularly? Which ones in 
particular? Are they lesbian-specific? Do you like karaoke? What do 
you like about it? 


Who do you go with? Do you meet people there? When do you 
usually go? How often? How much do you usually spend? 


Do you sing alone? What are your favourite songs/artists? Why 
do you like them? What are your favourite MTVs? Does it matter 
how well does one sing? Do you feel it is a different kind of self- 
expression? 


Do you sing local or foreign songs? Have you entered any 
competitions? 


Why do you think people like karaoke? 


Do you think of karaoke as part of Hong Kong culture? Or as part of 
lesbian culture? 


What do you think of the karaoke box/room/bar? Is it an intimate 
space? 


Identity 


Are you happy with your life? 
Are you happy with yourself? 
How do you see yourself in five years, ten years or beyond? 


What has been the best thing that happened to you? What has been 
the worst thing? 
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